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TO 


THE QUEEN’S 

MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Madam, 

I Lave now the satisfaction of placing in Your 
Majesty’s hands the first portion of the narrative of the 
Life of the Prince Consort, which I have had the honour 1o 
pvopare in compliance with Your Majesty’s desire. In 
doing so, may I he permitted to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the principles hy which I have heen guided in its 
composition ? 

Your Majesty is aware of the extreme diffidence — I might 
even say reluctance — with which I accepted tho honourable 
task, most unexpectedly pressed upon me, of continuing tho 
Life of the Prince which had been begun by General Grey. 
To mo, biography, while one of the most fascinating, has 
always appeared one of tho most diffierdt branches of litera- 
ture. How difficult, the few masterpieces in that kind, of 
either ancient or modern time, are enough to show. To 
present a faithful picture of oven the simplest life aud 
character, moving in scenes with which we are ourselves 
familiar, working in channels in which we have oursolves 
worked, demands rare qualities of imaginative sympathy 
and perception. A life of action, which has swayed’ great 
movements or stamped its impress upon great events, may 
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lie presented in strong outlines, and under suoli forcible 
contrasts of light and shade, as will stimulate the imagi- 
nation, and make the hero or the statesman a vivid reality 
for the reader. But where the inner life has to bo portrayed, 
a subtler touch is demanded. We are a mystery to our- 
selves ; how much more, then, must wo bo a mystery to a 
stranger? There is infinite sacrcdncss in all noble lives, 
such as alone merit the consecration of biography. Before 
it those mil how with tlie greatest revcronco to whom these 
lives are most intimately known ; for to such the fact is sure 
to have been brought most closely home, which Keble has 
beautifully expressed, that — 

Wot even tho tendorest heart, and next our own, 

Knows half tho reason why wo smile or sigh. 

How grave, then, must be his responsibility who ventures 
to draw for the world a portrait of any of its heroes, which 
shall be at once warmly sympathetic and austerely just ! 

Such, and no less, I felt the portrait of tho Prince 
Cousort ought to he. But who might paint it ? f had not 
the happiness or the honour to know him personally ; but it 
was apparent at a glance that there must he unusual diffi- 
culty in dealing with a life consecrated to duty as his had 
been, and marked by that ‘silent, collected posture ’ to 
which he was restricted by the peculiar circumsl iinces of his 
position. Of much that the Prince had done for lhigland no 
further record was needed. It lived in tho institutions he 
hud encouraged, in the impulses lie had given to social im- 
provement, the force of which continues to ho daily l'elt,. ( )f 
his influence both on domestic and European politics much 
was surmised. It was difficult to compute how much could 
bo fully told, while events were yet recent, and many of the 
actors in them still alive. Of tho man, as ho was known in 
his home aud among his friends, the charming glimpses, 
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which had been vouchsafed in The Leaves from a Jowrnal, 
and in General Grey’s volume, seemed to leave little that 
could be added to the picture. 

It was natural, therefore, that I should shrink from a 
task which, it seemed, might have more fitly devolved on 
some one who could have brought to it the advantages of 
intimate personal knowledge of the Prince, and familiarity 
with the social and political history of the time. I could 
not have anticipated how many of the difficulties of my 
task would be smoothed away by the geneious frankness 
with which Your Majesty placed at my disposal the amplest 
materials for its accomplishment. Nothing, however con- 
fidential, has been withheld which could reflect a light upon 
the Prince’s character, or enablo me to present him in his 
true colours before the world. The time has not yet come 
when the fullest use of these materials can be made ; but, 
when it does come, this much is certain, — 

Whatever record leaps to light, 

He nevor shall be shamed. 

I have had no panegyric to write. This would have 
been distasteful to Your Majesty, us it would he unworthy of 
the Prince. My aim has been to let Mb words and his deeds 
speak to others as they have spoken to myself. In doing this 
I have had to speak much and often of Your Majesty ; with 
whom his life was so inseparably interwoven that, without the 
reflected light thus cast upou the Prince, the picture would 
lose many of its tenderest and most penetrating touches. 

Merely to have continued the sketch embodied in Goneral 
Grey's volume was soon found to be impossible. That 
volume, originally prepared with no eye to publication, 
bad a distinctive character of its own. The life of tho 
Priuco, after the date to which Goneral Grey had brought 
it down, onterod so deeply into tho social and nolitieal 
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history of the time, that it required to be treated on a 
wholly different scale. It seemed better, therefore, that the 
present work should be complete within itself. Accordingly, 
it resumes the narrative of the Prince’s early years. But 
this has been enriched by several most interesting documents 
entrusted to me by Your Majesty, which place some im- 
portant points of the Prince’s character in a fuller and, 
as I venture to think, a truer light. 

In dealing with political events, I have done my best to 
maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. If, unfortunately, 
I have failed in doing so, and in profiting in this respect by 
the example of Your Majesty and the Prince, it cannot ho too 
clearly understood, that the responsibility for such opinions 
on public events as may be expressed in this work rests 
entirely with myself. 

You, Madam, can alone truly know how far I may have 
succeeded in placing before the world a faithful portraiture 
of the Prince, whose irreparable loss i9 daily presont to 
your heart. Much yet remains to he done to complete tho 
picture. It is, however, in all its lineaments, vividly pre- 
sent to my mind. If only I can do justice to the materials 
before me, there will he no question in the days to come, 
that not without reason has England assigned to the ‘ father 
of her kings to be ’ a foremost place among those whom she 
delights to hold in reverent remembranoc. 

I have the honour to be, 

Madam, 

Your Majesty’s most devoted 
Subject and Servant, 

Theodore Martin. 


liny-NTYsmo : 20 th October, 1874. 
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THE LIEE 


OP HIS BOYAL UHHINESS 


THE PHINGE GONSOET. 


CHAPTER I. 


Piums Charms Augustus Albert Emmanuel— the future 
Albert, Prince Consort of England — was the second son of 
Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and of his wife, Louise, 
daughter of Augustus, Duke of Saxc-Gotha-AItenburg. lie 
was horn at the Rosonau, a summer residence of his father’s, 
about foui' miles from Coburg, on the 2Gth of August, 1819, 
His elder and only brother, Ernest, now Duke of Saxe-Cobing- 
Gotlia, was bom on the 21st of June in the previous year. 
Tho names of the young Princes, who wore the only children 
of the marriage, were of traditional interest in the family, 
being those of the two sons of Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony, surnamed the Gentle, who were the founders of the 
Albortino and Ernestine branches into which the Saxon 
family has since their time hcen divided. 1 

Three months previous to the birth of Prince Albert, an 
event had occurred which was destined to exercise a supreme 
influence on his future career. At Kensington Palace on the 

1 lu'oilorick'fj sons woro, on tho night of tiio Bill July, 1156, carried off from 
tho Cr.stlo of Aliunburg by thoir father’s chamberlain, ICunz of Jfuufnugeii, in 
rovongo for having boon compelled by Roderick to mnlto restitution of some 
lands, with which ho had boon invested for a time, on condition that ho should 


Died 1464, 

Ernest 
died 20th 
August, 
1480; Al- 
bert. 12tli 
September, 
1600. 
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1819-36 


24th of May, 1819, the Duchess of Kenl, sister of the Prince's 
father, gave biltli to the Princess, now Queen, Victoria. It 
has been noted as a remarkable coincidence, that the same 
accoucheuse, Madame Biebold, assisted on both occasions, 
and that the Prince was baptized by the clergyman. Professor 
Crenzler, who had the year before officiated at the marriage of 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent. Thus it happens, that the 
mother of the Duchess, in announcing to her the birth of the 
Prince, who already (27th August, 1819) ‘looks about like 
a little squirrel, with a pair of large blue eyes,’ was able to 
speak with fond anticipation of what ‘the May-Flower ’ of 
Kensington — ‘a dear little love’ whom ‘ Biobold cannot suffi- 
ciently describe ’ — will be in a year’s time, when the happy 
grandmother hopes to see it (Early Years, pp. 10, 11). 

Both the young Princes were distinguished by their pre- 
cocity. The beauty, gentleness, and vivacity of Albert, seem, 
however, to have made him the greater favourite, especially 
with his mother. As a child his beauty was remarkable. 
"While yet only eight months old his mother writes, ‘ Albert, 
est superbe, d’une beaute extraordinaire.’ Two years later 
(11th July, 1821) the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, in 

restore them -when reinstated, ns lie had boon, in possession of hi*. o\\ 11 est »t ns of 
which lie had Mime years pro iously been despoiled. Kunis turn pursued and 
overtaken with throe of his accomplices on Ida way hi Bolioiniu willi Allmi’i. 
The rest of his party, six in number, who had carried off Ernest l,y 11 diflnront, 
roufp, hearing of his capture, surrendered somo days afterwards, on condition 
tlmt their lives should bo spared, Kunz himself and those who worn taken 
with him were executed. On 16th March, 1823, tho Duchoss Dowager of 
Coburg writes : * Ernest’s boys have got a pict uro-book. Ono of t lie pietnri s 
represents the carrying-off of tho Saxon princes. This interest's thorn groat ly, 
and Albert makes wonderful eyes in tolling that ono was called Allied, like 
himself .' — Early Ytars, p. 22. His namesake Albort lmd nearly escaped, 
Wilhelm von Moson, one of Kunz's band, had boon told off to secure him, but 
mistook for him a young Graf von Iiarby, who was sleeping in tlin sarna room 
with tho princes. Knuz discovered the mistake when tho boy was brought out, 
of the castle, rushed back to tho room, and dragged off the young Albert, who 
had crept nndor the bod for snfoty. Tho story of this ' Prinzenmnli,’ conceived 
and ovecutod as it was with a skill and daring remarkable even for Uioho un- 
scrupulous limes, was well calculated to impress tho boyish inuunnatiun. 
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writing to the Duchess of Kent, says of him, 4 Little Alherin- 
clien, with his large blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, is be- 
witching, forward and quick as a weasel. He can already 
say everything. Ernest is not nearly as pretty, only his 
intelligent brown eyes are very fine ; but he is toll, active, 
and veiy clever for his age.’ And again (1 1th August, 1821 ) : 
4 The little fellow is the pendant to the pretty cousin ’ (the 
Princess Victoria), 4 very handsome, bnt too slight for a boy ; 
lively, very funny, all good nature, and full of mischief.’ 

It was at this time ihat the young Princes became known 
to their uncle, Prince Leopold, who had left England after 
the coronation of George IV. in 1820, for the first time 
since the death of the Princess Charlotte. 4 Albert,’ his 
mother writes, 4 adore son oncle Leopold, ne le quitte pas un 
instant, lui fait dcs yeux doux, l’embrasse a chaque moment, 
et ne se sent pas d’aise que lorsqu’il peut etre aupres de lui.’ 
The attraction was reciprocal, and deepened with advancing 
years. 

Prince Leopold’s object in visiting Coburg was to arrange 
a residence for his mothor, the Dowager Duchess, for the 
ensuing winter in Italy. Beloved by all her children, she 
aviis especially beloved by Leopold, who, on the other hand, 
was her chief favourite. ‘She was a woman,’ Avrites King 
Leopold, 4 in every respect distinguished ; warm-hearted, 
possessing a most powerful understanding, and she loved 
her grandchildren most tenderly.’ Her husband, a man 
of ‘the most amiable and humane character — benevolence 
itself, had been remarkable for his groat love and knoAvledge 
of the fine arts.’ While Prince Albert was considered by 
King Leopold to have inherited these qualities — ‘no one 
else in the family possessing them to the sumo degree ’ — 
some of the Prince’s leading physical peculiarities appear 
to haA'-e been derived from the Duchess, who 4 had fine and 
most expressive blue eyes, with the marked features and 
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loag nose inherited by most of her children and grand- 
children 5 (Mem. by the Queen, Early Yean, p. 1 8). 

The young Princes were objects of scarcely less interest and 
affection to their maternal step-grandmother, the Duchess of 
Saxe-G-otha-AltenbiU’g, second wife of Duke Augustus, Father 
by his first wife of the Duchess of Coburg — a woman in whom 
a naturally kind heart was combined with strong sense and 
thorough goodness and amiability. ‘ Indeed their two grand- 
mothers seemed to vie with each other, which should show 
them the most love and kindness’ (Eaiii/ Yean, p, 20). 
They were always eager to have the hoys with them, when 
they might. Accordingly, in the spring of 1822, the parents 
of the young Princes having left Coburg for a time, while 
the Dowager Duchess of Coburg was absent in Italy, (he 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-G-otha hogged that they might |«> 
entrusted to her care. The wish was granted, ami when 
they returned homo, after a few weeks’ stay with her, it cost 
her no small regret to part with them. On tlieir return (o 
Coburg, the Dowager Duchess, jealous of her favourites, wel- 
comed thorn with delight. ‘Yesterday morning,’ she writes 
(2/th June, 1822), ‘my dear little boys came hack From 
Gotha, and I was overjoyed. Ernest is very much grown. . 
Albert is very much smaller than his brother, and lovely 
as a little angel with his fair curls.’ The contemporary 
portrait by Doll* is sufficient proof that this was not 
the ordinary exaggeration of a grandmother’s fondness. 
A few months later the Duchess reports of her young 
favourites ; ‘ They are very good boys on the whole, very 
obedient, and easy to manage. Albert used to rebel a little 
f-ometimes, but a grave face brings the little fellow to 
submit. Now he obeys me with a look.’ The riotous 
spirits of two children of so much character appear, how- 


a Engm-od originally in tlio Early Years, and 
(ration to thU velum,. 
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ever, to have become somewhat oppressive to the kind old 
lady. ‘The hoys are very wild,’ she writes a few months 
afterwards, ‘and Ernest flics about like a swallow.’ They 
are to be placed under the care of a tutor, of which she is 
glad. Not so, however, the maternal grandmother at Gotha. 
Hhe heard with alarm of the transfer of such young chil- 
dren, the one under five and the other under four, and 
both in some respects delicate, from the care of their nurse 
to that of a man, who could scarcely be expected to know so 
well how to look after their childish ailments. 

Young as he was, so young that he was very willing to let 
his tutor carry him up and down stairs, the Prince was 
delighted with the change ; having even as a child shown a 
great dislike to be in the charge of women. The tutor was 
a M. Florschutz of Coburg, and he superintended the educa- 
tion of both the Princes up to manhood through all its stages. 
The admirable qualities of his pupils made his duties a 
pleasure. To the younger Prince he was especially at- 
tracted from the first. ‘ Every grace,’ he writes, ‘had been 
showered by natme on this charming hoy. Every eye rested 
on him with delight, and his look won the hearts of all.’ 
Like his mother in person, and resembling her also in 
quickness, vivacity, and playfulness, he was her favourite 
child ; and she made no secret of a preference, which might 
in ordinary circumstances have been mischievous to the boy, 
and disturbed the affection between his brother and himself. 
But this dislrncting influence was not to ho long at work. 
In 1824 a separation was arranged between the Luke and 
Duchess (followed by a divorce in 1826), but not before she 
had established a hold upon the affections of her children 
which, although they never saw her again, remained with 
them to the last. 3 ‘ All that could be done to compensate the 

s ft] ie died at St. 17011(101, In Switzerland, in 1831, at tho ago of thirty-two, 
aftar n long and painful illness. Slio was not only beautiful, but exorcised a 
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loy, of a mother’s presence and care was done by tin* grand- 
mothers of the Princes, who continued to watch ovoi them 
with a twofold tenderness, and had the happiness oi seeing 
them grow up in the bonds of closest attachment, brightening 
from year to year in intelligence and knowledge, and, while 
they grew in strength and comeliness, retaining that fresh- 
ness of heart and warmth of feeling, which a simple and 
happy home life, such as theirs, is hest calculated to (lev elope. 

From a very early age tlic Prince’s thoughtfulness mid lo\o 
for knowledge were remarkable. ITe learned quickly, and 
he was always learning. ‘ To do something was witli him 
a necessity ’ ( Early Years, p. 28). The energy witli which 
he pursued his studies was carried into his childish spoi'is; 
and although in childhood ho was rather a delicate hoy, the 
force of his character even then made itself fell wiih his 
brother and their childish companions, who yielded to a 
sway, which he was not indisposed to claim, and upon occa- 
sion to enforce by the vigour of his arm. This strength of 
will, which rested on superior earnestness and depth, natu- 
rally showed itself more decidedly as ho advanced into 
boyhood; but it was not inconsistent with a prevailing 
gentleness and benevolence of disposition. 

4 It was only what he thought unjust or dishonest,’ writes 
Count Arthur Mensdorff ( Early Years, p. 57), ‘that could 


great charm through her intelligence anti kindness of heart. Pull of Ofpiiqh We, 
and with a habit of viewing men and things in a droll and humorous way • 
characteristics in which the Prince strongly resembled lior— alio was n general 
favourite. But her marriage, which commenced under the fuimst auspices, 
provud unhappy. ‘Tho Prince,' says the Queen {Early Yittn, p. 8), • never 
forgot her, and spoke with much londornuss and sorrow of his poor mother, and 
w.is deeply affected in reading, after his marriage, tho accounts uf hot sad and 
painful illness. One of the first gifts ha made to the Queen was a little pin 
he hud received from her when a little child. Priueoss Ionise (tho Prince's 
fourth daughter, mtd named after hor grandmother) is sititl to ho like her in 
face.' This likeness is strikingly apparent in a portrait pvefixod to an inter- 
esting description of the ceremonies upon tho occasion uf hor marriage, pub- 
lished at, Calmer in 1817. 
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make him angry. Thus I recollect one day when we children, 
Albert, Ernest, Ferdinand, Augustus, Alexander, myself, and 
a few other hoys, were playing at the liosenau, and some of 
us were to storm the old ruined tower on the side of the 
castle, which the others were to defend, one of us suggested 
that there was a place at the Lack by which we could get in 
without being seen, and thus capture it without difficulty. 
Albert declared that “ this would be most unbecoming in a 
Saxon knight, who should always attack the enemy in 
front,” and so we fought for the tower so honestly and 
vigorously that Albert, by mistake, for I was on his side, 
gave me a blow upon the nose, of which I still bear the 
mark. I need not hay how sorry ho was for the wound he 
had given me.’ 

Two other qualities, in which the child was father of the 
man, are mentioned by his tutor : his eager desire to do good 
and to assist others, and the grateful feeling, which never 
allowed him to forgot an act of kindness, however trilling, 
to himself. The sweetness of his nature showed itself con- 
spicuously during the attacks of illness to which lie was 
subject up to the age of ten. ‘ Ilis heart seemed then to 
open to tho whole world. lie would form the most noble 
projects for execution after his recovery — and, though appa- 
rently not satisfied with himsolf, he displayed a temper and 
disposition, in thought and deed, perfectly angelic ’ {Early 
Years, p. 10(1). Another characteristic of the hoy, as it 
was of the man, is also recorded by his cousin, Count 
Arthur Meusdovlf: a ‘perfect moral purity, both in word 
and deed,’ to which his admirable sweetness of disposition 
was mainly owing. Like all healthy, purely-minded boys, 
bo was cheerful and joyous in his turn of thought, and in 
tho way ho looked at life and men. Combined with a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, ho possessed a groat talent for 
humorous imitation, which, however, he exercised in the 
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kindliest way, never using the power to excite ridicule or 
contempt for its objects. 

The education of the Princes was of the broad general 
character best suited to their position. It included history, 
geography, mathematics, philosophy, religion, Latin, and the 
modem European languages, relieved by the study of music 
and drawing, for both of which the Prince early showed a 
marked inclination. He was also from childhood fond of 
natural history. In the researches to which ibis led he 
developed the habit of exact observation for which, in Inter 
life, he was pre-eminently distinguished. Ilis lastos, in (his 
respect, were fully shared by his brother; and 1 heir boyish 
collections formed the nucleus of the excellent ! Kniesl- 
Albert Museum ’ of natural objects, now deposited ill the 
Pestling at Coburg. Long years afterwards the sight ol' his 
old collections in their new home brought back a Hood of 
remembrances to tho Prince with a force and freshness 
which can be only known by the student, to whom every 
object in his collection has an interest, not merely from locu 1 
or personal association, bnt because it marks a step in the 
‘ pleasant path that winds by stealth ’ to knowledge. ‘ L 
went to-day,’ he writes to tho Queen (30tli May, lHdH), 
4 to the Museum, where I once more paid my respects to all 
tlie birds, butterflies, stones, and shells, and calk'd to mind 
every circumstance connected with their acquisition.’ 

The free open-air life led by the boys at tho various country 
residences of their father— the Kosenan, Kalenberg, and 
Ketschendorf, near Coburg, and Peinbardtsbrimncn, near 
Gotha 4 — was peculiarly favourable to such studies. Situ- 

4 Buko Augustus of Saalfold-Gotha, tho Prince's roatonml grmulf.it hor, dial 
in 1822 . lls was succeeded by his brother Duko Frederick, <m whose dumb, 
in 1836 , without issue, his possessions were divided nndor 11 family arrnngo- 
mont, by which Gotha was assigned to tho Buko of Coburg, who tbonenforth 
took the name of Coburg-Gotha. JReinhardtsbnumon, bountifully placed 
shout eight miles from Gotha on the outskirts of the Thnvbigi.ui forest, formed 
p irt of tho Ducliy. 
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atecl as tlicac avo, especially the first and last, amid scenery 
wild, yet not too wild, and rich in the charm which 
steals into the heart from the combination of wood, water, 
and mountain, with all their variety of life and colour and 
sound, they could scarcely fail to awaken in a nature so 
finely organised that deep delight in whatever was beautiful 
and grand in scenery, and to cultivate that quick eye for 
all its subtlety of detail, which were a source of infinite 
solace and enjoyment to the Prince amid the fatigues of his 
after life. 4 Nothing could exceed the intense enjoyment 
with which a fine or commanding view inspired the young 
Prince ’ (Early Years, p. 108). For such a mind every spot 
teems with the associations that make the haunts of youth 
doubly dear. To him they were 4 the home,’ to which the 
heart could not do otherwise than cling with all the tender 
reminiscences of a happy boyhood. 

In a country where game abounds, and the sports of the 
field and forest are the proscriptive pastime of his class, it 
was natural that the Prince should he early taught to tako 
his part in sporting expeditions. His father and brother fol- 
lowed them with the ardour of enthusiastic sportsmen. The 
Prince, though by no means indifferent to thorn, and an 
excellent shot, enjoyed them then, as he did in later life, 
chiefly for tlio sake of exorcise, 5 for the pleasures of the 
scenery into which they carried him, and for the multitude of 
natural objects which they brought under bis eyo. They 
were, unquestionably, an excellent tonic, along with his other 
exercises, for the habits of close and systematic study, which 
even in boyhood ho proscribed for himself, and conscientiously 
carried out, with the definite object, aB ho expressed it in 
a letter to his father so early as July 1830, of making him- 

a ‘I don’t nndorslond,’ lio would ofton Bay, ‘peoplo making a bndilCM of 
shooting, and going out for tho whole day. ] like it as nn nmnsonumt for a 
fow hoars. Lio Louie hior (in "England) wollcu sin Gcsehuft ctaraus machm.' 
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self 4 a good and useful man.’ Under this wholesome and 
well-regulated mixture of bodily with mental training, the 
delicacy of his childhood seems to have passed away, and he 
grew up into an active, cheerful, healthy boy. 

In 1834 the time had arrived for the Continuation of the 
Prince’s brother, now in his seventeenth year. Unlike ill 
person and in mind, the Princes were one in heart — and their 
affection was cemented by the profound esteem with which 
Ernest regarded the purity and ‘incomparable superiority 
aud firmness ’ of his brother’s character. In this first solemn 
act of his life, it was thought desirable that the elder Prince 
should not be separated from him with whom be bad hither- 
to none hand in hand from childhood. Neither could brio 
younger Prince’s union with him in the public profession of 
their faith be regarded as premature, Albort’s nature being, 
as expressed by bis tutor, ‘ singularly earnest and thoughtful,’ 
and indeed instinctively devout. Accordingly, on Palm 
IS unday, 1835, the young Princes wore confirmed in the 
Chapel of the Palace at Coburg. During the preliminary 
public examination of the Princes, one of the answers of the 
Hereditary Prince created a marked impression. When 
asked by the examiner, whether he intended stedfastly to 
hold to the Evangelical Church, he did not confino himself 
to a simple 4 Yes 1 ’ but added, ‘I and my brother are firmly 
resolved ever to remain, faithful to the acknowledged truth.’ 
The unity of heart and mind between the brothers which 
prompted this reply could not be more strikingly shown. 

Up to this time, with the exception of a short visit to their 
uncle, King Leopold, at Brussels in 1832, the Princes had 
not loft home. They now went to Mocklenburg, to congra- 
tulate the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, their great- 
grandfather by the mother’s side, on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his accession, and after a few days spent there, they tra- 
velled on to Berlin, At both places they were well received, 
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and produced a most favourable impression. { It requires, 
however,’ writes the Prince from Berlin (9tli May, 1835), to 
his stepmother the Duchess of Coburg,® 1 a giant’s strength 
to bear all the fatigue we have had to undergo. Visits, 
parades, rides, dejeuners, dinners, suppers, balls and concerts, 
follow each other in rapid succession, and we have not heen 
allowed to miss any one of the festivities.’ From Berlin the 
Princes made a tom- to Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Pestli, and 
Ol'en, returning towards the end of May to Coburg, where 
they once more settled down to their studies. At this period, 
the Prince appears to have taken up seriously the study of 
Gorman literature aud philosophy, as we iind him, in 
February 183G, submitting for criticism to Dr. Seebodc, 
Director of the Coburg Gymnasium, an essay On the Mode 
of Thought of the Germans, which had for its object to trace 
historically the progress of German civilisation, a subject, 
not a little ambitious for a youth of sixteen. But we may 
he very sure from what wc know of the conscientious habits 
of the Prince’s mind, that he would not have approached it 
without having first gone through a series of careful prelimi- 
nary studies. 

A period had now arrived, which was to form a critical 
t urning point in the Prince’s life, anti which it will be neces- 
sary to consider in some detail. 

■ Thu Fi'inuo’tt inollior, as alromly monlionod, died in 1831. Jti the 
nutuiun of tins lull owing yonr, U 10 Duko ol’ Coburg married Uio Princess Mary 
of Wurlcndiorg. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tire house of Coburg was intimately allied by marriage wit li 
the Royal family of England. In 181G Prince Leopold, the 
youngest brother of Prince Alliert’s father, the Duke of 
Coburg, had married the Princess Charlotte, then prosumpl ive 
heiress to the English throne. Soon after the death (5th No- 
vember, 1817) of that Princess, in whom and in her admirable 
husband the country's hopes of a wise and exemplary reign 
had been centred, the Duke of Kent, then in his fifty-first 
nth July, y eaIj married Vietoire Maria Louise, Princess Lciningen, 
the youngest sister of the Duke of Coburg. Bom on the 
17th of August, 1786, she had married the Prince Emich 
Charles of Leiningen in 1803. His death in 1813 left her 
a widow with a son, Charles Emich, Prince Loiningou, and 
one daughter, Anna Feodora, afterwards by marriage Princess 
of IIohenlohe-Langenburg. 1 Still in the freshness of youth 
and heauty, she presented the Duke of Kent, on the 24th 
of May, 1819, with a daughter ; and although the marriage 
of his cider brother, the Duke of Clarence, on the samo 
day with himself, interposed the possibility of a very dif- 
ferent event, and for many years, indeed, loft the succession 
doubtful, the Duke of Kent was in the habit of showing 
the infant Princess to his friends and intimates with tho 
words, c Look at her well, for she will be Queen of England.’ 

1 Tho Prince died in 1859. Bra son Ernest, Prince Iioiningon, is in tho 
British -Vary, and commands tho Boyal yacht. Tho Princess Unhenloho died 
on the 2Srd of September, 1972. 
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Two daughters, liotli of whom died in infancy, were born 
to tlie Duke of Clarence, and it was therefore for many 
years uncertain whether ho might not have issue to succeed 
him. Under these circumstances, it was wisely resolved 
to bring’ up the Princess Victoria in ignorance of the bril- 
liant, though anxious, future which in all probability awaited 
her, and not until bhe was twelve years old was she per- 
mitted to know, that no one stood between herself and the 
succession to the throne . 2 


1 Tn Lnekhirt's Life of Scott (vol. it. p 242) tint following entry front Scott’s 
1 Duty ’ if. given . — ‘ May 10, 1828 • Dined with tlio Duchess of Kont. I was 
very Kindly received hy Prilled lasopolil, and present od to the littlo Princosa 
Victoria— the lioir-ii] ijviri'nt to the Crown, ns tilings now stand. . , . This 
little lady is educating with much euro, mid watched so closely that no busy 
maid has a moment to whisper, “ You nro heir of England.” J suspect if wo 
could dissect the littlo liwirt, wo should flud srnno pigoon or otlior bird of this 
air hnd carried tho mutter’ l’ho suspicion wub untiir.il, but wrong. This is 
conclusively shown in the following passage in n lotto from tho Baroness 
Loluou (tlie Princess’s governess) lo Bor Majesty (2nd Decenibor, 1887) 

‘ I ask your Majesty's luavo to rilo some romnrkiihlo words of your Majesty's 
when only twelve yuars old, wliilo tho Urgency Bill waa in progress. 1 Iheu 
said to the Duchoss of Kont, that now, for tlie first lime, your Majesty ought 
lo know your pluao iu tho succession. Ilorltoy.il Highness agreed with me, 
and I put tho genealogical Lalile into tho historical took When Mr. Dasjs 
(U 10 Queen’s instructor, nftenvanls Bishop of Peterborough) was gone, tliu 
I’rinci ss Victoria opouod iib usiml tho hook again, and seeing tho additional 
piper said, “1 novor saw that boforo.” "It was not thought nocossiry you 
should, Princess,” I answered. “Isoo, luni nearer tho throne than Ithmight.” 
“ Ho it is, Madam,” I said. After some momenta tlie Piiueess resumed, “ Now, 
many a child would boast, hut tlioy don't know the difficulty. Thoro is much 
splendour, Imt there is more responsibility.” Tho Princess having Mod up 
tlui fnrolingnr of her right hand wliilo she spoko, gave mo that littlo baud, 
saying, “ T will bo good, I un<lorsl,uitl now, why you urged 1110 so much lo 
learn, even Latin. My aunts Augusta mid Mary uuvee did; but you told 
me Latin is tho foundation of English grammar, anil of all the elegant ex- 
pressions and I loomed it iib you wished it, but I understand all bolter now,” 
mill the Princess gavo 1110 her hand, repeating “I will bo good!” I then 
add, “ Hut your mint Adohddo is blill young and limy have children, and of 
course llioy would ascend the throne after thoir hither 'William IV., and not 
you, Princess." Tho Princosa answered, “ And if it was so, I should nover 
fool disappointed, for T know by tho lovo aunt Adohddo hoars me, how fond 
she is of children.” When Queen Adelaide lost hor second prineoss, shu wrote 
to tho Duchess of Kent, 11 My children are do, id, hut yours lives, and she is 
miuu, toe ! ” ’ 


1 1 cried 
much 011 
learning it, 
anil over 
deplored 
Ibis con- 
tingency,’ 
— Noth 
II Y Till. 

Quuun. 
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The untimely death of the Duke of Kent (23v<l .Ttmuayy, 
1 820) within eight months after the birth of the Princess 
Victoria, naturally threw upon his brother-in-law, Prince 
Leopold, the care of his widow and child. The Prince, who 
was then in Scotland, hurried back to Sidmouth, where the 
Duke had died. Tortured by the associations connected 
with his own still recent affliction, he had never before 
had the coinage to look upon the blooming face of his infant 
niece, hut from this moment he assumed her father’s place, 
and discharged its duties with conscientious devotion. The 
little £ May-Flower ’ was therefore au object of the dccpesl 
interest to her relatives in Coburg ; and long before she 
could have lieen regarded as the future Queen, the idea of 
her marriage with one of her Coburg cousins had obviously 
taken such root in the family, that Prince Albert’s nurse 
was in the habit uf prattling to her charge, when he was only 
three years old, of his destined bride in England (Early 
I ears, p. 213). As the years advanced, and it became more 
probable that what the Dowager Duchess of Coburg had truly 
called ‘ the dangerous grandeur of Royalty ’ might devolve 
upon the young head which was so dear to her, this idea 
grew into an abiding wish, strengthened by what she saw 
of the qualities mental and moral of the youngest of Iho 
Coburg Princes. The Duchess died in November 1831, 
hut hei views appear to have had the full concurrence of her 
son, now King Leopold, who bad had repeated opportunities 
of forming an estimate from personal observation of the 
character of his nephew. 

In 1836 there was no longer any doubt as to the succession 
of the Princess Victoria to the throne, and in all probability 
at no very distant date. Already several aspirants for her 
hand were in the field. The time had therefore arrived for 
making some progress towards the fulfilment of what could 
not have been otherwise than an object of the greatest natural 
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anxiely to King Leopold, TIis own opinion was that no 
other Prince was so qualified to make his niece happy, or 
to fulfil worthily the difficult duties of the Consort of an 
English Queen. But he loved the Princess too well, and was 
too deeply conscious of the immense responsibility of such a 
choice, to act with precipitation, or upon his own judgment 
merely, which the bias of natural affection, no less than of 
family feeling, might insensibly have warped. He therefore 
took counsel with one who was not liable f 0 he misled from 
any such cause, and on whose penetrating judgment of men 
and things, no less than his fearless independence, the King 
had learned by long experience to place implicit reliance. 
This was his friend and private advisor, Baron Christian 
Friedrich von Stockmar ; and as this remarkable man was 
destined to play no unimportant part in the subsequent 
story of the Prince, it may not bo out of place here to give 
some particulars of his past career. 

He was a native of Coburg, born in 1787, and had entered 
the service of Prince Leopold, as priraie physician, in 1816, 
at the time of the Prince’s marriage with the Princess Char- 
lotte. She had died with her hand clasped in his, and it was 
he who had to announce to the Prince the blow which struck 
him to the heart, both in his affections and his ambition. 
By his sympathy and skilful treatment the Prince had been 
enabled to sustain a shook under which he might otherwise 
have sunk. From this time down to 1831 Stockmar acted as 
the Prince’s private secretary and the controller of his house- 
hold, residing almost exclusively in England, where lie ac- 
qiured a thorough knowledge of the country, its people, and 
Constitution, and bringing to the study of these the sympathy 
of strong liberal opinions, together with powers of observa- 
tion, and philosophical deduction of a very high order. He 
took part, as tho private adviser and representative of King 
Leopold, in the protracted and complex diplomatic negotia- 
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tions with the plenipotentiaries of the great European Powers, 
which took place in London after the King’s acceptance 
of the Belgian Crown, and which resulLod in the Treaty ol 
1831, for securing the independence and security of the now 
kingdom. The arrangement as to tho English allowance 
settled upon Prince Leopold on his marriage with the 
Princess Charlotte, which became necessary on his ascending 
the Belgian throne, was also carried through by him, under 
circumstances of no slight difficulty, with signal tact and 
success. These transactions had brought him into intimate 
contact with the leading diplomatists of Europe, as well as 
with the chiefs of the two great political paities in England, 
and by these his unusual abilities, and his great single- 
mindedncss, and sturdy integrity were held in high esl ima- 
tion. £ Cost un original,’ said Count Felix de Merodc of 
him; ‘mais quel honn£te homme ! ’ And Lord Palmerston, 
no friendly critic, paid him this remarkable testimony, 1 i 
have come in my life across only one absolutely disinter- 
ested man — Stockmar.’ 

He -would accept no official appointment in Belgium, 
and in 1834 retired to Coburg, where his wife and family 
resided. Here he continued in acti\e confidential corre- 
spondence with his former master, and had opportunities of 
seeing the young Princes, hut only in the most casual way, 
from time to time. He had no relations with tho Ducal 
Home ; anil, indeed, there is reason to believe he was no 
favourite I here. Weak in health, and void of personal 
ambition, the quiet studies of his tranquil life in Colmrg, 
and the care of his own family, would have sufficed for liis 
happiness. But an appeal from his old master for counsel 
or assistance at all times overcame every other consideration. 
A great issue, moreover, was now at slake. Ho one knew 
better than Stockmar how much must depend upon the 
Prince, who should he chosen to occupy the post nearest to 
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the throne of England ; and his attachment to flic young 
Princess, no less than his genuine love for the country over 
which she was destined to reign, were of themselves enough 
to make him forego his private inclinations, if by so doing 
he could advance the object which King Leopold had so 
deeply at heart. 

That the King should place the greatest reliance on his 
judgment was most natural. Stockmar had been his chobeu 
friend when he had himself looked forward to occupying t he 
position and fulfilling the duties, to which, as husband of 
the future Queen of England, ho had for a time cherished 
the proud hope of being called. He had in times of trial 
found in him a counsellor at once far-sighted and fearless, 
looking only to what was best, and, rarest virtue of all, 
unwarped by any bias of selfish personal considerations. 
Moreover, liis position in Prince Leopold’s English household 
had brought the Princess Victoria much under his observat ion. 
He was thus peculiarly qualified both by what he knew of 
her character, and by deep personal interest in her welfare, 
no less than by his knowledge of what would he looked for 
from her husband by the English nation, to gi\e the best 
advice on the difficult problem submitted to his judgment. 
The short-lived union of his former master with the Princess 
Charlotte had, to use his own words in 1817, presented ‘ a 
rare picture of lovo and fidelity.’ Iler husband, in heart and 
head, in. accomplishment and in will, had been a model 
Prince ; and Stockmar was not a man to rest contented 
with less than the hope of seeing this state of things re- 
produced under still happier auspices. This at least is 
certain, that the austere sincerity witli which he answered 
to the appeal for his advice was the happiest omen for the 
welfare of the objects of his solicitude, and especially for the 
future relations between the Prince anrl himself. 

His opinion of the Prince, as lie knew him in 1 836, is 

YOI" T. f! 
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expressed in the following letter, in the beginning of that 
year, to the King of the Belgians : — 

‘ Albert,’ he writes , 4 is a tine young fellow, well grown for 
hi- age, with agreeable and valuable qualities; and who, if 
things go well, may in a few years turn out a strong, hand- 
some man, of a kindly, simple, yet dignified demeanour. Kx- 
ternully. therefore, he possesses all that pleases the sox, and 
at all times and in all countries must please, li may pro\e, 
too, a lucky circumstance, that even now ho has something 
of an English look. 

4 But now the question is, IIow as to his mind? On thin 
point, too, one lieais much to his credit. But these judg- 
ments are all more or less partial; and until [ have absent d 
him longer, I can foim no judgment as to his eapneiiy and 
the jwohnhle derelojiment of his character. Ho is said to lie 
circumspect, discreet, and even now cautious. But all this 
is not enough. lie ought to have not merely great ahilily, 
hut a light, ambition, and great force of will as well. To 
pursue for a lifetime a political career so arduous demands 
more than energy and inclination— -it demands also that 
earnest frame of mind which is ready of its own accord (0 
sacrifice mere pleasure to real usefulness. If he is not satisfied 
hereafter with the consciousness of having achieved one of 
the most influential positions in Europe, how often will he 
feel tempted to repent what he has undertaken ? If he dot's 
not from the very outset accept it as a vocation of gnu 0 
responsibility, on the efficient fulfilment of which his honour 
and happiness depend, there is small likelihood of his suc- 
ceeding.' 3 


Th " ri tter ^extracted from 0 vahfiMo volmno of Momo«i 1 .ilia from 
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Those words have peculiar significance, as indicating the 
principle which regulated the formation of ihe Prince's 
character and the practice of his life. 

Stockmar declined to commit himself to an opinion until 
he had seen more of the Prince. He had frequent opportu- 
nities of doing so within the next few months, and closer 
observation satisfied him the mind and character of the 
Prince were such, that by time and training he might he 
expected to qualify himself for the high vocation for which 
lie was designed. But one tiling above all he urged as indis- 
pensable, that no claim on the Prince's behalf for the hand 
of his cousin should he preferred, unless an impression in h is 
favour from personal acquaintance should first have been 
produced (DeukwiirdigkeUei^ p. 311). An invitation from 
the Duchess of Kent to the Duke of Coburg and his sons 
to visit her at Kensington Pulh.ee presented a favourable 
opportunity for an introduction. ‘But,’ Stockmar wrote, 
‘ it must he made a nine qua, non, that the object of the 
visit ho kept strictly secret from the Princess as well as 
from the Prince, so as to leave them completely at their 
ease.’ 

Accordingly the Duke came to England with his sons in 
Way 1830, and remained there for about four weeks. The 
secret was kept. It could, in a sense, have scarcely been a 
secret to the Prince, as the Dowager Duchess of Gotha had 
often spoken to him years before of her earnest wishes on i he 
subject. But lie had no reason to think this was more than 
a family wish ; and tho Princess at least was left freely to the 
impulse of her own inclination. That this was favourable 
and let itself be unconsciously seen in her letters to her uncle 
is most probable. At all events, almost simultaneously with 
tho Prince’s leaving England, King Leopold made her aware 
of his wishes on the subject. The answer made it impossible 
to doubt how entirely those of tho Princess were in accordance 
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with his own. £ I have only now to hog- yon, my don re*, t 
uncle,’ it conclude*, ‘ to take care of the health of one now so 
dear to me, and to take him under your special protection. 
I hope and trust that all will go on prosperously and well on 
this subject now of so much importance to me’ (Leltar of 
PA ncetss VictovicL to Kiv<J Leopold, 7th Juno, 1830). 

The Prince, however, was still kept in the dark; hut the 
plan for his education, with a view Lo the possibility of his 
hein<r called to fulfil the duties of Prince Consort, was carried 

O 

into effect. Baron Stockmar had previously disposed of this 
question with his accustomed foresight and strong practical 
sense, in a letter to King Leopold. Coburg, he urged (Dnil- 
wdrdifjlvitea , p. 311), was no place for the studies now 
required. Aide tutors might no doubt, he found there ; lmt 
frank intercourse with other men was essential to teach the 
Prince what men are and how to cope with them: and 
how was this possible at a small Court, with all its ex- 
clusiveness and conventional restrictions? Berlin, again, 
was most undesirable. The thing of primary importance, a 
just view of the present state of Europe, could scarcely he 
acquired there. The politics of Prussia, which at that, time 
owed its position among the European Powers more to the 
favour of circumstances than to its internal strength, were 
too much those of a parvenu, who is constantly either over 
or under-rating himself and others. The attitude which 
it had taken up towards Germany was neither politic nor 
honourable. It could not therefore form a good political 
school, and the Prince would hear there everything about, 
politics, except the truth. Socially, too, Berlin was, in 
Stockmar’s opinion, a bad school for Princes, the tone of 
that capital being formal and priggish. All that could 
be learned there would he the arts of administration and 
of war, but whatever was essential of these might he equally 
well learned elsewhere along with other things of no less 
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moment. In Berlin, moreover, profligacy was epidemic, 
and nowhere would it bo so difficult to keep young men 
free from the prevailing iaint. Vienna, again, in the 
peculiar relations which it occupied towards Germany, was 
in Stockmar’s opinion no school for a German Prince. 
The Universities ? Their training was too one-sided and 
theoretical for one whose vocation would be to deal prac- 
tically with men and things on a great scale. Brussels, 
oil the other hand, seemed to combine the most favour- 
able conditions. There the Prince would be under the 
eye and influence of liis uncle, who was living in the full 
stream of European politics, and was working out the pro- 
blem of Constitutional Government, where it had been hither- 
to unknown ; and, whether the English marriage was brought 
to bear or not, the Prince would be far more likely to proiit 
by tlie study of politics in the free and stirring arena of 
a Constitutional Kingdom, than in one where the whole 
machinery of Government was propelled from a monarchical 
centre. 

Following this advice, the Prince and his brother went to 
Brussels on leaving England, taking Paris on tlieiv way, 
where they made the acquaintance of the Orleans family. 
They were placed under the care of Baron Wicchmaun, a 
retired officer of the English German Legion, and remained 
for a period of ten months closely occupied with the study of 
history and modern languages. Under the guidance of 
M. Quotolct, the eminent statist and mathematician, the. 
Prince also devoted himself to the study of the higher mathe- 
matics, and the application of the law of probabilities to 
social and natural phenomena. The line of inquiry and of 
thought thus opened was ever afterwards a favourite one with 
the Prince, who from time to time, in the correspondence 
which he continued until the last year of his life to keep up 
with M. Quetelet, regrets that ho is prevented from prosecu- 
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ting it as lie could have wished by the multiplicity of tho 
claims made upon his time by art, science, and invention, and 
which continued to grow' in almost overwhelming number as 
tlio years advanced. In this correspondence lie frequently 
looms with e\ ident pleasure to the time spent in Brussels; 
and he took an opportunity in his Address at the Opening ot 
the International Statistical Congress (l( 5 th July, 18 ( 10 ) 
publicly to express bis acknowledgments to IS C. Quctelet, and 
to pay a warm tribute to the merits of that very distin- 
guished man. It was characteristic of the Piincc’s candour 
thid lie should have done so. The influence of hi. Ouelolot. 
in the formation of his conclusions upon many important 
subjects had unquestionably been considerable. Of none of 
hi. Quetelet’s works, perhaps, was this more true than oi his 
original and most suggestive volume, Dn fii/Ufone social, H 
des Lois qui le rcr/ment, Paris, 1848 . This work was 
dedicated to the Prince, and its influence is apparent in 
many of the views which were subsequently developed in his 
Speeches and Addresses. 

From BrusMila the young Princes went, in April 1837 , to 
Bonn ; where they remained, with the exception of the usual 
vacations, for the nexteighteen months. Uiiderthe eminent 
men who then maintained the reputation of that Universily, 
Betlunan Jlollweg, A. W. v . Bclilc-gcl, tho younger Fichte, 
Lolrell, Ivaufmann, Perth**, d’ Alton and others, Prince Albert 
pursued liis studies with the same oagerness hy which his 
earlier- years had been marked, and distinguished himself by 
tire rapid progress which he made, espocially in the natural 
sciences, in political economy, and in philosophy. ‘Amongst 
all the young men at the University,’ writes Prince 'William 
of Lowenstein, with whom he there formed a close and in- 
timate friendship, ‘he was distinguished hy his knowledge, 
his diligence, and his amiable bearing in society. Ho liked 
above all things to discuss questions of public law and mela- 
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physic*!, and constantly, during our many walks, jtuldic.il 
principles or philosophical doctrines were thoroughly dis- 
cussed.’ Amid all his absorption in those severer studies, 
lo which tho prospects of a great possible future with its 
responsibilities can scarcely have failed to give concentration 
and purpose, the Prince was careful to keep up his training 
in the manly exercises appropriate to his youth. For his 
excellence in those generally, and, like the young Laertes, ‘ for 
his rapier most especial,’ lie was no less distinguished, and in 
a fencing match carried off the prize from about thirl v com- 
petitors. Nor was music forgotten, of which the Prince was 
always passionately fond, and in which lie had already shown 
considerable gifts as a composer. Among - bis companions, 
says Prince 1 vou Lowenstein, ho was looked upon as a master 
of the art. In short, he adds, £ the Prince entered with the 
greatest eagerness into every study in which he engaged, 
whether belonging to science or art. He spared no exertion 
either of mind or body ; on the contrary, he rather sought 
difficulties in order to overcome them. The result was such 
an harmonious development of his powers and Ihcultios as is 
vory seldom arrived at.’ 

The Prince’s talent for mimicry and ihe grotesque was 
often exercised for the amusement of his companions. A 
University, especially a Grcnnan University, with the oddly 
accentuated ways of its professors, can never fail to supply 
abundant materials for this kind of gift, and as the Prince's 
excellent memory, and mastery of the various subjects dealt, 
with, enabled him either to reproduce whole passages from 
their loctiues, or to improvise excellent imitations of them, 
his skill was huvo never to be in want cither of a theme or of 
a sympathetic audience. His powers in this direction, which 
appear to have been very freely exercised at tlie University, 
were never lost; neither were the keen perception of the 
ludicrous, and the genial play of humour deadened, out of 
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wlucli they sprang. Happily for a man of earnest Imbils of 
mind, thebe qualities survive sorrows, disappointment s, suffer- 
ing in all its forms, and often help to make things endurable, 
under which mind and body would otherwise succumb. 

Soon after the Prince had settled in Bonn, the death of 
William IV. (20th June, 1837) devolved somewhat unex- 
pectedly upon the Princess Victoria, then only eighteen, the 
gra\ e responsibilities of Queen of England. These were made 
nr ue serious hy the state of parties at the time, each ar- 
rayed in em enomed hostility against the other, and main- 
taining the struggle for power with a zeal, which the accession 
of it young and popular Sovereign to the throne could scarcely 
tail to quicken into warmer lifo. Against the dangers of her 
difficult position the young Queen had been secured, so lur 
as this could be done, hy careful training in souud eonatilii- 
tioual principles, and hy the paternal counsels of Xing 
Leopold, whose great knowledge and experience were con- 
stantly at her service. In anticipation of the Princess's legal 
majority, on the previous 24th of May, he had arranged lor 
the presence of Baron Stockmar in England to aid her hy 
liis counsel and assistance ; and the arrival of the Baron, 
about a month before the King’s death, happened most op- 
portunely, when the immediate prospect of the Accession had 
brought closely home to the Princess the magnitude ami 
delicacy of the duties she was likely so soon to he called 
upon to perform. He was a man on whose judgment, fore- 
thought, and purity of motive, no less tliau on Ins thorough 
knowledge of the English Constitution and of the English 
people, entire reliance might be placed ; and possessing ns he 
did the complete confidence of the Princess, his advice at 
such a Crisis could not fail to be of the highest value. As 
such it was viewed hy her, and it strengthened her steps 
amid the mazes of the numerous perplexities which sur- 
rounded her new position. 
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Tlio Prince was not likely to be an indifferent observer of 
what was taking place in England. He lost no time in con- 
gratulating his ‘ clearest cousin ’ on the great change which 
had taken placo in her life. ‘Now,’ he addb, writing on the 
2(itli of June (Early Years, p. 147), ‘you are Queen of the 
mightiest land of Europcj in your hand lies tire happiuess 
of millions. May Heaven assist you and strengthen you 
with its strength in that high hut difficult task ! I hope 
that your reign may be long, happy, and gdorious, and that 
yoru- efforts may be rewarded by the thankfulness ancl love 
of yum subjects.’ His correspondence also records tlm satis- 
faction with which he hears of the ‘ astonishing self- 
possession ’ of the young - Queen, and of the high praise from 
all par-ties, which seemed to promise so auspiciously for her 
reign. 

The accession of the Queen revived the rumours, which 
had been for some time current, of a contemplated marriage 
with her cousin ; and it was thought expedient by their uncle, 
with the view of withdrawing public attention for the time 
from the young Princes, that they should spend the autumn 
vacation of 1837 in making a tour through (Switzerland and 
the north of Italy. September- and October were accordingly 
spent in a thorough exploration of Switzerland and the 
Italian lakes on foot. This mode of travelling, rigidly 
adhered to by the Prince under every difficulty, enabled him 
to enjoy the beauties of the country to the fullesl degree. 
Milan and Venice, with their treasm-es of art, completed the 
delights of his torn - . Nor was the young Queen absent from 
his thoughts, for wherever- he went he collected views and 
other memorials — such as a * I4ose des Alpes ’ from the Rigbi, 
an autograph of Voltaire’s procured at Ferney — which he 
forwarded to her in a small volume upon his return. The 
plcasrn-es of this tom- wore somewhat overshadowed for the 
Princes by the thought that their lives, which had hitherto 
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run on in ft mingled current, wore soon to lx' divided, and 
that next year each must start upon a separate course in i lie 
fulfilment of their respective careers. ‘That imiiiionl,’ the 
Prince writes to the Duchess of baxc-lrotha [19th Novontlior, 
1837), ‘is, in its saddest form, over before me.’ 

On his return to Bonn, invigorated by liis holiday, I he 
Prince plunged with increased energy into the studios appro- 
priate to his future position : Homan law, political economy, 
history, anthropology, and philosophy, with the modem lan- 
guages. At these, especially the first, he worked with the 
closest application to the end of the, year, when lie sought, 
some relaxation in those long pedestrian rambles tor which 
the Rhine country near Bonn presents so many ojiporl unit ies. 

But the time had now arrived when the project of (lie 
English marriage had to be brought explicitly before him. 
The Queen had been consulted by her uncle, who considered 
it expedient that some ‘decisive arrangement ’ should he 
made for the year 1839. To this Iter Majesty demurred, for 
reu»ons which her uncle considered conclusive, and which 
those who know the world host will agree were dicluled by 
sound practical sense. She w T as herself, she urged, too young. 
So also was the Prince ; and, being still underage, a iniirringo 
with him would be regarded by hor subjects ns prcmiilurc. 
Moreover, his mastery of the English language was still very 
imperfect, and, if he was to take up a proper position in 
England, it was important that this doled should bo re- 
medied; and that he should also have a wider experience, 
more practised habits of observation, and more self-raliiiiice, 
than it was possible he could up to that time have acquired. 

During a visit which lie made to Brussels with his brother, 
in the beginning of 1838, the Prince was made awaro of 
what was proposed, and of these necessary conditions, 

‘I have had a long conversation with Albert,’ King Eeo- 
pold writes to Baron Stockmar, who was then in England, 
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in the March of that year, ‘ and have put the whole case 
honestly and kindly before him. lie looks at the question 
from its most elevated and honourable point of view. He 
considers that troubles arc inseparable from all human posi- 
tions, and that, therefore, if one must be subject to plagues 
and annoyances, it is better to be so for some great and 
worthy object than for trivial and paltiy ends. I told him 
it would be necessary to posipone the maniage for a few 
years. ... I find him very sensible on all those points. 
But lie made one just remark. “ I tun ready,” ho said, “ to 
submit to this delay, if I have only some certain assurance 
to go upon. But if, after waiting, perhaps, for three ycius, 
I should find that the Queen no longer desired the maniage, 
it would place me in a ridiculous position, and would, to a 
certain extent, ruin all my prospects for the future.” ’ In 
the same letter the King remarks of the Princo: ‘If I 
am not very much mistaken, ho possesses all the qualities 
required to fit him for the position which lie will occupy 
in England. His understanding is sound, his apprehension 
clear and rapid, and his heart in the right place. He lias 
groat powers of observation, and possesses singular prudence, 
without anything about him that can he called cold or 
morose ’ ( Early Years , p. 217). Already <ho Prince was 
remarkable for a power of self-control unusual in so young a 
man. The King’s attention, lie mentions, had been called 
to this by the Prince’s governor, Colonel Wiechmann, with 
the remark that ‘ he will find this quality most useful to 
him in after life.’ It was certainly often and severely tested. 

In the course of this visit it was arranged that, after 
leaving the University, the Princo should make a tour in 
Italy to complete his education. The Queen had made 
Baron Stoclanar, who was in constant personal communica- 
tion with her at this time, fully aware of her feelings and 
wishes upon this subject, and requested him to aecompauy 
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the Prince upon his tour, What had passed between them 
was well known to King Leopold. Neither ho nor 15, lion 
Stockuur was therefore likely to entertain misgivings with 
respect to Her Majesty's ultimate intentions, all hough these 
appear to have been, perhaps not unnaturally, present, to 
the mind of the Priuco'a lather (Early Years, p. 3151). 
In April the young Prince again visited King Leopold at 
Brussels, and the King was able to report to Huron Kloekmur 
on the 12th of that month, that the objection to the Piinee 
Albert's too youthful appearance was rapidly disappearing. 
‘Albert,’ he writes, ‘is much improved, lie looks so much 
more manly, and from his “touruuro” one might easily 
take lmn to he twenty-one or twenty-two.’ 

With the Italian journey was io come the d icudcd 
separation of the brothers. Princo Ernest was to go to 
Dresden, and theie enter upon active military life, starting 
tirst, so as not to he left at home alone. ‘The separation,* 
writes Prince Albert to Prince von Lowouslein, 2(ith October, 
1838, ‘will be frightfully painful to us. [Jut.il now We 
have never, as loug as we can recollect, been a single 
day away from each other. I caunoL hear to think of that 
moment.’ So completely, ‘with two seeming bodies but one 
heait, had tho brothers up to this moment shared all (heir 


sports, their studies, their joys and troubles, (lie life of <. a eli 
had been so merged in that of the other, that it, is with 
an obvious shock and sense of strangeness the Prince duels 
himself, in announcing his bvotlior’s departure to their 
grandmother at Gotha, forced ‘to give up tho diatom of 
saying we, and to use the I, which sounds so cold and 
egotistical’ (Early Years, p. 184.}. 4 

The wrench was severe to both. But tho younger Prince 
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wns not permitted to brood over it in tin* solitude of home. 
A few days aftenvards lie bt>l oni for Italy, in fulfilment of 
a long-cherished desire, accompanied by baron Stoclanar. 
lie knew the baron only slightly, and indeed was rather at 
a loss to understand wiry he was sought out by one to whom 
he was almost a stranger, but the sendees of his uncle’s 
friend were not to he slighted, especially as baron Stoclanar 
will already familiar with the ground from having lisited 
it more than once, along with Prince Leopold. On tlie 
24th of December, 183H, they reached Florence, where they 
remained in the Casa Ceriui till tin 4 following - March. To 
0110 who, like the Prince, loved and had studied both Nature 
and Art, Florence was, as might be expected, full of charm. 

‘ 1 am often quite intoxicated with delight,’ lie writes to his 
old University friend, Prince von Lowenstein, c when I come 
out of one of the galleries. The country round Florence, 
too, possesses extraordinary attractions.’ And Sir Francis 
Seymour, then a Lieutenant in the 1 9tli Regiment, who had, 
at the request of King Leopold, joined the Prince at Florence 
in February, and remained with him for the remainder of 
his tour, meutions that his great delight ‘was to lake long 
walks in the beautiful country round Florence. This he 
appeared heartily to enjoy. He became at once gay and 
animated. “ Now I can breathe ! Now I am liappy 1 ” 
Such were his constant exclamations.’ 

In Florence the Prince continued his active and studious 
habits, risiug at six and working till noon, dining simply 
at two o’clock, when liis drink was water, and going to bed 
as a rule at nine. Music occupied much of his attention. 
He played well on both the piano and the organ, and be 
would often resort to tlie Church of the Dadia, when it was 
closed to the public, to play on its Bne organ. As the music 
peuetrated the solemn stillness of the church and cloisters 
(Sir Francis Seymour writes), the monks on then - way to 
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the Refectory would stop and listen, whispering to each 
other, ‘Quel Principe forestiere suoua hone <pmsi quanto 
il nostro Pupi’ — Papi being the organist of the Paul 1 a, and 
also the Prince's instructor. 

Little as the Prince was disposed for such tilings, the 
amusements of society necessarily claimed many ol his 
even ing s. *1 lune thrown myself,’ he says, in liiu letter 
already quoted, ‘into the vortex of society. J have danced, 
dined, supped, paid compliments, boon introduced to people 
and had people introduced to mo, chattered French and 
English, exhausted every conceivable phrase ill wmt tin 1 
weather, played the amiable — in short, have made “ bonne 
mine a mauvais jeu.” You know my passion for this sorl 
of thing, and must therefore admire my strength of dia- 
meter, in that I hare never excused myself, never returned 
home till 0 in the morning, in a word, that 1 have tidily 
drained the Carnival cup to the dregs.’ This playful ex- 
aggeration of his sacrifices to the claims of fashionable life 
is well balanced by the ball-room incident recorded by Hi 1 * 
Francis Seymour (Early Years, p. 196). Seeing the Prince 
engaged in a warm discussion with the blind Marquis di 
Capponi, a man of distinguished attainments, the Grand 
l)uke Leopold remarked to Lady Augusta Fox, ‘Here is a 
Prince of whom we may be proud. Lovely partners wait for 
him, while he is occupied with the learned.’ 

Even his elderly aucl Bage friend Stockmar rallied him 
on his disinclination to general society and backwardness in 
paying attention to the ladies; ascribing those peculiarilios 
to the circumstance, that the Prince had unfortunately too 
little of the society and tending of a mother or other 
cultivated woman during his early years. They were pro- 
hahly quite as much the result of temperament. In these 
matters, at any rate, it is idle to fight against uni lire or 
confirmed habit. The Prince was too sincere to affect an 
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interest or admiration which he did not feel, and was at no 
pains at any time of his life to dispense the small current 
coin of compliment or pleasantry, the ring of which, if 
agreeable, is too frequently false. 

From Florence the Prince went in March to Rome, where 
he spent three weeks, working lnud from daybreak to sunset 
in seeing all that it offered of interest in Art ancient and 
modern, and in antiquities. lie did not spare himself the 
tourist’s accustomed penance of an interview with the Pope 
(Gregory XYI.). ‘"We conversed,’ he writes, ‘in Italian on 
the influence the Egyptians had had on Greek Art, and that 
again on Roman Art. The Pope asserted that the Greeks 
had taken their models from the Etruscans. In spite of his 
infallibility, I ventured to assert that they had derived their 
lessons in art from the Egyptians ’ ( Early Years , p. 200). 
Naples was next visited, with all the surrounding places of 
interest; of which none struck him so much as Pompeii, 
the place which above all others stirs the imagination of 
the student of ancient life and manners. 

From this point the Prince turned hack to Milan, taking 
Rome, Tivoli, Viterbo, Sienna, Leghorn, Lucca and Genoa 
on the way. At Milan, where the Prince was met by his 
father, Baron Stockmar left him, and the Prince returned to 
Colmrg, by way of Genova. Here Sir Francis Seymour, with 
whom the Prince had become very intimate, took his leave, 
the last of the pleasant group, whose complete harmony 
had made their short sojourn together most agreeable. 

The Italian tour was acknowledged by the Prince to have 
been of great advantage to him, and * the society of a man so 
highly distinguished as Baron Stockmar 1 to have been moat 
precious and valuable.’ ‘My range of observation bas been 
doubled, and my power of forming a right judgment will be 
much increased by having seen for myself.’ That he had 
already learned not only to think for himself, but to speak 
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his thoughts, throwing 1 off the can! of universal admiration 
which infects most young 1 travellers, in very apparent from 
what follows. ‘ Italy is truly a most interesting country, and 
an inexhaustible source of knowledge. One coni rives, how- 
ever, to taste extraordinarily little of the enjoyment one pro- 
mises oneself there. In many, many respects the country is 
far behind what one had expected. Climate, scenery, art istio 
feeling and skill, in all those one feels most, disagreeably dis- 
appointed.’ 

Soon after the Prince's return to Colmrg, his brother's 
coming of age was celebrated (21st June, 1HJ1D) with the 
usual festivities; and by a special act of the legislature 
Prince Albert was at the same time declared to lie of nge. 
It was a source of deep gratification to him, that in tins 
important step of their lives his brother and himself had 
still been allowed to go hand in hand. ‘ Now,’ he writes, 1 I 
am my own master, as I hope always to be, and under all 
circumstances.’ 

The return home had been looked forward to eagerly by 
the Prince, as enabling him to resume the studies interrupted 
by his Italian tour. Much to his chagrin, he had to accom- 
pany liia father to Carlsbad— ‘a place Hud, I hide mortally, 1 
—at the very time, as he remarks in a letter to Huron Stock- 
mar (28th May, 1839), when he had £ formed the lines! plans 
for the study of English language and history, for which 
the quiet of the Eosenau would have been particularly well 
suited.’ These regrets were intensified, when a few months 
afterwards he found himself suddenly called to a position, 
in which it was of the highest moment to him that ho 
should be thoroughly master of both. All he was able to 
secure was a short interval ‘of quiet and regular occu- 
pation’ at the Eosenau in September, -soon, however, to 
be interrupted by the visit to England, which decided tlm 
future course of hi® lif« 
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Tiih impressions of the Prince’s character produced upon 
Baron Btockmnr during the Italian tour have been preserved 
in a memorandum by the Baron, of which some portions are 
quoiod in his Mouu>i/r8. 

c The Prince,’ he says ( Dcnlnu'iLi'Llirjlceiten, p. 331), ‘hears 
a striking resemblance to his mother, and at the Fame lime, 
though differing in much, takes after her in many respects, 
both physical and mental. He has the same mobility and 
readiness of mind, the same intelligence, the same over- 
ruling desire and talent for appearing kind and amiable to 
others, the same tendency to espicr/lerie , and to tho treat- 
rnont of men and things in a droll and consequently often 
pleasant fashion, the same habit of not dwelling long upon a 
subject. 

* Iiis constitution cannot he culled strong ; still I incline 
to think, that with proper dietetic management of himself, 
it may easily gain strength and stability. After any ex- 
ertion he is apt to look pale and exhausted. Great exertion 
is repugnant to him, and his tendency is to spare himself 
both morally and physically. 

* Full of the host intentions and the noblest resolutions, 
he often falls short in giving them effect. Iiis judgment is 
in many things beyond his years ; but hitherto at least he 
shows not the slightest interest in politics. Even while the 
most important occurrences are in progress, and their issues 
undecided, he docs not care to look into a newspaper. lie 
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ho lota, moreover, all foreign journals in abhorrence; and 
while declaring that the Aug slang Allijemeine Zeltnng is 
the only paper one wants, or that is worth reading, he does 
not even read that. 

‘ As respects lea belles manibres, there is still room for 
improvement. This defect must be in a great measure as- 
cribed to the fact, that hia earliest years were passed without 
the advantage of the society or eare of a mother or other 
culti\atcd woman . 1 

‘ On the whole, he will always have more success with 
men than with women, in whose society he shows too little 
empress ament, and is too indifferent and retiring.’ 

Such was the searching accuracy of Stockmar’s powers of 
observation, that it is impossible to doubt the general truth 
of this sketch. The eye of the old physician was not more 
quick to detect the latent constitutional weakness, which 
was afterwards fatally developed, than to see the disinclina- 
tion to sustained effort, which was probably in a groat mea- 
sure, if not wholly, the result of that weakness. At the 
same time it must not he forgotten that the standard by 
which Stockmar judged the Prince was no ordinary 011c. 
How few young men, even among the greatly gifted, could 
have borne so well a scrutiny so relentlessly severe ? 8 uch it 
was, and could not fail to be, for no one could estimate more 
soundly how much would be required and expected of the 
future husband of the Queen of England. Without excep- 
tional strength and elevation of character, exceptional clear- 
ness of aim and powers of work, disappointment could not 
fail to ensue. The Prince’s indifference to politics, moreover, 

1 Stockmar was too subtle an observer not to have felt lie truth of (lie 
opinion expressed by Goethe in the Torquato Tasso: 

Want in eenau erfshren was rich ziemt, 

80 frugo nut bei ofleln Erauen an. 

Wonldsb thou b(» eminent for courteous grace, 

Seek noble women out, ana lf-m nf tli, 
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must have been a somce of the greatest anxiety io Rtoekmar, 
knowing, os he did, how soon and how urgently the Piinee 
might he called upon to deal with the most intricate pio- 
bletns, Loth political and social, which were then springing 
up on all sides. With such a prospect in view, tho highest 
general accomplishments were not likely to satisfy this stern 
yet kindly critic. 

It has been already shown, however, that even in the 
Prince’s boyhood and early youth the earnest tone of his 
mind, and the firmness and energy of his character, had 
impressed his brother and fell ow-s indents with a sense of 
superiority to which they felt themselves compelled to 
bow. Whatever, therefore, Rtoekmar may have seen in him 
of a tendency ‘to spare himself morally and physically’ must 
have been due to temporary causes, and foreign to his inner 
nature. The latent energy of will, combined with the high 
moral senso, which enabled the Prince, the moment the call 
of duty came, to overcome the natural tendencies which 
might otherwise have been so injurious to his career, had 
either boon under-estimated by Rtoekmar, or bad escaped 
his notice. Neither is this to be wondered at, for nothing 
bad occurred, or was likely to occur, during tho tour in Italy, 
to bring this aspect of his character into relief. Stookmar's 
apprehension manifestly was, that, apart from his distaste 
for polities, there was a want of thoroughness and of practical 
aim in the Prince’s character which, in a man so fond of 
art, and of such varied accomplishments, might very readily 
degenerate into dilettantism. The result proved that he was 
mistaken ; hut, such being his fear, it was natural that he 
should press upon tho Prince, ns he did, both then and sub- 
sequently, the necessity for such a discipline of his hastes and 
habit s as might, have tlm effect of overcoming every defect of 
natural inclination. To liis suggestions on tbiR point the 
Prince listened with his usual candour ; and their effect is 

T> 2 
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\ iVilile in the disappointment which we have seen that he fell 
at being prevented from devoting the months after his return 
from Italy to unbroken study of those brandies of know- 
ledge, in which it was essential for his future career that 
he should he thoroughly grounded. 

Meanw hil e the current of events in England made it 
desirable that the question of the marriage of the Queen 
should he again pressed. So long as Her Majesty's choice 
was not avowedly fixed, the disposal of her hand coultl not 
fail to be an object of family or dynastic ambition, and of 
diplomatic intrigue. Nor were busy schemers wanting, 
whose views as to the fitting husband for the Queen were 
influenced by considerations very different from ihose which, 
as we have seen, governed King Leopold in his selection of 
Prince Albert. Their intrigues, intrigues from within as 
well as from without, were not unobserved ; and although, 
from their very nature, such projects could not he oilier- 
wise than futile, still their mere existence was a cause of 
annoyance, and they might, if persevered in, have become a 
source of serious disquietude. To put an end to them, at 
once and for ever was, therefore, an object of importance. 

Moreover, many difficult public questions wore being agi- 
tated, and others wore looming in the distance. The strife 
of parties, already sufficiently fierce, had recently been em- 
bittered by the circumstances attending the attempt of Mir 
Hubert Peel to form an administration in May 1839, which 
had broken down on a question as to the retirement of 
the Ladies of the Queen’s Bedchamber. It is well under- 
stood now, that there was misunderstanding at tho time 
on both sides ; but the immediate effect was to exasperate 
the Tory party by tho feeling that a tottering Ministry 
owed its continuance in office to the personal predilections 
of the Sovereign. This was not so ; but at the same time 
it cannot he denied that the young Queen’s warm personal 
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regard for Lord Melbourne, and for the adherents of liib 
administration who had surrounded Iter Majesty since 
lier Accession, had not unnaturalJy earned her to drift 
insensibly into political partisanship, and to forget for 
a time the obvious, but up to that time much neglected, 
doctrine, inculcated upon her by her uncle, and practised by 
himself in Belgium with marked success, that it is the para- 
mount dirty of a constitutional Monarch to maintain a 
position of neutrality towards the leaders of party on both 
sides. The continuance of the state of things to which 
this led must have been productive of consequences the 
most mischievous ; and to avert such a result, as well probably 
as to close the life of dazzling and continuous excitement, 
which the Queen lias herself pronounced to be ‘detrimental 
to all natural feelings and affections ’ ( Early Years , p. 200), 
those who had her welfare most at heart were anxious to 
secure for her without longer delay a husband’s guidance and 
support. 

To effect this, however, was no simple mat ter. All that 
the Queen had heard of the Prince was most favourable. 
Her inclination also towards him remained unchanged ; and, 
to use her own words, ‘ slie never had an idea, if she married 
at all, of any one else.’ Still Her Majesty deshed delay, and 
she had expressed this wish so strongly in writing to King 
Leopold (loth July, 1839), that he apparently deemed it 
prudent to place the prospects of a union before the Prince 
under a more unpromising aspect than was altogether jus- 
tiiicd by Her Majesty’s language. The Prince could not 
otherwise have come to England, as he did, under the 
mistaken impression that the Queen ‘ wished the affair to he 
considered as broken off, and that for four years she could 
think of no marriage.’ 2 

Pier Majesty’s reasons for desiring delay need not he 
! 800 Ids loiter to Prince von Lowunstein, Early Tears, p, 246. 
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dwelt upon, as they were destined very soon tr> give way 
before the irresistible feeling inspired by the Prince, when 
they again met. On the lOlli of October, 1839, he arrived 
with his brother at Windsor Cab tie. ‘ The three years,’ 
says General Grey (Early Yearn, p. 223), ‘which had passed 
since the Princes were last in England had greatly improved 
their personal appearance. Tall and manly as they belli 
were. Prince Albert was eminently handsome. Hut ilioro 
was also in his countenance a gentleness of expression, and 
peculiar sweetness in his smile, with a look of deep thought 
and high intelligence in his dear Line eye and expansive 
forehead, that added a charm to the impression ho produced 
in those who saw him, far beyond that derived from mere 
heanty or regularity of feat men.’ On the second day all or 
their arrival, ‘ the most friendly demonstrations,’ as t hi' Prince 
informs his friend Prince von Lowcnsteiu (Early Yuan, 
p. 240), ‘were directed towards him,’ and on tho Haino day 
the impression produced on the Queen is thus conveyed by 
Her Majesty in a letter to her uncle : ‘ Albert’s beauty is most 
striking, and he is most amiable and unaffected— -in short, 
very fascinating' ‘ The young men are very amiable delight- 
ful companions, and I am very happy to have them here.’ 

These words of the young Princess recall, as wo read them, 
by their artless frankness, Miranda’s burst of admiration, 
when she sees Ferdinand for the first time, 

1 might call him 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I over saw so noble.— Tempest, act i. sc. 2. 

Like Prospero, too, the King, well able to appreciate their 
full significance, must have felt disposed to exclaim, 

It goes on, I soc, 

As mj' soul prompts it, 

Ancl indeed it is obvious that this feeling was present to 
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his mind in acknowledging the Queen’s letter (15th October, 
1839). ‘I am sure,’ lie says, ‘you will like tlie cousins the 
more, the longer you see them. They are young men of 
merit, and without that puppylike affectation, which is so 
often found with young- gentlemen of rank ; and, though 
remarkably well informed, they are vory free from pedantry. 

* Albert is a very agreeable companion. His manners are 
so gentle and harmonious, that one likes to have him near 
oneself. I always found him so when I had him with me, 
and I think his travels have still further improved him. lie 
is full of talent and fun, and draws cleverly. I am glad to 
hear that they please the people who see them. They deserve 
it, and were rather nervous about it. I trust they will en- 
liven your sojourn in the old eastle, and may Albert be able 
to strew roses without thorns on the pathway of life of our 
good Victoria I He is well qualified to do so ’ ( Early Years , 
p. 229). 

While the King was writing thus from Brussels, all had 
been made clear between the parties themselves. The pre- 
vious day (14th October), the Queen had informed Lord 
Melbourne of her intention. He showed the greatest satis- 
faction at the announcement , adding the expression of his 
conviction, that it would not only make the Queen’s position 
more comfortable, but would be well received by the country, 
who were anxious for her marriage. The Queen lost no time 
in communicating to King Leopold what had passed between 
the Prince and herself. Great was his delight at the 
accomplishment of the cherished wish of years. 

‘I had,’ he writes (24th October, 1839), ‘when J learned' 
your decision, almost the feeling of old Simeon: “Now 
lei test Thou thy servant depart in peace.” Your choice has 
been for those last years my conviction of what might and 
would he best for your happiness. ... In your position, 
which may and will perhaps become in future even more 
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difficult in a political point of view, you could not exi '1 
without having a happy and agreeable “ interieur.” And T 
am much deceived (which I think 1 am not), or j r ou will find 
in Albert jnst the very qualities and disposition which are 
indispensable for your happiness, and which will suit your 
own character, temper, and mode of life.’ 

There was another, who was not forgotten hy either the 
Queen or Prince in the first tumnll of their happiness, for 
they knew well how he had set his heart upon the result, 
which had now so happily come about. This was Huron 
Stoekmar. To him the Queen had so recently and so 
strongly expressed her resolution not to marry for some time, 
that she approached the subject with a naive embarrnssmenl, 
which must have touched the heart of this devoted friend. 

‘ Windsor Castlu, loth October, 183U, 

‘ I do feel so guilty, I know not how to begin my letter — 
hut I think the news it will contain will be sufficient to 
ensure your forgiveness. Albert has completely won my 
heart, and all was settled between us this morning. ... I 
feel certain he will make me very happy. I wish T could 
say I felt as certain of my making him happy, hut I shall do 
my best. Uncle Leopold must tell you all about the details, 
which I have not time to do. . . . Albert is very much 
attached to you.’ 

The next day (16th October, 1839), Prince Albert writes 
to give Laron Stoekmar what he knew would be ‘ the most 
welcome news possible.’ ‘ Victoria,’ he adds ( Early Years, 
p. 226), { is so good and kind to me, that I am often puzzled 
to believe that I should he the object of so much affection. 
I know the interest you take in my happiness, and therefore 
pour out my heart to you. . . . More or more seriously I 
cannot write ; I am at this moment too much bewildered to 
do on 
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Das An go sieht den Himmel often, 

Es sclnvclgfc das Herz in Soligkeit .’ 3 

Stockmar would not have been Stockmar, if, while offering- 
to the Prince his hearty congratulations in return, lie had 
not coupled them with earnest counsels as to the course 
which must be pursued in laying the foundation of lrib 
future happiness, and in fulfilling worthily the duties of his 
great position. One hope had been fulfilled; it had yet to 
bo crowned by the fulfilment of the other — that the Prince 
should in every sense prove himself true to the high ideal 
Stockmar had designed for him. The Prince’s reply was 
well calculated to assure him he would not he disappointed. 

‘Dear Baron Stockmar, — A thousand, thousand thanks 
for your dear, kind letter. I felt sure you would take much 
interest in an event of such moment to myself, and for which 
you have yourself paved the way. 

‘Your prophecy is fulfilled. The climax has come upon 
us by surprise, before we could have expected it ; and I now 
doubly regret that the last summer, which I might have 
employed in many useful preparations, has been thrown away, 
in deference to the wishes of relations and the views of 
those who influenced the disposal of my life. 

‘I have laid to heart your friendly and kind-hearted 
counsels as to the true foundation on which my future happi- 
ness must rest, and they accord entirely with the principles 
which I had already thought out upon that subject for myself. 
An individuality, a character, which shall -win the respect, 
the love, and the confidence of the Queen and of the nation, 
must be the keystone of my position. Such an individuality 
gives a guarantee for the disposition, which prompts the 

a Uoivvob opona on tho ravish’d eye, 

Tho heat l is all entranced in bliss, 

Thi'So linos are from Seliillor’s Sovg of tho Bell, always a fimmrite poom 
with tho Th’infip 
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actions ; and, where this exists, even should misl ukes he 
committed, they are more likely to have allowance made For 
them, than are the best and grandest designs to aceuie 
support, where confidence in their author is wanting. 

‘If, therefore, I prove a “noble” Prince in the true 
sense of the word, as you call upon me to he, it will coat, me 
less trouble to act wisely and prudently, and thence a richer 
harvest of blessings will follow on my acts. 

‘ I will not let my courage fail. With firm resolution and 
true zeal on my part, I cannot fail to continue “ noble, 
manly, and princely” in all things, hi regulating my 
actions good advice is the out* thing needful ; aud that, you 
can give me better than any ouo, if you will only make up 
your mind to sacrifice your time to me, at least for the first 
year of my 1 icing here. 

‘I have still much to say to you, but must conclude, as 
the cornier cannot wait longer. I hope, however, to discuss 
the subject more fully with you at Wiesbaden in person. 
Hoping I shall there find you well and hearty, 1 remain, 

c Tours truly, 

‘ At/mert.’ 

■AVindsor, 6tli November, 1839,’ 

Neither the happiness of what Schiller has called /)/« 
schona Zeit de r er&ten Lichc,* a happiness iu the Prince's ease 
made more intense by the singular purity and unselfishness of 
his nature, on which the devotion shown him seems to haw 
come with a bewildering strangeness, nor the brilliancy 
ot the position into which this love had raised him, blinded 
him for a moment to its stornor features. Indeed, for a 

4 Adi, etisa &ia ewig griinon bliobo 
Dio Bchcito Uoil dor orston Liobo 1 

Ab me! Tbnt Lords delirious limo 
JUigJit Itoop tbe frofthnosH of its priiuo ! 
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nature such as his these must have possessed a positive 
chann, in tlie necessity which they imposed upon it of 
bracing' itself to gi apple with difficulties and to subdue oppo- 
sition. Treu und Font, Trice and Firm, was the motto of his 
House, and if the ways of life wore to be all pleasantness and 
peace, the blazon would have been a continual rebuke to so 
chivalrous a spirit. ‘ With the exception of my relations to 
the Queen,’ he writes to his step-mother (Farlij Yearn, 
]). 238 j, ‘my future position will have its dark sides, and the 
sky will not always he blue and unclouded. But life has its 
thorns in every position, and the consciousness of having 
used one’s powers and endeavours for an object so great 
as that of promoting the welfare of so many will surely he 
sufficient to support me.’ 

One immediate pang came with his triumph — tlie thought 
of bidding adieu to the dear Thuringian land, and to all 
who loved him there, and whom he loved so deeply. This 
troubled him in his brightest moments. ‘ Oh, the future ! ’ 
he writes to the Duchess of Gotha, well knowing what 
an echo the words would awaken in her heart, ‘does it 
not bring with it the moment when I shall have to take 
leave of my dear, dear homo, and of you ? I cannot think of 
tin's without being overcome by a feeling of profound melan- 
choly.’ 1-Lo comforts the kind guardian of his youth, of 
whose life his formed no small part, by protesting that it 
will he easy for him — though I 10 must even then have 
doubted his own words — ‘ to make a run over occasionally ’ to 
see his kindred, and concludes by asking her blessing, with 
the assurance, 1 It will he a talisman to me against all the 
storms the future may have in store for me.’ 

Leaving London on the 14th of November the Princes pro- 
ceeded by way of Bonn to Wiesbaden, where they found the 
King of the Belgians, who had summoned Baron Stockmar 
to his side to take part in the deliberations as to the arrange- 
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meats for the Prince' b establishment in England. ‘I hud 
them,’ the King writes to Iter Majesty, ‘looking well, par- 
ticularly Albeit. It proves that happiness is an excellent 
reined} , and keeps people in better health than any other. 
He is much attached to you, and modes l when speaking oi 
you. lie is besides in great spirits, full of gaiety and fun.’ 

The intimate communications which passed on Ibis oc- 
casion lx tween the Prince and Baron Stockmar seem to have 
convinced the latter that a most favourable development ot 
the Prince’s character had taken place within the short 
internal which had elapsed since they had separated at Milan. 
It was important, as he well knew, that the members of the 
Koyal Household should be prepared to expect in the Prineo 
a man entitled by his personal qualities to command their 
admiration, and able, in case of necessity, to compel their 
respect. He was therefore at pains to communicate the 
result of his observations to the Baroness Lelizen, than whom 
no one was more likely, from her position at Court, U> bo 
of service in preparing the way for the Prince being duly 
appreciated there. These were conveyed in a 1 otter of the 
loth of December, 1839, which is of peculiar interest, when 
read in the light of the Prince’s subsequent career. 

‘ With sincere pleasure I assure you, the more I Nee of the 
Prince the better I esteem and love b'm. His intellect is 
so sound and clear, his nature so i ''.spoiled, so childlike, so 
predisposed to goodness as well aB truth, that ouly two 
external elements will be required, to make of him a truly 
distinguished Prince. The first of these will be opportunity 
to acquire a proper knowledge of men and of the world ; the 
second will be intercourse with Englishmen of experience, 
culture and integrity, by whom he may be made thoroughly 
conversant with their nation and Constitution. ... As 
regards his future relation to the Queen, I have a confident 
hope, that they will make each other happy by mutual love, 
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confidence, and esteem. As I have known the Queen, she 
was always quick and acute in her perceptions, straight- 
forward moreover, of singular purity of heart, without a trace 
of vanity or pretension. She will consequently do full 
justice to the Prince's head and heart ; and, if this he so, and 
the Prince be really loved by the Queen, and recognised for 
what he is, then his position will be right in the main, 
especially if he manage at the same time to secure the good- 
will of the nation. Of comse, he will have storms to en- 
counter, and disagreeables, like other people, especially those 
of exalted rank. But if he really possess the love of the 
Queen and the respect of the nation, I will answer for it, 
that after every storm he will come safely into port. You 
will therefore have my entire approval, if yon think the best 
course is, to leave him to his clear head, his Bound feeling, 
and excellent disposition’ ( Denkwurdigheiton , p. 240). 

The Duchess of Kent had from the first taken the Prince 
to her heart as a son ; and, in answer to her letters, which 
had followed him from England, he wrote to her from Wies- 
baden as follows : — 

1 Wiesbaden, 21st November, J830. 

1 Dearest Aunt, — A thousand thanks for your two dear 
letters, just received ! I see from them, that you are in close 
sympathy with your nephew — your son-in-law soon to be — 
which gratifies me very, very much. All you say strikes me as 
very true, and as emanating from a heart as wise as it is kind. 
1 regret, as you do, that I have not still some months at com- 
mand, to prepare myself for my new position — a position 
new to mo in so many ways ; yet what little time I have 
shall not fail to be turned to account, if they will allow me 
a moment’s leisure in Cobiug from other matters. 

‘What you say about my poor little Bride sitting all alone 
in her room, silent and sad, has touched me to the heart. 
Oh, that I might fly to her side to cheer her I 
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‘ You wish me to give you something' I have worm X 
send you the ring- which yon gave mo at Kensington on 
Victoria’s birthday in 1S3G. From that time it has never 
left my finger. Its very shape pioclaims, that it has boon 
squeezed in the grasp of many a manly hand, li has your 
name upon it ; hut the name is Victoria’s too, and X hog you 
to wear it in remembrance of her and of myself. 

‘ Our stay in Wiesbaden will be brief, for we expect 1o 
stmt for home the day after to-morrow. We stayed for a 
couple of hours in Bonn, visited our little old home there, 
and then gave a dfjeuner to our old masters, who received us 
with great cordiality. 

‘Now farewell, dearest Aunt, and continue your love for 

‘ Your devoted Nephew, 

‘ Album'.’ 

For c the poor little Bride’ there was no lack of those 
sweet words, touched with the gratefid hmuiliLy of a manly 
love, to receive which was a precious foreiasle to her of the 
happiness of the years to come. ‘That I am the object of so 
much love and devotion,’ the Prince writes to tire Queen, 
from Wiesbaden the same day (21&t November, 1839) ‘ often 
comes over me as something T can hardly realise. My pre- 
vailing feeling is, What am I, that such happiness should be 
mine ? For excess of happiness it is for me to know, that 
I am so dear to you.’ 

Vague rumours of the brilliant destiny which awaited the 
Prince had preceded him to Coburg ; but to all, except bis 
own family, his lips were of course sealed as to this ‘ open 
secret’ until the public announcement of the approaching 
marriage had been made in England. It must have been 
hard for the good people of Coburg to suppress their exuda- 
tion during the interval, in which it appears by the following 
letter from the Prince to the Queen, they were kept in a 
state of tantalising suspense. 
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‘ Coburg, 30th November, 1839. 

‘Yon receive these lilies fiom dear old Coburg, where I 
liave boon received with all possible cordiality. All are on 
the tiptoe of curiosity, anxious to know, and yet not daring 
to ask, and I am cruel enough to say nothing. This state of 
uncertainty, however, will not continue long. The next 
newspaper will probably bring the news of your declaration 
to the Privy Council, and then there will be a general out- 
burst of joy among the people here. 

‘My poor dear grandmnma is greatly touched by your 
letter. She is sadly depressed at the thought of parting from 
mo. She says that since my mother’s death she has not 
wept so much as in these last days ; still she hopes, what I 
am convinced will be the case, that I may find in yon, my 
deal- Victoria, all the happiness I could possibly desire. And 
so I shall, I can truly tell her for her comfort. . . . 

‘ Hitherto I have been teased and taken up with all sorts 
of preparations for leaving. But when Stockmar, who is to 
be here about three, arrives, I shall at once set to work to 
make a thorough study of the Blaclestone, you have so kindly 
sent me.’ 

A few days later the Prince again writes to the Queeu, 
and with characteristic misgiving as to his own merits. 

1 Coburg, 7th Docombor, 1839. 

‘ ... So the secret is out, the affair made public, and to 
all appearance generally received with great satisfaction. 
This is a good omen for us. Here it has been no easy matter 
for some days back to keep the secret, and it is well we need 
do so no longer. That people entertain everywhere so good 
an opinion of me is not pleasant, for it fills me with un- 
easiness and apprehension, that when I make my appearance 
they will be bitterly undeceived not to find mo what they 
expected. 
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‘ How often are my thoughts with you ! The hours I was 
privileged to pass with you in your dear little room arc the 
radiant points of my life; and I cannot even yet clearly 
picture to myself, that I am to he indeed so happy as to be 
always near you, always yom protector.’ 

Another letter to the Duchess of Kent, from Coburg, pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the Prince’s mind at this moment. 

‘ Coburg, 6th Docombor, 1830. 

* Dearest Aunt,— Accept my most hearty thanks for your 
dear note, which convinces me I am still often in your 
thoughts. What a multitude of emotions of the most diverse 
l-ind sweeps over and overwhelms mo — hope, love for dear 
Victoria, the pain of leaviug home, the parting from very 
dear kindred, the entrance into a new circle of relations, all 
meeting me with the utmost kindness, prospects the most 
brilliant, the dread of being unequal to my position, the 
demonstrations of so much attachment on the part of the 
loyal Ooburgers, English enthusiasm on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, the multiplicity of duties to be fulfilled, and, to 
crown all, so much laudation on every side, that I could sink 
to the earth with very shame ! I am lost in bewilderment. 
I pack, arrange, give directions about pieces of property, 
settle contracts, engage servants, write an infinitude of 
letters, study the English Constitution, and occupy myself 
about my coming future. 

‘ Ernest has left me, and gone to Dresden. I am not to 
see him in Coburg again. 

{ E\ erything is deep in snow, and I am tormented with a 
heavy cold. Forgive me, dearest Aunt, if what 1 write he 
rather confused. Just at present I am in that state myself. 
Not to weary you more, I take my leave, and remain, 

‘ Your devoted Nephew, 

‘ Amo'iit ’ 
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From Dresden, to which Prince Ernest, as mentioned in 
this letter, had gone, lie wrote to the Queen in iorms, which 
form at onco the finest commentary on the past life of his 
hrotliei, and the heat indication of its promise for the 
future. 

‘Drosilon, 10 Hi Poromljor, 1839. 

‘My dear Cousin, — Let mo thank you very sincerely for 
your kind answer to my letter. You are always so good and 
so kind to mo that I really fear I have not thanked you 
sufficiently. 

£ Oh ! if you could only know the place you and Albeit 
occupy in my heart ! Albert is my second self, and my houit 
is one with his I Independently of his being my brother, I 
love and esteem him moro than any one on earth. You will 
smile, perhaps, at my speaking of him to you in such glowing 
terras ; hut I do so that you may feel still more how mueli 
you have gained in him I 

4 As yet you are chiefly taken with his manner, so youth- 
fully innocent — his tranquillity — his clear and open mind. 
It is thus that he appears on first acquaintance. One reads 
less in his face of knowledge of men amt experience, and 
why? It is because he is pure before (ho world, and helbie 
his own conscience. Not as though he did not know what 
sin was — the earthly temptations — the weakness of man. 
No ; but because bo knew, and still knows, how to struggle 
against them, supported by tlio incomparable superiority and 
firmness of bis character ! 

‘From our earliest years we havo been surrounded by 
difficult circumstances, of which we were perfectly conscious, 
and, perhaps more than most people, we havo boon accus- 
tomed to see men in the most opposite positions that human 
life can offer. Albert never knew what it was to hesitate ; 
guided by his own clear sense, lie always walked calmly and 
steadily in the right path. In the greatest difficulties that 
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may meet you in your eventful life, you may repose the most 
entire confidence in him. And then only will you feel how 
great a treasure you possess in him ! 

4 He has, besides, all other qualities necessary to make a 
good husband. Your life cannot fail to be a happy one ! 

4 1 shall he very glad when the excitement of the first days 
is over, and all is again quiet, and when Papa shall have left 
England to be a distant and unintruding spectator of your 
new life. Hut how T shall then feel how much 1 have lost ! 
Time will, I trust, help me also [ Now — I feel very lonely ! 

4 Eknbst.’ 

If the brother, with all the interest of opening - manhood 
before him, felt thus 4 lonely,’ what was the state of the fond 
grandmother at Gotha, for whom nothing could replace the 
void thus created in her life ? 4 1 am very much upset,’ she 
writes to the Prince’s father (12th December, 1839), ‘The 
brilliant destiny awaiting our Albert cannot reconcile me 
to the thought that his country will lose him for over I 
And for myself, I lose my greatest happiness. But I think 
not of myself. The few years I may yet have to live will 
soon have pasted away. May God protect dear Albert, and 
keep him in the same heavenly frame of mind ! I hope 
the Queen will appreciate him. I have been much pleased 
that she has shown herself so bind towards me, especially 
as I am sure I owe it all to the affection of my Albert. 
And yet I cannot rejoice,’ 

A few days previous to this letter, the official declaration 
of the intended marriage had been made with unusual 
so 1 enmity at the Palace in Coburg. 4 The day,’ tire Prince 
wrote to the Queen, ‘affected me very much, as so many 
emotions filled my heart. Torn - hoalth was dr unk at dinner, 
where some 300 persons were present, with a tempest of huzzas. 
The joy of the people was so great that they went on firing 
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in the streets with guns and pistols during the whole night, 
so that one might have imagined a battle was going on.’ 

The joy thus expressed was coupled nevertheless with a 
wide-spread regret, that the country was to lose tho presence 
of a Prince, who had made himself no less beloved than 
respected throughout the Duchies. 

‘ These last days,’ the Prince writes to the Queen, from 
Gotha, on the 28th December, 1839, ‘ have been very trying 
and painful for me. The day before yesterday I hade adieu 
1 0 dear old Coburg ; now it lies behind me, and we have 
arrived at Gotha. The extraordinary kindness everywhere 
shown me on my leaving increased the emotion I could not 
but feel at taking leave. There was quite a stream of people 
from all quarters to the palace, the last days I was there, to 
get another look at me; not a village but must send its 
delegate to town to express to myself the interest taken by 
the community in the coming event. I am usually (alas !) 
of a rather cold nature, and it needs a pretty strong appeal 
to move me, but to see so many eyes filled with tears was too 
much for me. Here I have been received with a grand 
illumination, and a torchlight procession of the civic body.’ 

And when the time came, as it did on the 28th of the 
following month, for the departure of the Prince to Eng- 
land, the prevailing feeling was most strikingly shown. It 
cannot he hetter described than in the words of General 
Grey, who had gone over with Lord Torrington with the 
Patent for investing the Prince with the Order of the Garter, 
and to accompany him to England. 5 


5 * Tho winter months of this your,' writes "Frederick Porthis, under whom 
the Prince had studied at Bonn, in a lottor pulilishod in his Memoirs, ‘have 
keen mado interesting ami exciting by the chapter of history which has keon 
enacted hers, Per tho Grand-Ducal Pupa kound tho Garter round his hoy’s 
knoe, amidst tho roar of 101 cannons. Tho earnestness ami gravity with which 
the Prince has obeyed this early call to tako an European position, give him 
dignity and standing, in spile of his youth, and increase the charm of his 
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‘The departure from Groiha was an affecting scene, and 
everything showed the genuine love of all classes for their 
young Prince. The streets were densely crowded ; every 
window was crammed with heads, every housetop eorered 
with people, waving handkerchiefs, and vying with each other 
in demonstrations of affection that could not he mistaken. 
The carriages stopped in passing the Dowager Duchess’s, and 
Prince Albert got out with his father and brother to bid her 
a last adieu. It was a terrible trial to the poor Duchess, who 
was inconsolable for the loss of her beloved grandson. She 
came to the window as the carriages drove off, and threw 
her arras out, calling out « Albert, Albert ! ” in tones that 
went to every one’s heart, when she was carried away, almost 
in a fainting state, by her attendants ’ {Early Years, p. 297). 

■whole aspect. Queen Victoria -will And him the right sort of man ; and unloss 
some unlucky futility interpose, he is sure to become the idol of the English 
nation— silently to influence the English aristocracy— and deeply to affLcl tho 
destinies of Europe.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Meanwhile some incidents had occurred in England which 
were calculated to give tho Prince an impression that 
a somewhat rough experience awaited him in his future 
home. 

Lord Melbourne’s anticipation that the announcement of 
the marriage would be well received was fully realised. The 
nation hailed with pleasure the imion of their Sovereign 
with a Prince whom universal report proclaimed worthy of 
her choice. Nor was it less welcome because it promised to 
sever finally the connection between England and Hanover, 
and the very unpopular Hanoverian Monarch, who, failing 
the Queen, would have ascended the English throne. 

No time had been lost after the Coburg Princes left Eng- 
land in summoning the Privy Council to receive the formal 
announcement of the betrothal. They met on the 23rd of 
November at Buckingham Palace, eighty in number. Wear- 
ing a bracelet with the Prince’s portrait, ‘ which seemed to 
give her courage,’ as the Queen’s Journal records, Her 
Majesty read to the Council the declaration of her in- 
tention to contract a union, which, she expressed her strong 
conviction, * will at once secure my domestic felicity, and 
serve the interests of my country.’ Some tidings of the 
purpose for which the Council had met had reached the 
public, and on leaving the Palace Her Majesty was greeted 
by the crowds outside with even more than usual cordiality. 

A still more interesting and trying ordeal had to be passed 
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through by the Queen, in making the formal announcement 
of the approaching marriage from the throne. This was 
done at the opening of Parliament on the Ifith of January 
following. Enthusiastic crowds lined the streets along 
the route from Buckingham Palace to Westminster; and the 
brilliant throng which filled every corner of the House of 
Lords thrilled with an emotion as intense as it was unwonted, 
while the youthful Sovereign with clear and unfaltering voice 
announced the intention to form that alliance on which the 
future happiness of her life was to rest. On every side the 
announcement was received with the warmest congratulations 
and demonstrations of sympathy ; and Sir Bobert Peel spoke 
Ihc prevailing sentiment when, in supporting as leader of 
the Opposition the Address of Congratulation which followed, 
he said, ‘ Her Majesty has the singular good fortune to ho 
able to gratify her private feelings while she performs her 
public duty, and to obtain the best guarantee for happiness 
by contracting an alliance founded on affection. I cordially 
hope that the union now contemplated will contribute to Her 
Majesty’s happiness, and enable her to furnish to her people 
an exalted example of wedded happiness.’ 

Baron Stockmar had arrived in England on llic 9th of 
January, to settle, as the representative of the Prince, the terms 
of the treaty of marriage, and the arrangements for the 
Prince’s future household. On the latter point the Prince had, 
in a letter to the Queen on the 10th of Decembor preceding, 
declared hia wishes in terms which show how completely, 
even at this early poriod, he had adopted the important 
principle, from which he never afterwards swerved, of having 
always the best men about him, and of belonging to do party. 

* I should wish particularly,’ he says, ‘that the selection should 
he made without regard to politics, for if I am really to keep 
myself free from all parties, my people must not belong 
exclusively to one side. Above all, these appointments 
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should not be mere <c party rewards,” but they should possess 
some other recommendation besides that of political connec- 
tion. Let the men be either of very high rank, or very 
accomplished, or very clever, or persons who have performed 
important services for England. It is very necessary they 
should be chosen from both sides — the same number of 
Whigs as of Tories ; and above all it is my wish that they 
should be men well educated and of high character, who, as 
I have said, shall have already distinguished themselves in 
their several positions, whether it be in the army or navy, 
or the scientific world. I am satisfied you will look upon 
this matter precisely as I do, and I shall be much pleased if 
you will communicate what I have said to Lord Melbourne, 
so that he may be fully aware of my views.’ 

It was a great disappointment to the Prince to leam that 
he was to have as his Private Secretary Mr. Anson, who 
had been nominated for the office by Lord Melbourne, whose 
private secretary he had long been. This seemed to the 
Prince to place him at the very outset of his new career in a 
false position towards the Tories and the public. But the 
appointment caused him much pain on private grounds, 
forcing as it did an entire stranger upon him in a relation 
necessarily of the closest intimacy, when he bad every right 
to expect he would be permitted to choose for himself. 
{ Think of my position,’ ho mote to the Queen (18th De- 
cember, 1839), ‘ I am leaving my home with all its old 
associations, all my bosom friends, and going to a country in 
which everything is new and strange to me — men, language, 
customs, modes of life, position. Except yoiu’self, I have 
no one to confide in. And is it not even to be conceded 
to me, that the two or three persons, who are to have the 
charge of my private affairs, shall be persons who already 
command my confidence ? ’ On every ground, therefore, the 
Prince expressed his decided disapproval of the appoint- 
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ment ; but matters had already gone so far that lie had no 
alternative but to give way — a decision which, thanks to the 
admirable'conduct of Mr. Anson, he had no occasion to regret. 
This gentleman’s independence of all party bias was clearly 
shown not long afterwards, upon the fall of Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, and his entire devotion to the service and 
interests of the Prince and Crown — notwithstanding a certain 
narrowness in his views on many important subjects, in 
marked contrast to the wider grasp and more liberal cha- 
racter of the Prince’s mind — soon won, as it retained for him 
till his death, in October, 1849, not only the entire confi- 
dence, but the warm friendship of his master. With regard 
to the other appointments of the Prince’s household, the 
same rule was observed as in that of the Queen, those only 
being permanent which were held by men wholly unconnected 
with politics, while the others, only two in number — those 
of Groom of the Stole and one lord in waiting — changed with 
each change of Ministry. 

Lord Palmerston had told Baron Stockmar on his arrival 
that of all the possible alliances he chiefly approved tlio 
marriage with the Prince. This opinion, which was that 
generally entertained, was only qualified by a doubt not un- 
naturally felt by some, whether he was not too young. Gossip 
and malice were, of course, not silent ; and while some were 
spreading a report that the Prince was a Roman Catholic, 
others were not less active with insinuations that he was a, 
radical and an infidel. Unfortunately, as the event proved, 
the declaration of the marriage to the Privy Council had 
been silent as to the fact of his being a Protestant Prince. 
Her Majesty’s advisers might well have been excused for 
the omission, in the face of the notorious fact, that he be- 
longed to that branch of the Saxon family which at and 
ever since the Reformation had not only been conspicuous 
for its antagonism to Rome, but had lost the greater part of 
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its possessions through its attachment to the Protestant 
cause. Neither was it to he thought, that Her Majesty 
could ho regardless of the equally well-known penalty which, 
as Lord Brougham had afterwards to remind the House 
of Lords, made the Sovereign’s marriage with a Roman 
Catholic an ipso facto forfeiture of the Crown. 1 But in all 
great transactions it is a sound rule, to take nothing for 
granted, to leave no room for misunderstanding ; and in the 
prevailing heated temper of men’s minds it would have been 
unquestionably wiser to have made cavil impossible. 2 

King Leopold, more shrewd than Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in his estimate of popular prejudices, expressed the opinion 
strongly in a letter to the Queen (Cth December, 1 839), that the 
mention of the Prince’s being a Protestant could do no harm, 
while its omission would * give rise to interminable growling. 
On religious matters,’ he added, ‘ one cannot be too prudent, 
because one can never see what passions te use people will 
make of such a thing.’ The Melbourne Cabinet, however, 
adhered to its opinion, and the same omission in the De- 
claration to the Houses of Parliament led to discussion in 


1 The same rule applies to ovory member of tlio Soyal Family. 
s The following extract from a letter by tlio Prince to the Queen (7th De- 
cember, 1839) will bo road with interest, as hearing on this subject: — 

‘In nccordauco with your wish, wo have sot about tho preparation of an 
historical skotch of tlio progenitors of our Houso, so ns to show at once their 
position towards tho Reformation and Protostanl ism. It is not yet complete, 
but it shall bo sont with my noxt letter; and demonstrate, that to tho Houso 
of Saxony Protostantism, in a measure, owes its existence, for this House and 
that of the Landgrave of Ilesso btood quite alone against Enropo, and upheld 
Lulhor and his cause triumphantly. This shows the folly of constantly 
assailing our House as Papistical. So little is this tho crro, that there lias not 
boon a singlo Catholic Princess introduced into the Coburg family since the 
appearance of Luther in 1521. Moroovcr, the Elector, Frederick tho Wise of 
Saxony, was tho very first Protestant that evor livod. That you may know 
and judgo for youraolf, dear Victoria, what my crood and religious principles 
aro, I send you a confession of faith which I worked out for myself in 1835, 
and which I thon publicly avowed and swore to in our High Church, I en- 
close an English copy, and tho original as I then wrote it, You will see my 
hand is somewhat chanced since then.’ 
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both Houses, and in the House of Lords to a motion, which was 
successfully made by the Duke of Wellington, for the insertion 
of the word ‘Protestant’ in the Congratulatory Address to the 
Queen. It was significant of the excited state of both public 
and party feeling, that the Duke charged the Ministry witli 
having made the omission through fear of alienating their 
Irish supporters, and urged the adoption of his amendment 
on the ground that £ it would give Her Majesty’s subjects 
the satisfaction of knowing that Prince Albert was a Pro- 
testant — thus showing the public that this is still a Protestant 
State.’ 

The disposition to raise exceptions was not likely to be 
quieted by this or any other assurance. Whether prompted by 
ignorance or malice, an uneasy feeling on the subject of the 
Prince's creed had got abroad ; and a few days later Baron 
Stockmar received a letter from Lord Palmerston, written 
‘ in great haste,’ to ask ‘ whether Prince Albert belonged to 
any sect of Protestants whose rules might prevent his taking 
the Sacrament according to the ritual of the English Church’ 
(Beak w ii rdlgkeiten, p. 341). But for Stockmar’s prompt 
assurance, given in the most unqualified terms, that not only 
did the Prince not belong to any sect, but that there was no 
essential difference between the Communion Services of the 
German Protestant and the English Churches, ‘ God knows,’ 
he says, ‘with the prevailing fanaticism, what horrible 
absurdity might not have resulted.’ 

Still more unpleasant were the discussions which arose on 
the subject of the Annuity to be settled on the Prince upon 
his marriage. 

In the cases of Queen Caroline, wife of George II., Queen 
Charlotte, wife of George HI., Queen Adelaide, wife of 
William IV., and in the more closely analogous case of 
Prince Leopold on his marriage with the Princess Char- 
lotte, 50,000?. a year had been the sum granted for their 
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privy purse. Following these precedents, this sum was 
adopted, without misgiving hy Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, 
in entire forgetfulness of the fact, that the days had 
gone by when such votes might be expected to pass 
as matters of course. Moreover, the great commercial 
distress, which happened then to exist throughout the 
country, made it far from unlikely that l he proposal should 
pass unchallenged on the present occasion. It was obviously 
on all accounts desirable to avoid opposition on a matter of 
so much delicacy. And avoided it might probably have been, 
had the leaders of the Opposition been judiciously approached 
from the other side — a step which might well have been 
taken in a matter that in no way bore upon their political 
differences. Unfortunately this course was not pursued, 
and the vote was submitted to the House of Commons 
(27th January, 1840) without previous concert, although 
with the full knowledge that it would certainly be opposed. 

In the temper in which the debate was conducted on 
both sides, the interests of the Prince and the natural 
feelings of the Queen were in some measure forgotten. In- 
sinuations on the Ministerial side of want of loyalty and 
respect to the Crown were ill calculated to induce the op- 
posite party to forego their opposition; neither was that 
opposition likely to be modified by the suspicion, that the 
party in power would not be sorry at an adverse vote, which 
might have the effect of creating a feeling of distrust on 
the part of tho Prince, and of soreness on that of the 
Queen, towards their political rivals. The result was, that 
after a motion hy Mr. Hume to reduce the annuity to 
21,000Z. had been negatived, an amendment was carried, by 
262 to 158, on the motion of Colonel Sibtliorp, supported 
by Sir Robert Peel and several leaders of the Opposition, 
reducing it to 30,000£. Lord Melbourne, always candid, if 
not cautious, did not himself attribute his defeat to his 
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political adversaries merely. ‘ The Prince,’ he said to Stock- 
mar, a few days afterwards (Denkiuurcligkeiten, p. 346), ‘will 
he very angry nt the Tories. But it is not the Tories only 
whom the Prince has to thank for cutting down his allow- 
ance. It is rather the Tories, the Radicals, and a great 
proportion of our own people.’ 

The Prince, however, was not angry with the Tories, and 
did not for a moment allow what had passed to influence 
his future conduct. He was at Aix-la-Chapelle, on his way 
to England, when he learned the result of the debate. A 
misgiving crossed his mind, and caused him no little distress, 
that the English people were not pleased with the marriage. 
But, fortunately, he found awaiting him at Brussels a letter, 
prompted by the sympathetic thoughtfulness of Stockmar, 
with full details of what had taken place, and, what was of 
more importance, with an impartial statement of the causes, 
in no way personal to himself, which had led to the mis- 
carriage of the vote. The Prince, with his wonted clear 
perception and cool judgment, at once appreciated the 
position ; and replied to Stockmar, that his only regret was 
to find that his ability to help artists and men of learning 
and science, to which he had been looking forward with 
delight, would be necessarily more restricted than he had 
hoped. 

On the same day (27th January) on which this mortifica- 
tion was prepared for the Prince by the House of Commons, 
the Ministry sustained a defeat in the other House, whicli 
was calculated to affect much more deeply the feelings of 
his expectant Bride, as well as of himself, concerning as it 
did the question of rank and precedence which he was to 
enjoy as her husband. 

The miscarriage of the measure proposed for this purpose 
was also probably due in a great degree to want of manage- 
ment and reasonable foresight on the part of the Government. 
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It involved a question of much nicety and of general impor- 
tance, quite beyond tlie special case -with which it proposed to 
deal, and therefore no ordinary care was demanded for its pre- 
paration. No provision lias been made by the English Con- 
stitution for the title and precedence of the husband of a 
Queen Kegnaut, while the wife of a King has the highest 
rank and dignity after her husband assigned to her hy law. 
Whether this arises from oversight, or whether the question 
has been deliberately left to be regulated by the law anti 
usage, which in England gives to the wife the status of her 
husband, with all its incidents, but does not give the husband 
the rank or status of liis wife, it is unnecessary to inquire. 
Clearly the exceptional circumstances of the marriage of a 
Queen Kegnant demand an exceptional treatment. It can 
neither he consistent with her happiness nor her dignity, 
that the status or precedence of her husband should he so 
undefined, as to expose herself, on the one hand, to the 
possible inconvenience and pain of having it disputed by her 
own children, or hy other members of the Royal Family ; or to 
subject her Consort, on the other, to the embarrassment of 
holding his position in this country solely by her grace and 
favour, while out of the country he may find it altogether 
ignored, and himself separated from her, by whose side it 
should be his right, as it is his duty, to stand. It is no 
doubt always iu the power of a Queen Regnant to give 
to her Consort precedence, at home, over all her subjects 
by placing him next her person, hut bore her power stops. 
The status is due to her personal favour, and, if acknowledged 
by other Royal personages, it is so by courtesy merely. 

It is obvious that such a slate of things must give rise, 
as in the case of Prince Albert it did give rise, to serious 
inconvenience ; 3 and that it would have been well, once and 

3 ‘When I first marriod, wo bad much difficulty on this subject, much 
Ind fooling was shown, sovoral monitors of tho Eoyal Family showed bad grace 
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for all, to have fairly met the question, and settled it by 
statute. This course, however, was not pursued. No pains 
were even taken by the Ministry to ascertain the views of 
the House, and to remove whatever objections might be folt 
to the measure, imperfect as that was, on which they had 
resolved. Nay, they committed the grave mistake of not 
meeting the question frankly and openly, hut dealt with it 
incidentally in what professed to be simply a Bill for the 
Naturalisation of the Prince. To such a Bill, had it enacted 
no more than was expressed in its title, no objection could pos- 
sibly have been raised. But it also contained a clause giving 
to the Prince precedence for life next after Her Majesty 
in Parliament or elsewhere as Her Majesty might think 
proper. The omission in the title of the Act was, no doubt, 
merely an oversight, hut it was sufficient to justify the Duke 
of Wellington in moving the adjournment of the discussion 
on the Bill because of the very large powers which it 
proposed to confer on the Queen, of which the House had no 
previous notice. The Duke was supported by Lord Brougham, 
who went further and opposed the principle of this part of 
the ineasiue, on the ground that the power to fix tho Prince's 
rank, according to constitutional precedent, rested not with 

in giving precedence to the Princo, and tho lato King of Hanoror positively 
resisted doing bo. . . . "When tho Queen was abroad, the Prince’s position was 
always a subject of negotiation and vexation : the position accorded to him tho 
Quean always had to acknowledge as 0 grace and favour bestowed on hor by 
the Sovereigns whom sho visited. While, in 1858, the Emperor of tha French 
treated tho Princo as a Eoyal personage, his undo declined to come to Paris, 
because ho would not give procodeuco to tha Princo ; and on tho Khino in 
1846 the King of Prussia would not give the place to tho Quoon’s husband, 
which common civility required, because of the presewo of an Archduke, the 
third son of an undo of tha reigning Emperor of Austria, who would not give 
tho pas, amt whom tha King would not offend. The only legal position in 
.Europo, wording to international law, which, fcho hu&banrl of tho Qnotm of 
England enjoyed, was that of a younger brothar of tho Duka of Saxe-Coburg 
and this merely because tho English law did not know of him. This is dorojr.t 
tory to the dignity of the Crown of EngVand.’-MmoaAKDtiir uy tub Queen, 
-Way, I806. * 
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the Crown, but with Parliament. Here, moreover, he con- 
tended, if the measure passed, this anomaly might arise, that 
the Prince, supposing him to survive the Queen without 
issue, might take precedence of a Prince of Wales. These 
objections wore felt to be so serious, that the postponement 
of the discussion was agreed to by the Ministry. 

When the discussion was resumed four days afterwards, 
the second of Lord Brougham’s objections was met, by the 
intimation that the precedence to be given to the Prince was 
intended to be £ next after the Heir Apparent.’ This, how- 
ever, Lord Brougham wished to be still further limited by 
its being confined to the lifetime of Her Majesty; and 
although the Bill passed the second reading with little 
further discussion, it was thought expedient, when it went 
into Committee on the 3rd of February, to confine it to the 
object expressed in the title — the simple naturalisation of 
the Prince — leaving the question of precedence to be dealt 
with by the exercise of the Royal Prerogative. It was so 
dealt with a few days afterwards (5th March), with the con- 
currence of the leaders of both parties, by Letters Patent, 
which provided that the Prince should thenceforth ‘ upon 
all occasions, and in all meetings, except when otherwise 
provided by Act of Parliament, have, hold, and enjoy place, 
preeminence, and precedence next to Her Majesty.’ No dis- 
tinctive title was, however, assigned to the Prince *, and it 
was not till 1857 (2nd July) that the title and dignity of 
Prince Consort were granted to him by Royal Letters Patent, 
long after that name had been conferred upon him by the 
spontaneous voice of the nation. 

These incidents were no pleasant prelude to the Prince’s 
appearance in England. They could not fail to cause consi- 
derable pain and vexation to the Queen at the time. But 
so far as the Prince was concerned, as has been truly said, 
£ he soon understood the nature of our political parties, and 
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that tlio proceedings in Parliament were only the result of 
high party feeling, and were by no means to be taken as 
marks of personal disrespect, or of want of kind feeling, 
towards himself’ ( Early Years , p. 289). His anxiety to 
assure the Queen, that what had occurred would cause him 
no permanent chagrin, is apparent by what he wrote to 
Her Majesty from Brussels ( 1st February, 1840) while still 
smarting under the first painful impression: ‘ You can easily 
imagine the very unpleasant effect produced upon me by 
the news of the truly most unseemly vote of the House of 
Commons about my annuity. We came upon it in a news- 
paper at Aix, where we dined. In the House of Lords, too, 
people have made themselves needlessly disagreeable. All 
I have time to say is, that, while I possess your love, they 
cannot make me unhappy.’ 

If any trace of disquietude as to the popularity of the 
marriage had remained in his mind, it must have been 
thoroughly dispelled by the enthusiastic welcome which 
awaited him from the moment he set foot upon English 
ground. It met him at Dover, where he landed on the 6th ;i 
it followed him along the route to Canterbury, where he 
passed the evening of the 7th, and continued with ever- 
increasing ardour until he alighted at Buckingham Palace 
on the afternoon of the 8th. The greetings of the English 
people are never given in a half-hearted way ; and if the 
cheers of the crowds, who streamed out from every town, 
village, and hamlet along the route, and who thronged the 
avenues of the Palace all that day and the next, had a more 

4 It is thus the Prince writes to the Q,uoon from Dover ( 7 th Pobrunry, 1 840 ) : 
— ‘ Now uni I once more in the earns country with you. What a delightful 
thought for me ! . . . . It will ho hard, for me to have to wait till to-morrow 
evening. Still our long parting has flown by so quickly, and to-morrow's 

dawn will soon bo Lore Our reception has boon most satisfactory. 

Tliero were thousands of peoplo on the quays, and they saluted us with loud 
and uninterrupted cheers. Torrington thought ho had not for many a day 
soon, a heartier reception To-day we procood as far as Canterbury.’ 
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cordial ring than usual, what wonder, when all saw in the 
well-graced and distinguished presence of the Prince the 
fairest promise for the home happiness of their Queen and 
for the prosperity of her reign ? ‘ Un beau visage est le plus 
beau de tons lea spectacles, ’ says La Bruydre ; and this is 
never more strongly felt than by a multitude, especially if 
predisposed to yield to the charm, as in tlie present case it 
was sure to be, by the knowledge that this marriage was not 
one of political convenience, but of pure affection. ‘It is 
this,’ as Lord Melbourne afterwards said to the Queen, ‘which 
makes your Majesty's marriage so popular ; ' and it was this 
which, kindling a response in every heart, gave the warmth 
of a direct personal interest to the feeling with which the 
Prince was everywhere regarded. 

The favourable, impression spread still more widely, as 
what was seen of him, both in public and in private, 
within the next few days, became generally known ; and 
Btoclunar was able to record a few days afterwards, as the 
result of his anxious observation : ‘ Tire Prince is liked.’ 
‘Those who are not carried away by pari y feelings like him 
greatly.’ All hearts, in particular, were won by the calm 
grace and thoughtful dignity of his deportment during the 
trying ordeal of the ceremony 011 the 10 th at the Chapel of 
St. James’s Palace.* On the morning of tliafc eventful day — 

6 How it was with lha Quoon wo are told by an observer of no commuu 
penetration, the Dowager Lady Lytlelton, who, in hor capacity of ono of liar 
Majesty’b Ladies in Wailing, had peculiar facilities, for observation: ‘The 
Queen’s look and manner,’ sho writes, a few days aflor the ceremony, ‘were 
very pleasing ; hor oyes much swollen 171111 tears, hut great happiness in her 
countouaneo j and her look of confidence and comfort at iko Prineo, when they 
walked away as man and wifo, was very pleasing to see. I understand b1i& is 
in oxtromoly high spirits since. Such a now tiling for her to dare to be 
unguarded in conversing with anybody; and with hor frank and fearless 
naturo U 10 restraints sho has hitherto boon under, from one reason or another, 
with everybody, must have boon most painful.’ Vor tills and othor valuable 
extracts from Lady Lyttelton's letters, to be hereafter cited, we are indebted 
to U 10 kindness of her family to whom they were addrossod. 

YOT t. 
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rich in wliat it brought in successful love and in the promise 
of a noble future— the Prince’s thoughts reverted for a time 
to her, to whose affection his youth had owed so much ; and, 
as though he were once more a child at her knee, his heart 
found relief in imploring her blessing on the most solemn 
act of his life, in these few and pregnant words : — 

4 Dear Grandmama, — In less than three hours I shall 
stand before the altar with my dear - Bride. In these solemn 
moments I must once more ask your blessing, which I am 
well assured I shall receive, and which will be my safeguard 
and my future joy ! I must end. God help me ! 

4 Ever your faithful 

4 Grandson - .’ 

‘ London, 10th Fohruaiy, 1840,' 

The Prince wrote a similar letter to his stepmother. 
There is surely something peculiarly touching in the 4 God 
help me 1 ’ of this letter. How completely it speaks of that 
hahit of living consciously 4 in the great Taskmaster’s eye,’ 
by which the Prince was distinguished. Not many weeks 
before (22nd December, 1839), in writing to the Queen, that 
in an hour he was to take the Sacrament in the church at 
Coburg, he had written, 4 God will not take it amiss, if in 
that serious act, even at the altar, I think of you, for I will 
pray to Him for you, and for your bouI’s health, and He will 
not refuse ns his blessing.’ 

The morning of the marriage had been wet, foggy, and 
dismal, but the day was not to want the happy omen of that 
sunshine which came afterwards to be proverbially known as 
‘Queen’s weather.’ Soon after the return of the bridal 
party from the Chapel, the clouds passed off, the sun shone 
out with unusual brilliancy, and the thousands who lined 
the roads from Buckingham Palace to Windsor Castle, to see 
the Sovereign and her husband as they passed, were more 
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fortunate than tlio«e wlio had crowded the avenues of 
St. James's Palace in the morning, heedless of rain and cold, 
to witness the bridal procession on its way to and from the 
Chapel. 

After a three days’ stay at Windsor Castle, the Queen and 
Prince returned to London, for the discharge of the necessary 
public duties. On the 28th the Duke of Coburg, who along 
with the Hereditary Prince had accompanied Prince Albeit 
to England, left London to return to Germany. The parting 
was greatly felt by the Prince. It brought vividly home the 
rupture which had now inevitably taken place with the affec- 
tions and associations of his past life. ‘ Ernest,’ he said to 
the Queen, 1 was now the only one remaining here of all his 
earliest ties and recollections,’ 6 and from him also he must 
soon be separated. His childhood and youth had been most 
happy ; he loved his father deeply ; he had all a good man’s 
attachment to the country of his birth, and he had left 
behind him there many a spot and many a face to which he 
could henceforth only look back with a fond regret. e But,’ 
says the same frank record, ‘ if I continued to love him as I 
did now, I could make up for all. . . . Oh, how did I feel 
for my dearest precious husband at this moment I Father, 
brother, friends, country — all has he left, and all for me. 
God grant that I may be the happy person, the most happy 
person, to make this dearest, blessed being happy and con- 
tented 1 What is in my power to make him happy I 
will do.’ 

Whatever the biu’den life may lay upon a man, however 
the strength may sometimes fail, and the spirit wax weary, 
lie cannot he accounted otherwise than most happy who can 
turn for light and solace and encouragement to a love which 
finds its utterance in words like these. ‘ There cannot exist 


* The Queen’s Journal, quoted In Early Years, p. 812. 
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a dearer, purer, nobler being in tlie world than the Prince,’ 
were the Queen’s words in writing to Baron Stockmar the 
day after her marriage. This faith, this de\otion, never 
failed the Prince from that moment, in sunshine or in storm, 
and never did their worth become less precious to him than 
in these first hours of wedded confidence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

‘ A Prince,’ says Jean Paul Eicliter, ‘ can never contemplate 
soon enough the Tabor of the throne, so that in after years 
he may be gloriously transfigured upon it, and not hang as a 
cloud upon the mountain.’ That it was in this spirit the 
Prince had from the first regarded the duties of the position 
in which he was now placed, lias been already seen. But 
even he, with all his sagacity and forethought, could scarcely 
have fully pictured to himself the difficulties with which that 
position was beset, the strain which it would impose upon 
his prudence and self-denial, the sacrifice of the ties of his 
past life, which it could not fail to involve. 

Amid the general enthusiasm with which he was welcomed 
in England, murmurs of jealousy and distrust were certain 
to he heard. There were some who, on purely selfish grounds, 
deprecated the marriage of the Queen with any but an English 
Prince, ; others who then, and for many years afterwards, were 
eager to surmise danger in the influence of a foreign Prince 
upon the counsels of the Crown ; and not a few who, from the 
mere antagonism which purity and nobleness of life are sure 
to create, lost no opportunity of giving a false colour to bis 
actions, ancl a false gloss to his intentions. 

These, however, were hut the necessary incidents of his 
exalted position, which he must have foreseen and made up 
his mind to endure, until malice should be silenced and mis- 
understanding cleared away by tbe indisputable facts of his 
life. But the real difficulty of his task, being what he was 
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by nature, and by the deliberate purpose which he had set 
before himself, lay elsewhere. A man of so much originality 
and force of character could never be satisfied to be less than 
the master of his position— a force felt and recognised in the 
private and public life of the Court. But to be this, and at 
the same time to conciliate, or, if need were, to subdue all the 
influences, both within and without the Palace, which could 
scarcely fail to be actively arrayed against him, was the 
problem of bis life, and at no time did it press more heavily 
upon him than at the outlet of his career. 

Although the husband of the Queen, the law — to use Her 
Majesty’s words quoted above (p. 62)— took cognisance of 
Ij im us ‘merely the younger son of the Duke of Coburg.’ 
Thus, while ostensibly occupying the most brilliant position 
in the kingdom, his right of precedence was open to be dis- 
puted, and was disputed by a few members of the Royal 
Family, who made no secret of their disappointment that 
Her Majesty’s choice had not fallen upon some scion of the 
reigning House in whom they had a nearer interest. A more 
pressing source of disquietude, however, existed in tho fact 
that the Prince possessed no independent authority by right 
of his position, and could exercise none, even within his own 
household, without trenching upon the privileges of others, 
who were not always disposed to admit of interference. This 
could scarcely fail to embarrass his position in the midst of a 
vast royal establishment, which had inherited many of the 
abuses of former reigns, and where he found much of which 
he could not approve, but yet was without the power to rectify. 
And as behind every abuse there is always some one interested 
in maintaining it, he could not but he aware, that he was 
regarded with no friendly eyes hv those who were in that 
position, and who naturally dreaded tho presence among them 
of one so visibly intolerant of worthlessness and incapacity. 

A mistake, it was soon found, had also been committed in 
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not establishing the Prince from the first as Private Secretary 
of the Queen, and placing the internal arrangements of the 
Royal Household under his immediate control. These func- 
tions had, since the Queen’s Accession, been to a great extent 
discharged by the Baroness Lehzen, Her Majesty’s former 
governess, and they invested her with powers which, how- 
ever discreetly used, wei-e calculated to bring her into col- 
lision with the natural head of the household. It is due 
to this lady to say, that genuine affection for Her Majesty, 
who for so many years had been the object of her care, and 
who was attached to her by ties of gratitude and regard for 
kindness and counsel in her girlhood when they wore most 
needed, very probably blinded her to the obvious truths, that 
her former influence must, in the natural course of things, 
give way before that of a husband, especially of a husband 
so able and so deeply loved, and that, in the true interests 
of her Royal pupil, she should herself have been the first to 
desire that the offices she had hitherto filled should he 
transferred to the Prince. 

The painful situation, in which he found himself, through 
this not having been done, is indicated by a passage, quoted 
in The Early Years, from one of his letters to Prince von 
Lowenstein so early as May 1 840 : c In my home life I am 
very happy and contented; but the difficulty in filling my 
place with the proper dignity is, that I am only the husband, 
and not the master in the house.’ This was a state of things 
which manifestly could not long continue ; and it was brought 
all the more quickly to an end by the very unwise efforts 
made to abridge the natural authority and influence of the 
Prince as ‘ master in the house.’ These, it has already been 
ma de known, 1 were not confined to attempts to exclude him 
from participation in public affairs, but were aimed so far as 
to deny him ‘ even in the domestic circle that authority which 
1 Early Tears, p. 319. 
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in private families belongs to the husband, and without which 
there cannot be true comfort or happiness in domestic life.’ 

There could he but one conclusion to such impolitic attempts 
to disturb the natural relations of husband and wife, and to 
keep up a separation of interests and duties between the Queen 
and the Prince, bound together as they were by ties of the 
most intimate and daily increasing confidence and affection. 
The instinct of the woman, through which love runs into and 
triumphs in obedience, was sure to assert its supremacy over 
that desire of power, which we are too apt to assume must 
grow from the very exercise of it into a paramount passion. 
The marriage vow ‘to obey,’ as well as ‘to love and honour,’ 
could have hut one meaning for the Queen. It was a ‘ sacred 
obligation which she could consent neither to limit nor refine 
away.’ It had made them one, and she lost no opportunity 
of making it felt, that as one they must be regarded, — one in 
heart and purpose, and, except in her purely regal functions, 
one in authority. Still, enough has been said to show that 
the position of the Prince was one that demanded from him 
the utmost discretion and forbearance. In these qualities, 
however, he was never wanting; and the natural force of 
circumstances effected in due time the removal of every 
obstacle to Iris legitimate authority. 

Not less delicate was the Prince’s task in fixing the line to 
he taken by him with regard to public affairs. If he cared 
nothing for politics in 1838, as Baron Stockmar tells us was 
the case, the indifference might well be excused. For one 
still so young, and with so wide a range of tastes, the world of 
science, physical and mental, of natural history, and of art, 
was surely enough to engross all his faculties of observation 
and of thought. His mind, moreover, was of the class which 
declines instinctively to deal with practical questions, except 
on the secure basis of well-ascertained facts. Of the world 
of diplomacy and politics he knew enough to be aware, that 
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such a basis was not within the reach of the younger son 
of the House of Coburg. ‘ En fait d’liistoire contemporaine,’ 
it has been said by M. Van de Weyer ( Pensees diverges), 
whose experience gives peculiar value to the remark, ‘ il n’y 
a de vrai que ce qu’on n’ecrit point.’ The Prince was more 
likely, therefore, to think his time better spent in mastering 
those broad universal principles, which have been developed 
in the history of former governments and peoples, thau in 
entering upon the study or discussion of contemporary polities, 
where he was without the knowledge either of the actors in 
the political arena, or of the controlling circumstances, which 
was essential for arriving at satisfactory conclusions. 

But from the moment he was called to occupy the place 
nearest to the throne of England, he passed into a sphere 
where indifference to politics would have been inexcusable, 
as, indeed, for such a man it woidd have been impossible. 
Endowed, as his subsequent career proved, with all the quali- 
ties for governing, he could not be an idle spectator of the 
stirring events, and great political controversies and changes, 
in the midst of which he all at once found himself. Opinions, 
and very decided opinions, upon all matters of policy, both 
foreign and doinestio, he could not fail to have ; and, instead 
of resting in indifference, the eager interest which he must 
inevitably feel, where questions of such enormous magnitude 
were at issue, was more likely to hurry him into that open 
expression of opinion, that anxiety to mould the current of 
events in accordance with their convictions, which is to he 
looked for in all vigorous thinkers. From tho first, however, 
the Prince appreciated the extreme delicacy of his position, 
and laid down for himself the rule, that no act of his should 
by possibility expose him to the imputation of interference 
with the machinery of the State, or of encroachment on the 
functions and privileges of the Sovereign. At the same time 
he formed an equally clear view of his duty to qualify himself 
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thoroughly for supporting tire Sovereign by Ilia advice, and 
this, it is scarcely necessary to remark, involved the most 
assiduous attention to every subject, whether at home or 
abroad, in which the welfare of her kingdom was involved. 
"While renouncing, therefore, every impulse of personal ambi- 
tion, he resolved to consecrate himself with the most absolute 
devotion to deepening, by the influences of his life, and the 
example of his home, the hold of the Monarchy upon the 
affections of the People, and to making it a power, which, 
amid the conflicting and often selfish passions of political 
strife, and the tortuous subtleties of diplomacy, should have 
for its unswerving object to increase that people’s welfare and 
to uphold the power and dignity of the Empire. 

The principle upon which he acted in carrying out this 
resolution, as expressed by himself ten years later, in his 
letter to the Duke of Wellington, declining to entertain the 
offer of the command of the Army, cannot be too clearly kept 
in view in reading the story of his life. It was £ to sink his 
own individual existence in that of his wife — to aim at no 
power by himself, or for himself— to shim all ostentation — 
to assume no separate responsibility before the public — to 
make bis position entirely a part of hers — to fill up every 
gap which, as a woman, she would naturally leave in the 
exercise of her regal functions— continually and anxiously 
to watch every part of the public business, in ordor to be 
able to advise and assist her at any moment in any of the 
multifarious and difficult questions brought before her, 
political, or social, or personal ’—to place all his time and 
powers at her command £ as the natural head of her family, 
superintendent of her household, manager of her private 
affairs, her sole confidential adviser in politics, and only 
assistant in her communications with the officers of the 
Government, her private secretary, and permanent minister.’ 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that these views couhl 
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be carried into effect all at once, although they very early 
assumed a definite shape. The Prince had to feel his -way 
along a path whoro every step was beset with difficulty, and 
open to the shot of adverse criticism. In the affection and 
clear practical judgment of the Queen he found his best ally ; 
but he was also supremely fortunate in having by his side, in 
Baron Stockmar, a man specially fitted by nature and by 
experience to direct his course, and to assist and encourage 
Lira amid the difficulties by which it was surrounded. 

Nowhere in the records of history has Royalty been served 
with a devotion so purely noble and unselfish as that of this 
remarkable man to the Queen and the Prince. Something of 
this has already been indicated in previous chapters. It was 
a devotion founded on genuine respect for the fine qualities of 
heart and head which he had proved in both, and he sacri- 
ficed to it for many years, without a murmur, the personal 
ease and love of retirement, which his weak health and 
studious habits made almost a necessity of his life. Rank, 
patronage, fortune, fame, all the usual motives for intellectual 
toil, had no attraction for him. In his relations to the 
English Court, he had no object of his own to serve, save only 
that first object of all noble natures, to do the utmost good 
within his power. Circumstances had thrown him strangely 
for the second time across the path of the heiress to the 
throne of England, and seemed thus to indicate the sphere 
where the gathered experiences of his life and the mature fruits 
of his thought might be applied with the most advantage. 
He could not, therefore, resist the appeal made to him by 
the Prince in the letter already quoted (supra, p. 41), * to 
sacrifice his time to him for the first year of his life in Eng- 
land ; ’ and, if ho was drawn on to extend the sacrifice into 
future years, it was because on his side the interest in the 
task he had set before himself grew deeper and deeper as the 
noble qualities of his pupil developed and expanded, whilst 
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on the other every clay’s experience proved to the Prince and 
the Queen the inestimable value of his counsels in their 
family no les3 than in their public life. 

Speaking of Stockmar to Sir Robert Peel in 1841, Lord 
Liverpool said, that in all he did for the Queen and the Prince, 
‘ his only object was their welfare, his only ambition was to be 
of service to them’ ( Denkimrdirjkeiton , p. 3(11); but it 
might tridy have been added, that these motives would 
never have acted so strongly as they did, had he not con- 
sidered that tlipir welfare could not ho advanced, nor their 
interests served, without at the same time furthering the 
welfare and advancing the glory of England. Had he l>een 
an Englishman, indeed, he could not have had the country’s 
interests more nearly at heart. In England he had spent 
the best years of his life, whore his position in Prince 
Leopold’s household had been most favourable for tbc study 
of the social and political life of the country. He knew its 
people well in their strength and in their weakness. No 
man better understood the spirit of the Constitution, or fore- 
saw with a more prophetic eye the modifications of it which 
were sure to he demanded by the advance of popular opinion, 
and the rapidly altering conditions of society. The country, 
moreover, was dear to him as the stronghold of political free- 
dom, and he would have regarded as a disaster to mankind 
anything which might have lowered its prestige, or weakened 
it as an example to the other nations of the world. 2 His 
experience as a diplomatist and politician was already con- 

5 ‘ I love and honour the English Constitution from conviction,’ Stockmur 
■writes to the Prince, 26th January, 1864, * for I think that, under judicious 
handling, it is callable of realizing a degree of legal civil liberty which lonvcs 
a man free scope to think and act ns a man. Out of its bosom singly and 
solely has sprung America’s free Constitution, in all its present powor nncl 
importance, in its incalculable influence upon the social condition of tho wholo 
human race; and in my eyes the English Constitution is the foundation-, 
corner- and cope-stone of the entire political civilisation of the human race, 
■present and to come.' 
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sidernble, for, as the confidential friend of King Leopold, he 
had taken an active part in some of the most important poli- 
tical movements of his time. lie was thoroughly initiated in 
the relations of all the great European Cabinets and Staten. 
Of his capacity for dealing with great public questions, it is 
enough to say, that Lord Palmerston spoke of him to Bunsen, 

1 as one of the best political heads he had ever met with,’ and 
that by Bunsen himself he was ‘ honoured as one of the first 
statesmen of Europe.’ In the ordinary affairs of life his 
knowledge of men and shrewd practical sense might always 
1)6 relied on ; while at the same time a high moral standard, 
and strong religious convictions, in which there was no leaven 
of sectarianism, gave a commanding weight and elevation to 
his character and counsels. 

Being what we have described him to be, the fact that he 
was a foreigner was of positive advantage to his position as a 
confidential adviser of tire Prince. He was more likely to 
survey the whole world of English life, and English politics, 
without ilie bias of passion or prejudice which it must always 
be hard for an Englishman to escape, and he could also pre- 
serve an attitude of absolute independence, which is scarcely 
possiblo for a subject, however fearless and sincere, and how- 
ever frankly and cordially his views may he solicited and 
welcomed. Whatever ought to be told, whatever advice, 
however ungracious, ought to be urged, no consideration 
would induce him to withhold. That he should speak freely, 
was the condition of his friendship. Right was right-truth, 
truth — hofore King or Prince, no loss than before the meanest 
of their people. Indeed, for them right and truth were of 
dcaror import, and sincerity of more priceless worth, than 
for othor mon. 

‘If you arc consulted by Princes to whom you are 
attached,’ ho said to a man of distinguished eminence in 
political life, from whose Memoranda wc are permitted to 
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quote, 3 ' gi\ e your opinion truthfully, boldly, without reserve 
or reticence. Should your opinion not be palatable, do not, 
to please or conciliate him, dev iate for a moment from what 
you think the truth. Toil may in consequence be some time 
out of favour, treated with neglect or coldness ; and when they 
come back (for back they will come, if you remain honest and 
firm), never complain of the treatment you have received, 
never try to make them own how right you were, and how 
wrong they have been. It must he enough for you that you 
should, for their good and the good of the country, act upon 
the principles, the soundness of which is thus acknowledged.’ 

While this noble sincerity only served to endear him the 
more 1o the Queen and the Prince, the oilier qualities by 
which it was accompanied placed him on the securest footing 
with all the great leaders of English party life. ‘ How is it,’ 
says the same authority, ‘ that Stoclcmar had such a perma- 
nent influence upon men so different in so many respects as 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Kobert Peel, &c. ? It was not only 
because they recognised his great political ability and his 
perfect disinterestedness, but because they all felt that they 
were in safe hands ; that he would never betray thorn, show 
up their foibles, their errors, their faults, play off one poli- 
tical man against another, join in any backstair intrigue, and 
avail himself of his position to undermine them in the 
opinion of the Sovereign or the public, and diminish their 
political usefulness ! How many instances I could quote 
of the support given by him to men whom he disliked the 
most 1 ’ 

It was in every way important to the Prince, that, during 
the first years of his presence in England, he should have at 
his command the counsels of a friend so wise, and so wholly 
free from all party bias. Baron Stockmar supplied the 
3 Bib Excellency the late M. Silvaiu Van de Weyer. 
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knowledge of men and thing®, of English habits and feelings, 
of the position of political parties, of the character of then’ 
leaders, of the questions — social, political, and religious — 
which were coming up for discussion, and of the various 
forces by which public opinion was modified and controlled, 
as to all which it was of the utmost consequence that the 
Prince should he promptly as well as accurately informed. 

The time was one of great political agitation at home, while 
our relations abroad were full of complexity and trouble. A 
succession of bad harvests since 1830 had sent up the price 
of provisions to an alarming extent, while languishing manu- 
factures and a general stagnation of trade had so greatly 
lowered the scale of wages as to make the pressure of high 
prices all but intolerable. Pauperism prevailed throughout 
the kingdom to an extent hitherto unprecedented. Profiting 
by the discontent among the labouring classes which under 
such a state of things was inevitable, Chartist agitators had 
roused the passions of their ignorant followers to the highest 
point of irritation, and the fruits of their teaching were 
shown in insurrectionary risings throughout the country. 
The attempted rising at Newport in South Wales in 1839 
revealed the existence of a widespread organisation for the 
establishment by fire and sword of their visionary Charter 
upon the ruins of the Constitution. That the apprehensions 
on this score were well founded was only too clearly shown 
by the occurrences at Birmingham in July of the same year, 
which provoked from the Duke of Wellington in his place 
in Parliament the remark, that ‘ he had seen as much of 
war as most men ; hut he had never seen a town carried by 
assault subjected to such violence as Birmingham had been 
during an hour by its own inhabitants.’ The vigour with 
which these outbreaks were put down prevented similar 
efforts elsewhere ; but the feelings of discontent in which 
they originated still smouldered, and from time to time 
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showed themselves in strikes and combination riots of a very 
violent character both in England and Scotland. 

In Ireland, again, the condition of things was complicated 
by circumstances peculiar to the country. What was called 
agrarian outrage, but was, in plain language, a deliberate 
system of cold-blooded and cowardly assassination, prevailed 
to such an extent, that among the miserable facts as to 
the state of the country brought forward by Mr. Stanley, 
(afterwards the late Lord Derby) in Parliament in 1839, 
was this appalling one, that in the year 1838, in eleven 
counties, exclusive of Tipperary, there were 277 committals for 
murder, and only three convictions. Amid all this violence 
and bloodshed the cry for Repeal of the Union was persistently 
kept up by O’Connell, who, under the profession of claiming 
no more than equality for Ireland, did not hesitate to support 
demands, which no one knew better than himself meant dis- 
memberment of the Empire, by menaces of a kind which 
feeble followers in his footsteps have since made familiar: 
1 Refuse us this,’ he had said, ‘ and then, in the day of your 
weakness, dare to go to war with the most insignificant of the 
Powers of Europe.’ 

Such a menace had a peculiar significance at the time it 
was made. Our armaments by sea and land were then 
notoriously inadequate. Canada had recently been in revolt. 
Our West India Colonies were a source of pressing anxiety. 
We had on our hands a formidable wav in Affghanistan, and 
were involved in hostilities with China. A nearer cause of 
anxiety, however, existed in the uneasy state of our relations 
with France, with which country a rupture soon ai'torwards 
hecame'ixnminent upon what was called the Eastern Question. 

Early in 1840 this question had entered upon a phase, that 
threatened to result in the break-up of the mtente cordiale 
between the two countries, which the government of Louis 
Philippe had for so many nears shown an ostentatious 
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anxiety, and had, no douhl, a real do- ire, to eulfhnte and 
maintain. The point at L-ue was indeed of the mo-t 
serious character. On the one hand Fiance, originally 
under the guidance of Marshal Sonlt, and subsequent ly of 
M. Thiers, aimed at securing, through its support of .’ll oh t'- 
met Ali in his revolt against the Sultan, a qinmi control 
and patronage of Egvpt. Its purpose was very clear ; and, 
indeed, it was avowed at a late si age of the proceedings hy 
M. de Remusat in the French Chambers, as being * to establish Sec I,ph1 
a second-rate maritime power in the Mediterranean, who-e ' 
fleet might unite with that of France, for the puipo-e of \?*{\ , 
serving as a counterpoise to that of England.’ Such a tun < 
purpose was not likely to e-capo the penetrating eye of Lord p . 3 ,- 51 ’ 
Palmerston, then at the head of Foreign Affairs, and he set 
himself to defeat it on the broad ground, that ‘the Mistress II >id. p. 
of India could not permit France to he mistress, directly or 
indirectly, of the road to her Indian dominions.’ The policy 
of England, with aviewto securing not only licr own position, 
but also the peace of Europe, was directed to placing Turkey- 
under the protectorate of the five great European Powers. 

In this France had all along been invited to join. Instead, 
however, of doing so, M. Thiers set on foot negotiations 
having for their object a separate treaty between France and 
the Ottoman Porte, which woidd have vested in the former 
the sole protectorate of Turkey. While still pushing his 
approaches in this direction, he suddenly found to his dis- 
comfiture that he had been countermined. 

A Treaty signed on the 15th of July, 1840, between the 
four great Powers of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England 
on the one side, and Turkey on the other, for a joint protec- 
torate of the latter country, was the first intimation to the 
French Minister that the question had passed beyond the 
region of diplomatic finesse. But, instead of accepting with 
a good grace a defeat which it was very obvious could not 
vol. 1. 0 
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be repaired, M. Thiers afforded a fresh illustration of the 
familiar truth embodied in Dryden’s line, 4 They never 
pardon, who have done the wrong-.’ Outwitted in a man- 
ceuvre at once selfish and dangerous to the peace of the 
world, he adopted a tone of indignation for a fancied injury. 
4 France had been insulted, a great European question had 
been settled without her and in spite of her. The position 
of Meheinet Ali was now a, secondary affair, French honour 
was a primary one, and France would demand, and, if 
necessary, insi-t in arms on some satisfaction.’ 

It was in rain to answer, Wherein lay the insult? France 
hail herself to blame, if the Eastern Question had been settled 
without her. There was no wish to exclude her from the 
arrangement. It was still open to her to become a party to 
the Treaty, to the principle of which in the earlier stages of 
the question she had herself given her adhesion. The mingled 
tone of grie\ since and menace continued to be kept lip and 
echoed in the French press; and the countries seemed to 
be on the veiy brink of war, when the good sense of Louis 
Philippe, acted upon by the vigorous representations of his 
son-in-law King Leopold, averted the catastrophe. 

M. Thiers retired from office on the 20th of October, 
1 840. Ho was succeeded by M. Guizot, and the apprehen- 
sions came to an end which had for many months agitated 
all who were responsible for the protection of English in- 
teiests. How great these were may be gathered from a 
few playful words of the Queen in a letter, on the 1 6th of 
October, 1840, to King Leopold : 4 1 think our child ought to 
have, besides its other names, those of Turko-Egypto, as we 
think of nothing else.’ 

The anxiety consequent upon this state of things at home 
and abroad was aggravated by the fact, that since 1836 the 
revenue had shown an annual deficit, which in 1840 had 
risen to over 1,500,000/. When the accounts of 1841 showed n 
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still larger balance against revenue, the growing di-sit i-f.ter ion 
of tlie country with a Ministry which hail for some time t i*eu 
unable to command the hearty support even of its own party, 
became manifest in dwindling majorities, and other lunui— 
takeable symptoms, that the reins of government must soon 
pass into other hands. However willing Lord Melbourne 
might he to do the Lest for his party, and to go all rea-ou- 
able lengths for the purpose of maintaining it in power, he 
was too clear-sighted not to be fully aware, that the days oi 
his Administration were numbered, and too candid and luyal 
not to feel it to lie his duty to prepare the way for the event 
by diminishing as far as possible the long-standing estrange- 
ment between the Court and the leaders of the Tory patty, 
still fiu’ther embittered as it was by the incidents attending 
Hir Robert Peel’s failure to form a government in 1839. He 
knew from what had passed on the occasion of Mr. Anson’s 
appointment, how determined the Prince was to maintain 
an attitude of absolute neutrality between Whig and Tory. 
Here was precisely the spirit, which Lord Melbourne mu=t 
have seen had not been hitherto sufficiently cultivated, and 
he sought an early opportunity of intimating that it lmd 
liis cordial concurrence. On the 20th of February, 1840, 
Stockmar writes, ‘Melbourne told me that he had already 
expressed to the Prince liis opinion, that the Court ought to 
take advantage of the present moment to treat all parties, 
especially the Tories, in the spiiit of a general amnesty’ 
(JDenkivurdigl'eitni, p. 351). To the Queen his language 
was the same — ‘You should now hold out the olive branch 
a little.’ 
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Tt will thus he peon, that amid the festivities, the levees, 
drawing-rooms, prc-eniatirms, addresses, and other public 
ci-remoniab. which followed closely upon the Royal Marriage, 
mid were the means of introducing' the Prince to the public 
life of Hie Court, there was a multitude of subjects of the 
gravest national importance, which called urgently for his 
attention, and were likely to engage his most anxious study. 
The strain upon him in all ways during these first months 
was necessarily great, coming as he did from a life of com- 
parative quiet and seclusion to one where every moment was 
crowded with an ever-shifting variety of novel objects, and 
where the early hours and simple habits of his past life 
were an impossibility. 4 I find it very difficult,’ he writes 
(237th February, 1840), 4 to acclimatise myself completely. 
The late hours are what I find it most difficult to bear.’ 
Again, writing a few (lays afterwards (9tli March), he says, 
4 It is not to be told what a quantity of presentations 1 
have * (he had received and personally answered no fewer 
than twenty-seven two days before), ‘and bow many people I 
must become acquainted with. I cannot yet romembor tlio 
faces, but this will come right.’ The impression produced 
by his appearances in public was most favourable. 4 The 
Prince is liked,’ writes Stockmar on the 14th of February, 
and again on the 26th, ‘ Those who are not carried away by 
party feelings like him greatly. He behaves in his difficult 
position extremely well’ (Denhuuvcliykeiten, p. 351). 
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During tlifo early period, and for Mime yearn afterwards. tin 
Prince kept up assiduously, what the pressure of public did it >. 
us tlie years went on, compelled him in a great nieiiMiie to 
forego, the active practice of tlie arts of design, as well a- ot 
music. Both in painting and in musical composition lie hud 
acquired considerable technical skill; and in the etcher’? ail. 
the Queen and himself found a delightful occupation foi 
their scanty leisure. To sing and play together was uho him* 
of their constant recreations. To the Prince music iuc .il 
all times a source of supreme delight, au clement in which 
the hindrances and disappointments and shortcomings of lite 
were forgotten. In it lie found a vent for all that world of 
deeper emotion, for which it is gi\en to few to find an 
adequate expression in words. His favourite instrument wa> 
the organ. His hands were full of power, and he had 
acquired sufficient mastery in execution to enable him 1o 
make this noblest of iu&truiuonts the eloquent exponent of 
his thoughts and fancies. To it he coidd speak out his 
heart, with no fear of being misunderstood, and with how 
much power lie did so we see by tlie effect he produced, 
when he must have been unconscious that lie was heard. 

Thus, on tlie 9th of October, 3 810, Lady Lyttelton writes 
from Windsor Castle : — 

‘ Yesterday evening, as I was sitting here comfortably after the 
drive, by candlelight, reading AI. Guizot, suddenly there nmsu 
from tho room beneath, oh, such sounds ! . . . . It was Prineo 
Albert, dear Prince Albert, playing on the organ ; and with such 
master-skill, as it appeared to me, modulating so learnedly, 
winding through every kind of bass and chord, till he wound np 
into the most perfect cadcucu ; and then off again, louder and 
then softer. No time, and I am too distant to perceive the 
execution or small touches, so I only heard the harmony, but I 
novel’ listened with much more pleasure to any music. I ven- 
tured at dinner to ask him what I had heard : “ Oh, my organ ! 
a new possession of mine. I am so fond of the organ I It is tho 
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tirsl of instruments ; tho only instrument for expressing one’s 
leelmgs.” (I thought, are they not good feelings Hint tin 1 niijmi 
expresses ?) “And it leaches io play ; for 011 Hie organ a. 
Vthtaka! Oil, such misery!” and lie quite shuddered at tho 
thought of the sostenuto discord.’ 

Ten years later, at Osborne (22ml July, I860) the same 
eloquent listener records the effect produced upon her, on 
happening’ again to hear the Prince speaking out bis soul 
through his favourite instrument. It had then much more 
to tell, and the effect, was proportionately deeper : — 

‘ hast evening such a sunset ! 1 was sitting gazing at it, and 

thinking of Lady (jlinrlol te Proby’s verses, when from an open 
window below this lloor begun suddenly to sound (lie I’riucc’s 
organ, expressively played by his masterly band. Such a modu- 
lation ! Minor, and solemn, and over-changing, and never, 
censing, from a piano, like Jenny hind’s bolding note, up to 
the fullest swell, anti still the same line vein of melancholy ! 
And it came on so exactly as an accompaniment to the sunset. 
How strange he is ! lie must have been playing just while the 
tjueeii was finishing lier toilette, mul then lie went to cut, jokes, 
and eat dinner, and nobody but tho organ knows vvliat is in him, 
except, indeed, hy tho look of liis eyes sometimes.’ 

As the Prince’s devotion to Art soon became known, lie 
was called upon to take a prominent part in its encourage- 
ment before the public, tio enily as March lie was appointed 
one of the Directors of the Autiout Concerts, and directed 
his first concert an this capacity on tho 29th of April. 
His selection of tho musio for tho ooonsiou was made with 
great care, and he attended an elaborate rehearsal of it, 
with the Queen two days before. This concert lias peculiar 
interest as the first of a very renuirkablo series directed by i Im 
Prince, which, with what was done hy him elsewhere, gave a 
stimulus to the cultivation of classical music, and of musical 
art generally in England, that lias been of the huffiest value 
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ill raising the public taste. 1 He al-o made it bis study to 
acquaint himself with whatever was being done in the sister 
arts of painting and sculpture, and laid the foundation for 
that active pint which he subsequently took in spreading 
throughout the kingdom the love and appreciation of these 
arts, in which it was then conspicuously deficient. 

At the same time lie early let it he seen that he shaunl the 
public interest in the questions of the day, by presiding ou 
the 1st, of June at a public meeting to promote the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, where by a few concise and weighty sen- 
tences he gave a foretaste of that power of saying much in a 
lew words, for which his Speeches and Addrosses soon became 
remaikable. It was his creed, thill leprosontiug as he 
would be held to do the personal opinions of the Sovereign, 
no word to he spoken by him on public occasions should be 
lclt to the cliauee of the moment, but that all should be well 
eonsidoied and presented in tin* best possible form. This 
speech, therefore, brief as it, was, was, like its successors, care- 
fully written and committed to memory, ‘lie was very 
nervous,’ says the Queen, ‘and had icpeated his speech in 
the morning to her by heart’ ( Early Yearn, p. 341). L’ieeio 
himself, as we know, in the height of his fame, shuddoLod 
visibly over bis whole body, when lie began to speak. In 
tin* Prince's ease, a nervousness, which is inherent in all 
great speakers, was very naturally heightened by the cir- 
cumstance that lie had to speak in a foreign language, 
before many thousands of eager listeners, whose good opinion 
lit' was specially desirous to conciliate. £ My speech,’ lie 
informs his father with obvious satisfaction a few days after- 
wards, ‘ was received with great applause, and seems to have 
produced a good effect in tlio country.’ 

1 Tim best, (Widened of lliis will bo found in tho Lint, printed in dm 
Appendix (A), id tho piieis selected by tho Prince lnr [Hirloriinineo ;it Tho 
A n liciil ( VncerlH mid I hone of l/ho Philharmonic Society. 
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A few days hi or a nub shock was given Lo the prevailing 
happiness and serenity of the Jtoynl life. As the Queen and 
the Prince were driving up Const it ution Ilill in a low drosohky, 
Her Majesty was twice tired at by a young man of the name 
of Oxford. Though happily neither shot took died, them 
was no doubt that the wretched creature knew perfectly well 
wlmt lie was about, and acted, so far as intentions can be 
judged by acts, with a murderous intent, it would base 
been well, as events proved, if he had been dealt with upon 
tli it, footing. The plea of insanity, however, was set up, and 
effect having boon given to it by the jury, ho was committed 
to a lunatic asylum for life. The best commentary on the 
lenity thus shown was pronounced by Oxford himself, 011 
being tohl of the similar attempt, s of Francis and Ilean in 
1 N 42 , when he declared ‘that, if ho had hem hanged, there 
would have been no more shooting at, the Queen.’ ‘lily 
chief anxiety,’ writes tho Prince, ‘was lest the fright should 
have been injurious to tho Queen in her present stab 1 .’ it 
might well have been so; and the knowledge of this gave 
special fen our to the enthusiasm with which tho Queen and 
the Pnnco were greeted wherever they appeared for some 
time afterwards. 

The hope of an heir indicated by the Prince made it neces- 
sary that a Ifegeney Bill should now ho prepared, to provide 
for the possible event of the Queen's death, leaving issue. In 
the case of the Princess Charlotte, Prince Leopold had been 
named Jiegent, and it was Her Majesty’s wish that this prece- 
dent should be followed in her own case. But after what had 
taken pluoe in Parliament in the discussions on the Prince's 
allowance and tho Naturalisation Bill, thoro was some reason 
to fear a miscarriage of the measure, unless n preliminary 
understanding were come to with the political leaders of the 
Opposition, more especially aa it was known that tho Duke 
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of' Sussex was hostile (0 the appointment of the Piince ns 
Regent , anti desired a Council of Regency, of which the Duke 
liiinself should he a prominent memher. To avert, if possible, 
any such result, Barou Stockimir took the matter in hand. 
Communications wore opened with Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington, and every difficulty was smoothed away ; 
all parties agreeing that, as the father was the natural 
guardian, the Ecgcut ‘ coidd and ought to he nohody hut 
tho Prince.’ A Bill to this effect was accordingly introduced 
by tho Lord Chancellor (13th July), and passed both Houses, 
with only tho dissentient voice of tho Duke of Sussex, who 
declared it to ho matter of conscience witli him to register 
his protest against it. 

To tho Prince this result was of the greatest importance. 
It affirmed tho status which so receirtly there had seemed 
a great inclination to deny him, and it thus afforded the 
strongest proof, how well lie had come to htand with both 
paities in politics. ‘The Toiies arc very friendly to me, as 
L to them,’ lie writes to his father on the 4tli of July; and 
on the ‘hul of August, when announcing the safe carriage of 
the Bill, lie expresses a well-enined gratification, ‘ That 110 L 
a single voice was raised in opposition in either House, or 
iu any one of tho newspapers’ (Early Years, p. 3.02). This 
was entirely due, Lord -Melbourne, told the Queen, to the 
Prince's own character: ‘Thivo mouths ago they would not, 
have done it for him.’ 

When lie had seen this important object happily accom- 
plished, Baron Stoekmar's thoughts were turned to his quiet 
home in Coburg, ‘This Act once passed,’ ho wrote, ‘my 
business hero is at an end for the present, perhaps for ever,’ 
If was very lar from being so ; hut it was with this feeling 
(hat he left England iu the beginning of August, address- 
ing, us lie did so, the following letter to the Prince: — 
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‘ August i , 1810 . 

c Dear and Honoured Prince, — I cannot leave England 
without bidding you once more t lie warmest, heart iest fine- 
well. 1 have had much talk with Anson ; lie seems an 
excellent fellow, and sincerely cle\ ofed to you. Hod giant it 
may he so, for no man —not oxen the highest — can go 
through this life without the love and loyally ol those 11 bout 
him. Be you, 1 00, however, on your pa it a Inie friend to 
those who arc attached to your household. Keep watch oxer 
the moral and physical health of the Queen. Nexer lost* 
self-possession or patience ; hut, aho\ r e all, nl no lime, and in 
no xvay, fail in princely worth and nobleness. 

‘ (Stockman.’ 

The tie of mutual affection and respect, which had by 
this time been established between Ilaiou Stoekmar and the 
Prince was of the closest kind. The Prince, too diffident, 
as Stockiuar had const antly to remind him, of his own powers, 
untm ally turned for guidance to Hie Mentor whose sagacity 
had never failed him ; while Stookmar on his pari , to use his 
oxvn language, had come to lox r e the Prince as a son. The 
relation xvas kept up during the next, fexv months by an 
active correspondence, in the course of which tftockniai' lost 
no opportunity of pressing upon the Prince the high ideal of 
duty and conduct which he had chalked out for lmn. Tlud 
his admonitions were xveleoinod is the best evidence of the 
response which they found in the Prince’s oxvn natuie; as 
his after life was the proof, how xvell he turned them to 
account. On the 2 nd of September the Baron xvrilos : 

‘ Dear Prince, — ... I am satisfied with the news you 
have sent me. Mistakes, misunderstandings, obstructions, 
which corno in vexatious opposition to one’s viexvs, are 
always to he taken just for what they are,— namely, natural 
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phenomena of life, which represent one of its sides, and that 
t ho slunly one. In overcoming iliom with dig nity, your 
mind lias to exorcise, to train, to enlighten itself; it has 
to acipiire, in dealing with them, practical intelligence and 
insight, and your character to gain force, endurance, and 
the necessary hardness. That for the jnesent I have hut 
little new to add to what, since I have known you more 
intimately, my heart has felt for you, hut have merely to 
reiterate what I have already said, is a proof that the 
estimate I had formed of you was correct. Never to relax 
in putting your magnanimity to the proof; never to relax in 
logical separation of wluit, is great and essential from what 
is trivial and of no moment ; never to relax in keeping 
yourself up to a high standard, — in the determination daily 
renewed to he consistent, patient, courageous, and worthy. 

‘ Oni' day on my way up the Khine I was made very sail, 
hut only for u short time, by reading in a newspaper that 
you had had a had fall from your lioi sc. At that moment I 
fell how sincerely I love you.’ 

Again writing on the 13th of September following, 
Stoekmar, in reference to tin* pari to he taken liy the 
Prince at the Hoard of the Duchy of Lancaster, on which 
hi* had lor some time sat, as representing the Queen, warns 
him against that dissipation of the mind in details, which 
would have hcou fatal te one on whose higher faculties there 
were ho many claims. 

* In reference to t ho Duchy of Cornwall, in what you do I 
advise you to avoid going too deep into details, which will 
only bewilder you. It is for you, to give* tin* impulse merely, 
to establish sound principles, and this once done, to hold 
fast in everybody's despite to those principles with sicel- 
like st ernness.’ 
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Home general remarks in other pints ol' tlw* same let ter arc* 
interesting from the light which they iluow upon the Prince’s 
diameter. The proposition that true love and true loyally 
arc tlie acutest as well as (lie most unsparing critics will 
commend itself for a Imth, which in general is too litlle 
uppi eclated. 

4 The stars which are needful for you just now, and perhaps 
for some time to eome, are Low, llancsl//, Truth. All H 10 . 1 O 
whose minds are waiped, or who are destitute ot teeliug, will 
he apt to Mistake you, and to persuade themselves and the 
world that you are not the man you are or al least may 
become, aucl that people are not only entitled to late you 
low, hut even to treat you slightingly. it is only love and 
loyalty that aio keen-sighted, because they seek Ihe (.nil h ; 
they find excuses oidy where excuse should he made ; they 
only wait in patient hope for what can lie developed by 
loving fosterage alone, aud not even by that until the time 
is ripe. Do you therefore lx* on the alert, betimes, with your 
eyes open in every direction, and strive calmly hut surely to 
form u just estimate of the minds of those around you. This 
done, to tlie pure in soul lay your 1 mart open and establish 
between, them and yourself a relation truly reciprocal— love 
for love, warmth for warmth, l mill for truth. Those, on the 
other hand, who are impure, keep at arm's length, and do 
this with proper firmness aud resolution. 

‘ My cordial good whiles for your twenty-first birthday. 1 
wish for my good Prince a great, noble, warm, and true heart, 
such as shall serve as the richest aud surest basis for the 
noblest views of human nature, and the firmest resolve to 
give them development. 

‘The letter which I received from the Queen since 1 came 
here lias given me extreme pleasure. It was written in a 
happy mood, and there was consequently more cheei fulness 
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in it-, more contentment, more heart, 1 linn I hate c\er h een 
her show before. God bless you, Uud keep you in health, 
God surround you with good, pious men, from whom you 
may learn practieally and by do*>rls tlmt human happiness is 
only to lie found on the path of love and goodness ! . . ’ 

This loiter reached the Prince at Windsor Castle, to which 
tlu* Court had removed, when Parliament rose on the 11th of 
August. Some difficulty had been apprehended as likely to 
lake* place at the Prorogation, which was made by the Queen 
ill person, ns to the place to he occupied by the Prince on 
that occasion. None, however, artist*. Tin* Prince occupied, 
as he did on all future occasions, the seat next the throne. 
It seems the Duke of Sussex and others were disposed to 
question the right of the Prince to occupy liis natural place 
beside the Queen both in the House of Lords, and on the 
way there. Had any interference been attempted, tlu* 
common sense and good feeling of the country would very 
speedily have settled the question. ‘I told you it was 
quiLe rigid, ’ said the Duke of Wellington, speaking to the 
Queen a few days afterwards, ‘ Let the Queen put the 
Prince whore she likes, and settle it herself — that is the best 
way.’ a 

At Windsor the Prince was in his element. ITe hailed 
with delight the change to its tine air and magnificent 
woodland scenery, from the heavy smoke-polluted atmosphere 
of London, doubly oppressive to him who had been nurtured 
in the pure crisp air of Thuringia. ‘ 1 feel,’ were liis own 

5 Tho Or wit Dnko hurt not much toleration for tlio traditions of Court 
etiquette wlion they conflicted with tho diet uLes of common aoiiRo. Tho Info 
i lord Albuimirlo, whoa Master of tho 1 torso, was very sensitive about liis 
right in that capacity to sit in tho Sovereign's cnmugo on suite occasions. 
* Tho Quoou,’ said tho l)nko, whon appealed In for his opinion, * can make 
Lord Alboimirlo sit tit tho lop of tho conch, under tho coach, hohind tho 
coach, or wherever also Ilor Majesty plmmes.' a*. 
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wonls, £ an if in Paradis-c in this line fresh air.’ lie could 
there enjoy comparative retirement., — a great relief alter 
having been followed, as lie was in London, by crowds of 
people wherever he showed himself. It was also possible to 
give fuller play to his love of natural history , 3 and to bis 
genius, inherited fiom Ids father, for landscape gardening, 
which soon made itself felt in the improved he.uity of the 
pleasure-grounds monad the Castle. c ] am now,’ lie wiilcs 
to his father on the 14 th of August, ‘ forming a pietty little 
stud of all the Arab horses which Viet 01 in has leoeitetl as 
presents. . . That long green space below the Tenaee wlieie 
the old trees stand, not under, hut on the top of I lie hill, is 
to ho laid out in pleasure-grounds, with plants, Ac., and I 
shall occupy myself much with it. It gave me nuieli tumble 
to get tliis settled, as it did Indore to prevent the destruction 
oi the fishing temple and George IV.’s Cottage, which were 
to have been taken away. These arc now safe.’ 

On the 2 (ilh of August his birthday was celebrated at 
Windsor by a iamily fete, the fiist, of the series of happy 
anniversaries, which wore always made by the Queen and 
himself the means of drawing still closer the ties of family 
affection. lie missed the greetings, however, of the old 
familiar voices which had hitherto been associated with the 
day. ‘ This is the first ti m ,.,’ ho writes to his father on the 
1 /111 , 1 that I have not heard those good wishes from your 
owu lips. . . . My thoughts yesterday were naturally much 
at the Rosenuu.’ 

Ihe Prince availed himself of the comparative repose of 
Windsor to commence a series of readings on tin* Laws and 
( (institution oi England Avith Mr. Sohvyn, the very distin- 

3 One of liis first efforts in tins direction was the impmvuucnl of the 
beautiful park-like gardens of Ihiekiiiftlmm Ril.ioo. ‘1 have enlivened j|,’ ]| ( , 
ivrit( s t llh June, IhJOj, 1 with all sorts oi lumiuile and mro miuatie birds ’ 
F<trty Yean, p, 3 12. 
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{pushed author of tlio standard, work 011 Nisi Priun. His 
‘quick intelligence, anil diligent attention,’ as well as bis 
‘readiness in seising the points of resemblance between 
English and Gorman jurisprudence,’ were always spoken of 
by Mr. Selwyn in the highest terms. While engaged in this 
study he read along with the Queen ITallum’s Gonatitul tonal 
History of England. On the 11th of September he was 
made a Member of the Privy Council. 

At this period, also, the Prince, who had been lately 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 1 1 th Hussars, went out 
occasionally with a squadron of the 1 st Life Guards in 
Windsor Park, in order to make himself acquainted with 
English drill and the words of command. 

By this time the Eastern Question had passed into its 
most critical phase. The anxiety of the Queen and the Prince 
was aggravated by the divided views which prevailed in the 
Cabinet, 4 feeling as they did, how mischievous would be 
the effect, if it were to break np in presence of the attitude 
of nieuaco which had been assumed by France. From the 
Jirst tlio Queen, acting on Lord Melbourne's advice, bad 
communicated all foreign despatches to the Prince. 6 This 
quest ion had therefore long occupied his closest attention; 
and certainly there was 110 subject, which from the magnitude 
and complication of the interests involved, was better fitted 
to initiate him into the practical science of European diplo- 
macy. In this point of view it was an experience of the 
utmost value to the Prince. Such, at least, was the view 
taken of it by Baron Stookmar, and it found expression in a 
letter to the Prince on tbe 8th of September. 

1 As this fnct 1ms been very fully stilted in Lord Dalling’s life of lord 
Palmerston, reserve 'on the subject, is no longer necessary. 

4 'Vietorui,' lie writes t.<i Ids father (August, 18-10), ‘allows mu to take an 
aelivo part in Foreign affairs, mid I think I have dona some good. J iilw.iyu 
commit my views l» paper, unit tlum cimmiunicutc thorn to Lord Melbourne. 
lLo seldom answers mo, but I have the satisfautiou of seeing him net entirely 
in nceon hiiica with wh it 1 li.ivi wiiil 1 
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. Continue,’ writes the llaron, ‘ lo Into upon your- 
self anrl to discharge cheerfully the friendly offices which 
good feeling and courtliness of heart prescribe, even although 
they cause yon some, trouble and discomfort. The reputation 
of cordial courtoousness is in your position not merely a 
great material advantage, it is also proof of a fine disposi- 
tion 

{ Lord Russell is, as you remark, a genuine kernel in an 
unpromising shell. I would fain hope, that on closer ac- 
quaintance, ho will learn to love and prize you. 

‘ Whatever Mr. Sehvyn may bo,® if you only listen atten- 
tively, and apply yourself to the study regularly mul con- 
tinuously, I anticipate' good results for you. 

‘Eastern affairs will keep Europe in a state' of ferment for 
some time to come, lead to manifold diplomatic vagaries, 
and consequently change their aspect otlener than the moon. 
You, my dear Prince, will acquire* much true insight by 
following their courso with attention ; and a close study of 
the despatches communicated to you by the Premier, besides 
the exact knowledge thus conveyed, will beget in you a taste 
for general politics, which is quite indispensable for the duties 
of your vocation 

‘ Continue, d<*ar Prince, to insist upon honour, integrity, 
and order in your household. This inspires respect, and 
gives a good example and warning lo others. Relievo me, a 
character and disposition like yours must he surrounded by 
nouo hut the good, the loyal, and the well-disposed At. 
your present time of life you must have nothing to say to 
churlish, commonplace, repellent, or iineonseientioiis people. 
Snell characters, as indeed you say yourself, will only dwarf 
and drag you down. You must he fostered, developed, and 


0 This rofors lo n remark in a letter from the Prince (o Rtnckmnr, 1 Dial lie 
had 110 fault to And with Mr. Solwyu, but 11 want of method.’ 
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strengthened for a lime at least, by love and attachment, by 

unselfish and warm sympathy 

‘ With true respect and devotion, 

‘ Yom- Royal Highnem's 

‘ Most obedient Nervant, 

‘ Stocksiau.’ 

Tn November Btockraar came back to London on the 
111 gent solicitation of the Prince, who was naturally anxious 
to have him at hand on thp first accouchement of the Queen. 7 
His skill as a physician was of the 1 lirst order, and ho had 
even before his return from Coburg- been kept informed of the 
preliminary arrangements. On the question of the selection 
of a nurse, he writes to the Prince on the 1st of October: 
‘ Impress upon Anson the necessity for conducting- this affair 
with the greatest conscientiousness and circumspection; 
for a Ilian's education hey ins the first day of his life , anrl a 
lucky choice I regard as the greatest and finest gift we can 
hestow on the expected stranger.’ 

On the 13th of November the Court returned to Bucking- 
ham Palace, where on the ‘21 hi the Princess Royal was horn. 
‘ b'or a moment only,’ the Queen says, ‘was the Prince 
disappointed at its being a daughter and uot a son.’ 

All had gone us well as possible; hut St ockmar, mindful 
probably of the sad catastropno which he had witnessed at 
Claremont iwenly-threo years before, ” sent the following note 
to the Prince in the course of the day : — 

7 Xu 0110 of Lady Lytlolloii’H lot I ops of this period, tlu> following record 
occurs of a cimivdm.i 1 inn, in which Iho Prince's tiiniiliarity Willi tlm Hngtish 
Liturgy, ami his Miami fi tiling, aro .iliko conniieiioiiH. ‘Lord W. nsked if a 
pr.iyor for Ihn (pioon’H ^oculinr eimnnslnnenf, should lie mUlod. Prince: N o, 
no, you huvr 0110 uln-.uly iu tlio l.iliuiy — “all women labouring of cluld.” 
You imiy nl roll 1 ly ilvutiiiu-H for Iho Qunuu. It is too much. — Lord W, : Can 
wo pray, Sir, loo imuh for Ifor JHiijetly 1 — I’l-irico : Not too heartily, 1ml too 
often.’ 

" Tlio (loath, of Uni JPriiicewi Chin-lotto in childbed, (tth Novombor, 1818. Till 
within an hour or two of lior doath, tlio l'mieosH lmd made such priori 
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* Novi mlier 21, 18 10. 

6 My dear, dear Prince, — Once move I 1, lunik God for ilie 
gracious protection vouchsafed to its; I pray that it, may he 
continued, and again wish you from the bottom of my heart 
nil happiness in having become a father. Buffer me, more- 
over, again to remind you, that sleep, stillness, vest, and the 
exclusion of many people from her room are just now flic 
all in all for the Queen. Yon cannot ho too guarded mi 
these points. Be, therefore, a very (Yrherits. You ought not 
yourself to he too much about the Queen just now, tor your 
being near or talking with her may he too exciting. Although 
the Queen is now appaiently so well, this ought not to lull us 
into careless seemity, for any agitation, hut especially any 
excitement, ton much speaking, &<•., may bring on fever and 
dangerous consequences. Therefore, once again, thogieatest, 
prudence 1 1 

‘ Ever with respect and devotion, 

‘ Your lioyal Highness's faithful 

* Stockman.’ 

During the time the Queen was laid up, Her Majesty 
records in a Memorandum, which has already been made 
public (Early Yearn , p. 365), the Prince’s care and devotion 
were quite beyond expression, ire refused to go to the piny 
or anywhere else, generally (lining alone with the Duchess of 
Kent, till the Queen was able to join them, and was always 
at hand to (V) anything hi his power for her comfort. He 
was content to sit by her in a darkened room, to road to 
her, or write for her. ‘No one but himself ever lifted her 
from lier bed to her sofa, and he always helped to wheel her 
on her bed or sofa into the next room. For this purpose 
he would come instantly when sent for from any part of t hi 1 

llmt tlm Minihlirs and others who laid hron summoned to ('Invemonl , h fl i| 
believing tlmt ,ill tl.nigu- ft, is yust, I nit limy could senm-ly Imvo n .uliul 
1 Ion bej’en dm \Y.IH dr id 
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house. As years wont on and ho became overwhelmed wiih 
work (for his attentions were the, same in all the Queen's 
subsequent confinements), this was often done at much in- 
convenience to himself; but he ever came with a sweet smile 
on his face. In short,’ the Queen adds, 4 his care of her 
was like that of a mother, nor could theie be a kinder, 
wiser, or more judicious nurse.’ 

His care on this occasion was requited by Hie rapid and 
uninterrupted recovery of the Queen, and the Court was aide 
to return for the Christmas holidays to Windsor Castle. All 
was happiness there. The war cloud had passed away, which 
for many mouths liad loured on the political horizon, and ihe 
dear delights of home had been made more precious hy Ihe 
young life, which now gave it a new and tenderer chain). 
Christmas was the favourite festival of the Prince, who clung 
l,o the kindly custom of his native country, wliich makes 
it a day for the interchange of gifts, as marks of affection 
and good will. The Queen fully shared his feelings in this 
respect, and the .same usnge was then introduced into their 
home, ancl was ever afterwards continued. Christinas-lrees 
were set up in the Queen and the Prince’s rooms, beside 
which were placed the gifts with which each look pleasure in 
surprising the oilier, while similar trees were set up in another 
room with Ihe gifts for the household. 

Ou the 23rd of January,. 1841, the Court returned to 
Hiickiiiglunn Palace for the meeting of Parliament, which 
was opeuod hy the Queen in person on tin* 2(ith. An entry 
from Her Majesty’s Journal on the* 22nd is eloquent, in Pie 
fulness of Inqipiuess which it expresses, of regret at returning 
to the crowded and more artificial life of town : — 

4 1 told Albert that formerly I was too happy to go to 
London and wretched to leave it, and how, since the blessed 
hour of my marriage, and still more since the summer, I 
dislike and am unhappy to leave the country, and could lie 
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content) and happy never to go to town. This pleased him. 
The solid pleasures of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the 
country, with iny inestimable husband and friend, my all in 
all, are far more durable than the amusements of London, 
though we don’t despise or dislike these sometimes.’ 

On the 10th of February, the anniversary of the Queen’s 
marriage, the Princess Royal was baptized at Buckingham 
Palace, by the names Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa. The 
Sponsors were the Puke of Haxe-L'ohurg and Gotha, repre- 
sented in his absence by the Duke of Wellington,' 1 the King 
of tho Belgians, tin* Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, the Duchess of Kent, and tin' Duke of Sussex. Lord 
Melbourne created nemo amusement, by remarking of I lie 
Princess to the Queen next day, ‘ IIow sho looked about her, 
quite conscious that llio stir was all about herself. This is 
the time the character is formed!’ a quaint, gloss upon 
ytockmar’s view, already quoted, ‘That a man’s education 
begins with the first day of his life.’ 

Tho day previous the Prince had met with an accident 
while skating (a favourite amusement with him) on the 
sheet of water bohiud Buckingham Palace, ‘My fright,’ the 
Queen says, ‘was indescribable,’ but it will bo seen from 
the following letter by the Prince (12th February, 1841) to 
the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, that this did not prevent 
Her Majesty from showing her wonted helpfulness in the 
emergency : — 

’ Hueki iighiun Billin'. 

‘ Tho cold lias boon intense. .... Nevertheless, I managed, 
in skating, three days ago, to break through the joe in 
Buckingham Palace Gardens. I was making niy way in 
Victoria, who was standing on tho bank with one of her 

0 Spunking of the Chris toning, tho Quonn told Lord Mcllioitriia, that if ilm 
Duke of Coburg could not, come, tho Pniii'n mid horaolf intmidcd Ilm Ihiko of 
Wellington to represent him. 'lids ple.iseil Lord Mi'llmuriio \ory much, nn lin 
knew it would fluttor tho l)uko, mid ho lidded, ‘ luduod tho lfuko is tho host 
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ladies, and when will tin some few yards of the hank I fell 
plump into the water, and had to swim for two or three 
minutes in order to yet out. Victoria was the only pcrsdi 
who had presence of mind to lend me assistance, her lady 
being more occupied in screaming for help. The shock from 
the eold was extremely painful, and I cannot thank Heaven 
enough, that T escaped with nothing more than a severe 
cold. They had, it seems, broken tho ice recently at that 
particular spot, and il had frozen over again, so that it was 
impossible to distinguish the place 

‘ The Christening went otf very well. Your little great- 
grandchild behaved with great, propriety, and like a Christian. 
She was awake, hut did not cry at. all, and seemed to crow 
with immense satisfaction at tho lights and brilliant uniforms, 
for she is very intelligent and observing. Tlxe ceremony 
took place at half-past six c.M., and after it there was a 
dinner, and then wo bail some instrumental music. The 
health of the little, one was drunk witli great enthusiasm. 

‘ I can scarcely realise the fad, that 1 have already been 
married a year and two days; ami it, brings the sad truth 
afresh to my mind, that wo have been so long separated from 
each other. I hope, however, to see you cither here or at, 
Ostcud. Undo Leopold, who is very well, will, alas! not 
remain with us long. To me his being here is a great 
pleasure. 

‘ The little girl hears the .Saxon Anus in the middle of the 
English, which looks very pretty,’ 

iViontl w luivu.’ Tho (puTii’s Journal. Only a fow nights before, tho Duka 
luul vviirmly tmj'iH.rlcd llin Ministerial policy on tho Rislrrn Question, in thn 
Utilise of Lints, whuro it. luul boon sharply ntluokod by Lord Brougham, ns 
< m langur mg llio Brunch iilliiuioa. 
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It will be set'll from Lilt* following lei l or I lull Huron Stoohiuar 
loll England early in lfUl,welJ satisfied wilti I lie develop- 
ment) of llu> Prince’s character, and with tin* progress made 
in establishing liis position both vviUiin Llit* Palace mill befort' 
the country. Hut Htoeknmr was not of the easy disposition 
that feels assured of results, while they aro yet only half 
ae hie veil. He had set his mintl upon a very high ideal for 
I he Prince, ; and while encouraging him by his sympathy and 
approval, past successes only stimulated him to call upon the 
Prince to exert, more strenuously than over, his powers of 
self-discipline and of perseverance : — 

‘ Collar#, 7th Way, 1811. 

‘I went, agreeably to my promise, on the first of this 
month, to (iotha. During two days J had the honour of 
seeing your Grandmama throo times. I found her cheerful 
and well, eager for information, and so our chief topic of 
conversation was Your lioyul Highness, anil your position in 
England. I had in this way frequent occasion to observe this 
lady’s sound judgment, her upright and honourable nature, and 
her tndy motherly love for yourself. To keep up a lively 
and affectionate intercourse with this exemplary Princess is 
sure lo have a beneficial influence on your own mind. . . . 

‘ What I have seen during the time 1 have recently passed 
with you, strengthens me in the hope of achieving more or 
less the ideal for your future, which [ set up for myself 
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twenty months since. Let, ns but, cleave devoutly but un- 
ceasingly to high thoughts and noble purposes, and Heaven's 
blessing will not fail to attend ns! Not outward show — b at 
Truth and Reality ha the aim. Only through self-knowledge 
can way bo made. It is, however, a laborious and arduous 
business, anti one that will have its share of troubles. It 
requires a mini not, to spare his own flesh, hut to cut into his 
own fault, s as well as other men’s. And yd, it, is only in this 
way that moral excellence and a character to be revered can 
be reached, and without these Your Jioy.d Highness may say 
good-by for ever to any real success. 

6 When J recall to mind t ho manifold and serious diffieidtics, 
as they stood before us a year and a half ago, and the insig- 
nificant, means at our command for overcoming them, I am 
bound Lo confess that we. have cause to be thankful aud 
contented. Wo have walked warily, aud therefore slowly , 
but at the sumo time mi rely. Still the result hitherto ought 
not to make us presu hi pi lions or careless, but only more 
intent, on further successes both within and without. I look 
tijxiit il as a siyiial favour of Providence, lo have it in my 
power in- my mailin' years to vnjhmiee a Prince of Your 
Jloi/al Jfiyh ness's natural yifts and kiyli position . 1 That 
I am thus favoured imposes duties upou me, which at, all 
times I must, have, wished conscientiously to fulfil. Hence 
the earnestness of my ellbrts to labour without, ceasing at the 
cultivation of your jniud, at the ennobling of your senti- 
ments ; hence the impossibility for mo of flat, Lining you, as 
well as the duty of stimulating you to deal with yourself 
sternly, aud with an iron hand. 

e Your early education, my dear Prince,— as well as your 
youth, lias hitherto tended to generate in you a certain 
tendency, which from this hour forth I am bent on over- 

1 HI ivtmnr 1v.1i fond of dm om]iliJM 8 of iliiliiw. Thu iulict., wlienuvur fclioy 
ocelli' ill this |i"CU ill'll his. 
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coming. It is tlio tendency to close the car of the undei- 
standiug to the lunil convincing propositions, whenever yon 
arc possessed by impulses and predilections lor men and 
things ■which spring from mistaken or perverted feeling. 
This tendency, which on a close self-sen it iny yon will Imd to 
he the result either of weakness or vanity, should, because 
of its very origin, he most strenuously subdued. The same 
defect too often loads Your Royal Highness even in matters 
of moment, to rest satisfied with more lull-, where act ion is 
alone uppropiiate, and can alone Ik* of any value. 11 is, 
therefore, not merely unworthy of you, but extremely mis- 
chievous. A judgment so sound as yours should always be 
able to keep down whatever is falsi* or mistaken in senti- 
ment,; and Your Royal 1 Ugliness's conduct should always Ik* 
regulated by conviction based upon a clear perception of 
wlmt is true. Well do T know that the solution of this link 
can only he the fruit of resolute self-control, and is therefore 
neither soon nor easily attainable; hut l also know just a- 
surely, that it is worthy of you, that it, is within I lie power 
of your mind to achieve, and that, unions achieved, it is idle 
to hope for any genuine triumph for you as a man or as 
a Prince.’ 


By the time this letter reached the Prince, if had become 
apparent, that the doom of the Melbourne Adminisliul ion, 
which had long hung in the balance, was virtually sealed. 
They had the misfortune to face Parliament with ail avowed 
deficit of nearly two millions. Trade was in a deplorable 
btate — tin* manufacturing districts overrun with pnuperisin 
and distress. Tliero was a general feeling throughout I lie 
country that (ho Ministry, at no time eminent in finance, was 
not eipial to the difficulties both at homo and abroad, which 
now stared them in the face; and this feeling became still 
more widely spread when they presented a Budget, which 
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ala rmed the ag vieull uriil interest by the proposal of a fixed 
8 s. duty on com, and pro v< iked the hostility of a largo suc- 
tion of the commercial world l>y lowering the duties on foreign 
sugar and timber, wit hunt affording any assurance that the 
contemplated tariff would produce the desired results. Even 
before lie lull England, Stoclcmar had been told by Lord 
Melbourne, that ‘his Ministry was exposed to till sorts of 
casualties, and that ho saw 110 guarantee anywhere for its 
stability ’ (Iknl-wiirttif/lrileti, p. 35!)). In siic-li a state of 
things it was obvious that the catastrophe might arrive at 
any hour. 

The position of affairs was, of eourso, no secret, to tho 
Prince. Lord Melbourne bad till along been most anxious 
‘that, the Queen should tell him and show him everything 
connected with public affairs ’ ( Ktti'ly Vcitrn, p. 31!)); and his 
Lordship had himself been most unreserved in his ooimnu- 
niealions with him on these subjects. ‘I study the polities 
of the day,’ the Prince writes to his Lather in April, 1841, 
‘ with great imlusl ry. 1 spook quite openly with the Ministers 
on all subjects, so as to gain information, . , . and I endea- 
vour quietly to be of as much use to Vietoria in her position 
as I aim.’ Acting upon Ibis principle, ho was desirous to 
prevent, if possible, upon I he arrival of the Ministerial crisis, 
now so imminent, the recurreneo of tliosu dillicultios which 
had frustrated the entrance of >Siv Robert, Peel to office in 
1 K 3 !L The Queen, he tell, must not again he open to any 
imputation of being governed by politieul partisanship in the 
choice of the Lad it's of the ihxlchamher. With this viow lie 
brought I lit' subject under Lord Melbourne’s notice 1 , and re- 
ported the result to Huron tSfoekmnr (May 1841) as follows: — 

‘ My commmiicaf ion wilh Melbourne went off extremely 
well, i explained to him that I was naturally under some 
uneasiness at 1 h<‘ present state ot‘ things; that my chief 
object was the Queen— my sole anxiety, that nothing uncoil- 
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stil utional should be done, and that the Queen should 
come oat of the crisis this lime with more eclat than 
she had done 011 a previous occasion ; that it was my dut y 
and his also, not only to prepare the Queen for (lie possible 
eventuality, but also to come with her lo an agreement as to 
what she and I and ho would have to do. 1 showed him the 
points which T had already communicated to you, and lie 
agreed with me in all ol‘ them.’ 

These points in effect were, that, if a change of Ministry 
took place, tin* Queen would arrange that- 1 hose of her ladies 
should retire of their own accord, whoso removal the Tories 
considered essential on account of their close relationship 
to leading Whig Ministers — au arrangement which, while 
it satisfied overy fair requirement of the Tory Hahiuet, 
involved no compromise of the principle for which Her 
Majesty had contended in 1839, that it was no part- of the 
province of Ministers to say who should or should not, he the 
Ladies of Her Household. It was the Prince’s view, and in 
this Lord Melbourne concurred, that a previous understand- 
ing on tbo subject should bo come to with Sir Robert Peel. 
Negotiations with this view were accordingly opened by the 
Prince, through the medium of Ins secretary, Mr. Anson ; and 
the arrangement then come to was satisfactorily carried out, 
when Sir Robert came into office a few mouths afterwards, by 
the retirement of the Duoliesses of Hertford and Sutherland, 
and of Lady Nornianby. 

The anxiety of the Queen was great at. t-ho critical position 
of the Ministry, to whom from long association and feelings 
of persoual regard she was naturally much attached. At the 
same time she felt strongly how much more independent, was 
her position now, with the Prince at her side to advise with, 
than it had been in 1839, when she stood alone. ‘ Albert,’ 
she writes to King Leopold, 4 is indeed a great comfort to 
me. He takes the greatest possible interest in what goes ou, 
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feeling with me and for mo, and yet abstaining as lie ought 
fioni biassing me either way, though we talk much on the 
subject , and his judgment is, as you say, good and calm.’ 

The division (] 8th May) cm that part of the Budget which 
proposed a redact ion of the', duties on foreign sugar left the 
Ministry in a minority of 3 ( 5 . It was generally assumed that 
this would bo followed by their immediate resignation; 
but Liu* majority of the Cabinet took a different view, and 
resolved on an appeal to the eoimtry. ‘ Under these circum- 
stances,’ as Ijorcl Melbourne told (lit* Queen on the ] 9 th, ‘ of 
course 1 fell 1 could but go with them; so we shall go on, 
biing on the Sugar Duties, and then, if tilings are in a pretty 
good state, dissolve.’ 

'Flu* same o\ cuing, accordingly, Lord John Bussell an- 
nounced to the House of Commons, that 011 the Monday 
following lie should move the annual Sugar Duties, and 011 
the dth id - June biing forward the question of the Corn Laws. 
But, the Ministers were not allowed to carry out this pro- 
gramme undisturbed ; for when the question of Liu* Sugar 
Duties came oil, Sir Robert l’eel seconded the Chancellor of 
the HvehequerV motion, that the existing duties should lie 
continued for 11 year, mid then gave notice that he should 
on the 31 st of May movo a vote of 110 eonlklence in the 
Minis! ry. This was done ; and after a four nights’ del into, lie 
succeeded in carrying his motion by a majority of one. After 
this nothing remained but to hurry through the necessary 
formal business of (ho Session, and to ascertain with all speed 
the opinion of the country. On the 23 rd of Juno Parliament 
was prorogued by the Queen in person, and dissolved on the 
2!)th by Royal proclamation, U10 writs for the New Parlia- 
ment being made returnable on the 2 Dt.li of August. 

In the. course of tlu* debate on the Sugar Duties, the ques- 
tion between the Ministry and their opponents had been 
made entirely one of Free Trade as against Protective Duties. 
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Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston supported with Urn 
•whole weight of their eloquence the principles upon which 
M r. Cobden and his friends had long been urging the lolaL 
id>olition of the Corn Laws. Their Budget, they emit ended, 
had been framed upon the basis of doing away with die 
system of protective duties, which iiad excluded our 00111- 
merce from other countries, sent skill and capital abroad to 
engage in competition with ourselves, and dried up the 
sources of our own product, ivo industry. ‘1 will venturi' to 
predict,’ said Lord Palmerston, at the close of his very power- 
ful speech, in words which were soon to become memorable, 
‘ that although our opponents may resist, those measures to- 
night for the sake of obtaining a majority in the division, 
yet if they should come into office these are the measures 
which a just regard for the finances and commerce of the 
country will compel them themselves to propose.’ 

The very decided views thus announced wen* received with 
considerable surprise, conflicting as they did rvitli the strong 
opinions of an opposite character, which had been expressed 
by Lord Melbourne and others of his Administration at a 
period comparatively recent. Only so lately as in IS . '19 Lord 
Melbourne had in his place in Parliament declared that ‘ the 
repeal of the Corn Laws would ho the most insane proposition 
that ever entered the human head.’ 'Phis circumstance was 
no doubt strongly present to tSloekuiar’s mind, when lie 
learned from the Prince the issue upon which Lord Mel- 
bourne's party had decided to go to the country. J[o was 
himself a warm supporter of Free Trade, and believed in its 
ultimate and not distant triumph . 3 But he believed just as 

5 * ]?or tho -world of commorcB and industry,' ho writes [DnilwunhgMttn, 
p. 368), ‘ I export grant things from U 10 lime we livu in, which is hum In liriug 
very shortly certain principles to maturity. l’ho Iruih, (lint nil commerce 
should bo froo, will como lo bo gonomlly recognised, nnd (ho nltemd views of 
their people will mnlu: it possible for government s to give reality uml substance 
to Mich commercial treaties tib they shall conclude. ’ 
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strongly tlial this success of great political changes is and 
always lias been duo to their being brought forward at the 
right, time, and by the right people; and judging by what 
he says in the following letter to Lhe Prince, neither of these 
conditions seemed to him to he satisfied hy the attitude now 
taken up hy Lord Melbourne and liis party. 

At all events, in the fierce political struggle which was 
now imminent, Stoekmar was anxious that, the Prince should 
not. lit' carried away by any of its passions. The nation should 
see that between the emit ending parties a posilion of absolute 
neutrality was maintained by I be Crown; and the Prince’s 
first, concern should be to make it morn easy for the Queen 
to reconcile herself to the altered circumstances which were 
now for the first time to bring her into immediate contact 
with the leaders of a party, with which she had hitherto been 
somewhat in antagonism. 

1 Coburg, I8IJ1 J\r»iy, 1811. 

‘My dear Prince, — It is scarcely a month since I left Eng- 
land, and yet in that short time many material alterations 
have taken place in its inlermd policy, Melbourne's rapid 
change in Ids professions on the subject of the (lorn Laws, 
into which ho lias no doubt been persuaded hy his colleagues 
out of mere good nature and easiness of disposition, lias an 
ugly look. To stimulate hungry wolves, in order to luivo 
them as allies on the Government side, is what in liis place 
1 would under no circumstances have resorted to. To me, I 
confess, the business wears upon (lie whole a very serious 
aspect, and (ho crisis seems to me one which will demand 
genuine statesmanship to get over. What strikes 111c, how- 
ever, as its most, serious feature is this, that the country may 
ho hurried into decided measures, and that it may ho unable 
to command that clearness, insight, and practical sagacity, 
which arc necessary to pilot the vessel of the state through 
the storm. 
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‘ Although, however, mere intelligence and goodwill are 
inadequate to emergencies like tin 1 present, and Hum* can 
only tic grappled with by positive knowledge eomliined with 
actual experience, and the tact which comes of experience, 
yet, iny dear Prince, you will not tail to see the obligation 
laid upon you, to turn the events of the hour to account as 
an instructive practical lesson. For it. is your duty and your 
privilege to give counsel and active support to the Frown, 
hard pressed as it is, and weakened by so many circum- 
stances and influence's at work to its disadvantage. 

‘ Iii seasons of fermentation like the present Ministerial 
crisis, out of’ which a new order of things is likely to arise, 
he is most, secure, who, looking well ahead, secs Inn way to 
what ha can make oat of (he present for the future , and 
while regulating the, present, does this in such a way, that, 
out of it must grow what he has desired for the. fntnre, as 
surely as the plant deoelopes from the germ. "With all my 
heart, then, will I wish that in my dear Prince this far- 
seeing faculty may be found in abundant measure. 

1 All men, still moro all women, yield to the omnipotence 
of events much more readily than to mere verbal demonstra- 
tion, to advice, or to persuasion. To turn the teaching of 
facts to true account is consequent ly of vital moment, for 
their arguments and theirs alone will bo understood when 
everything else fails. 

‘ If tilings come to a change of Ministry, then the great, 
axiom, irrofmgably one and the same for all Minisl ries, is 
this, viz. : The Grown supports frankly, honourably, and with 
all its might, the Ministry of the time, whatever it he, ho 
long- as it commands a majority, and governs with integrity 
for the welfare and advancement of the country. Along, 
who as a Constitutional king either cannot or will not carry 
this maxim into practice, deliheral ely descends from the loft y 
pedestal on which the Constitution has placed him to the 
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lower one of a move 7 tarty chief. Be you, therefore, the 
('oust it ut ioual genius of the Queen; do not content yourself 
with merely whispering this in a 'dm in her ear when circum- 
stances serve, hut stiive also to cany it out into pi net ice 
at the right, t ime and by the woithiest means. A man can 
almost always accomplish what is light, if he set himself 
resolutely to do so. It is essential, that we all help, accord- 
ing' to our means, to build up a solid and -Hell-merited 
reputation for you. Up to the present time things, it is 
(rue, have not. been piopitious for tliis; still both in France 
and Germany much more favourable impressions would have 
been produeed, if external and most unfavourable influences 
had not. exorcised so sovereign a pi (‘dominance in certain 
quarters.’ 

While the kingdom was convulsed by the excitement of 
the political ciisis, the Queen and the Prince were able to 
make short, excursions to various parts of (he country. Nuito- 
ham, Oxford, Woburn Abbey, Pattshanger, Brocket Hall, and 
Hat licit l, worn successively visited, and everywhere along 
their route they worn met by the warmest, demonstrations of 
loyally and personal interest. The supplementary escorts 
improvised by the enthusiasm ol' Iter people seem at, some 
placet to have occasioned Her Majesty no little discomfort. 
Tims at DutiHlahle, although the 1 11 li TTussars (tho Prince’s 
own Regiment) supplied tin 1 regular escort, ‘numbers of 
(armors,’ it is recorded in the Queen’s Journal, ‘ rode with, us, 
and they nearly smothered us with dust.’ Again, when 
driving <mt from Woburn Abbey, ‘ a crowd of good loyal 
people,’ the same record states, ‘rode with us part of the 
way. They ho pressed and pushed, that it was as if we 
were hunting.’ Allusions lo these visits will ho found in 
the following extracts from the Prince’s correspondence with 
the IhvheHH of Kent. 
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The Duchess had gone at tlic and of May to roxisil, her 
native country for tin; lirst time since 1819. On the 71 li of 
June she wrote to the Queen from Amorlmeh, an estate 
in Bavaria belonging to the Prince Leiiiiugon, where she 
had resided after her marriage with the Duke of Kent, until 
her coining to England, just before the birth of the Princess 
Victoria. 

‘ . . . Tt is like a dream that I am writing to you from 
this [dace. My heart is so full. 1 am so occupied with you 
and Albert, and the precious little creature. 

‘Iwas quite upset by the kind reception the poor people 
here gavo me. I wish I could give* you a description of it. 
Everywhere I have found proofs of affection and griit.il tide. 
Tins whole, little place was in a hustle. ... I occupy the 
rooms where your dear Father lived; but Hinnies [her 
son, tin* Prince Heiningon] had 0110 room arranged for me, 
which is most elegant and pretty. Ho has nuulo many 
alterations in the house. Your Father began them just, 
when wo loft in March 1819.’ 

To this letter the Prince replies: 

* Buckingham Palace, I81I1 June, IK 11. 

‘ Dear Mama, — I owe yon many thanks for your long dear 
letter Irom Amorbaoli. ... I can quite imagine that, you 
have been everywhere very cordially received, and that, you 
will continue to he so. That amidst all that lias been going 
on, and whilo under such varied emotions, we arc constantly 
in your thoughts, is doubly kind and dear of you. . . . 

‘Our life hero of late lias been very unsettled. We paid 
a very interesting and agreeable throe days’ visit to tho 
Archbishop of York at Niuieliam, and from there I went to 
Oxford, where I was very well received. The Commemoration 
was postponed for my presence. 

‘The impending dissolution is now the engrossing topic, 
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of interest. It empties purbos, sets familios by the ears, de- 
moralises tho lower classes, and perverts many of the upper, 
whose charactor wants strength to koep tlicm straight. But 
this, like other things, comes to an end, and so does not 
bring the body politic to ruin, as it might otherwise do. 

‘ To-morrow wc visit tho Dttko of Devonshire at Chiswick. 
On Monday wo go to see the “Trafalgar” launched at 
Woolwich, 8 and 011 Tuesday prorogue Parliament. Wednes- 
day, Uncle Leopold and Aunt. Louise arrive. Thursday, wo 
have a Council for tho dissolution of Parliament, aud on 
Friday 1 lay the foundation-stone of the London Porters’ 
Association. To-day we had a Chapter of tho Bath: Sir 
Charles Napier was decorated. Yesterday was the last 
drawing-room of the season. All tho world is rushing out of 
town to agitato the country for and against. 

‘Adieu I over your affectionate Son, 

‘ At/beht.’ 

Ten days later (28t,h of Juno) the Prince writes : 

‘ To-morrow the elect ions begin. Tho City’s will hoover 
at four. All the world are ou tho tiptoe of expectation as to 
the result. 

‘ You are by this time in Coburg. How gladly T would he 
transported thither for a moment 1 cannot tell youl Your 
news from Anmrbach and Langonburg interested us greatly. 
How much more eager am 1 for wluit yon will send me from 
my dear home 1 ’ 

Tho result of the City election was significant of tho issue 
of the elections throughout England. Two of tho four seats, 


* 'This, ’ l ho Prince writ oh to his Vntlior, 22nd Juno, 1841., 'was lliomoatim- 
ixwing mghl Irtish I can runumibor. There wore about 500,000 pooplo present, 
ami tho Thames was covered for miles with ships, stoamers, barges and boats.' 
The wine used luid boon Inkon from the' Victory’ a fl or the Ji.iUlo of Trafalgar. 
Jly the Qnncii’s request, tho vossol was ehrisionod by Lady Bridporfc, a niece of 
Lord NoIhoii’b. 
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which had hitherto boon held hy the Whigs, were wrested 
from them hy the Conservatives, Mr. Masterman, a Con- 
servative, being at the head, Lord John Russell at the bottom 
of the poll. On the 15th of July Lord Melbourne roported 
to the Queen that the Conservatives would have a majority 
of seventy. * I knew,’ he said, ‘ at least ] thought that. it. 
would bo so.’ Others had calculated the probable majority 
at not mote than fifty. 

On the 2Gth of July the Queen and the Prince visited tho 
Duke of Bedford at Wolmrn Abbey, from which they went, to 
Panshanger, visiting while there Lord Melbourne at Brocket 
llall, and retxuning to town by way of Ifatfiold. 

‘ Woburn Abboy is really very beautiful,’ tho Prince 
writes to the Duchess of Kent,, * and as complete and com- 
fortable) as possible. Yesterday wo arrived here ; and to-day 
we make an excursion to Brocket to Lord Melbourne, who is 
rather nervous about it. We have hero, besides the family, 
Lord and Lady do Grey, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord 
and Lady Ashley, Lord and Lady Leveson Gower, Lord 
Duneannon, Lord and Lady Verulam, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Vyner, Mr. Henry Groville. With us are, 
Lady Lyttelton, Miss Cavendish, Lords Hcadfort, Anson, 

Colonels Bouverie and Buckley. H has already lost 

his hat from the carriage, sat down upon a basket of straw- 
berries, mistaken ice at dinner for bread, and thrust his 
lingers into it, &c. &c. 

‘ The country round here is very pretty and very like that 
near the Rosenau, particularly in the direction of tho Fisch- 
bacher-Tkal. . . . 

* Ever your devoted Son, 

‘ Album.’ 


‘ Panshaiwor, July 29 , 1841 .’ 



184.1 THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. u: 

The pleasure of the Queen during this otherwise delightful 
tour had been, somewhat clouded by having- to leave behind 
her at Windsor Castlo the Queen of the Belgians, who had 
been detained in England for some weeks by the illness of 
her son, the present King, and was lo tako her departure 
within a few hours after Her Majesty’s return to Windsor. 
‘ To lose four days of her stay,’ the Queen writes to King 
Leopold, ‘ of which I repeat every hour is precious, is dread- 
fid.’ c The Queen of the Belgians,’ says the Queen’s Journal, 
‘ had been an inmate of the Palace for neiuly six weeks, 
and during this stay, which had been such a happiness for 
me, wo had become most intimate. Louise ib perfect, so 
excellent, ho full of every kind and high feeling — Euui 
herrliehe Seale ! Albert is tlio only equal to her in unselfish- 
ness. She never thinks of herself.’ 4 

Such was the vehemence of party excitement at this period, 
and so widely spread the spirit of discontent, engendered by 
the prevailing distress and privation throughout the manu- 
facturing districts, that, the Queen and the Prince seem to have 
been deoply impressed by the manifestations of loyalty by 
which they were everywhere met. ‘Nothing,’ the Queen 
writes to King Leopold, 3rd of August, ‘could be more en- 
thusiastic or affectionate than our reception everywhere, and 
I am happy to hear that our presence has left a favourable 
impressiun. The loyalty in this country is oeitainly very 
striking.’ 

* II wns thus find Huron fWookmnr spoko of this noble woman, on lionring of 
her death in Hep! ember, 18fi0. ' from tlio moment the Queen entered that cirdo, 
in which fnr ho many yearn I hurt a place, I have revered hoi- as a pattern of 
her box. We say and holiovo that mon can bo noble anti good ; of her wo know 
with certainly that she was so. In her wore daily shown a truthfulnoss of 
chm-aotor, a faithful living up to a aoiihe of duly, whidi inepiro conviction of 
tlio possible, although only too oxcoptimml, noblonoss of the human heart. 
In characters such «s hors, a guarantee is given ub of Iho perfection of the 
Being who Croat od human nature, ’ — Dc-nleviurdiykeit en, p. 022. 
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A lot tor from tlic Prince to his Father is couched in tin* 
same strain : — 

1 August 2, 1811. 

4 We returned the day before yesterday from our excursion 
into the country, and wore indeed exceedingly gratified by 
all the lieauLiful things we saw, and by the affectionate and 
enthusiastic reception we everywhere met with. There is 
beyond all question a great depth of devotion towards the 
Throne, the Constitution, and the Church in the English 
rural population which is most touching to witness. 

‘Hatfield, a mansion which formerly belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth, and which lias been in Cord Salisbury’s family 
since ihe time of James T., would be sure to interest, you 
gieatly by its architecture and wonderful wood carving.’ 

On the ltlth of August Parliament met, and battle was 
joined by the contending forces upon Mr. Stuart Wortley’s 
amendment on the Address, in which lie proposed, among 
other things, that the House should ‘ respectfully represent 
to Her Majesty tlie necessity that her Ministers should enjoy 
the confidence of the country, which the present Administra- 
tion does not possess.’ After a fortnight’s debate the House 
divided about five in the morning of the 28th, when tin* 
Ministers found themselves in a minority of 01 in a House 
of G29 Members. 

The same evening Lord Melbourne came to Windsor at 
Her Majesty’s request. ‘ lie praised,’ says the Queen’s 
Journal, 1 the speeches of Lord John Bussell and Sir Robert 
Peol.’ Lord Melbourne himself was in very good spirits, 
saying the only person he was very sorry for was the Queen, 
and that it was very painful for him to leave her. ‘ For 
lour years I have seen you every day ; but it is so different, 
now to what it would have been in 1839. The Prince,’ 
Lord Molboiu-ne added, ‘understands everything so well, and 
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has a clover able head.’ The Queen saw Lord Melbourne 
next morning hotoro he letl I he Oastle, and was much 
affected in taking leave of him. ‘ You will tind,’ I 10 said, ‘a 
grc*at support in the Prince; lie is so able. You said when 
you were going to Ik* married, that he was perteotion, which 
I thought, a little exaggerated then, hut really I think now 
that it is in some degree realised.’ ‘Nothing,’ the same 
record cunt in lies, ‘ could exceed the Prince’s kindness to the 
Queen at this for her trying lime of separation from her old 
friend. “ It is not alone,” lie said, “ the minister you lose, 
hut a faithful and attached friend,” adding that he would do 
everything he could only to be of use to me, but that he 
feared I should miss Lord Melbourne vory much.’ 

lu writing a few days afterwards to King Leopold, Her 
Majesty says : — 

‘1 cannot, say what a comfort and support my beloved 
Albert is to me— bow well and how kindly and propeily lie 
behaves. I cannot resist copying for yon what Lord Mel- 
bourne wrote to me about, him, the evening after we parted. 
Jin had already praised him greatly to me before lie took 
leave of me. Jt is as follows : — 

‘ “ Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself without, again 
stating to Your Majesty in writing what, lie had the honour 
of saying to Your Majesty respecting His lioyal 1 liglmcss the 
Prince. Lord Melbourne lias formed the highest, opinion of 
llis Uoyal Highness's judgment, temper, and discretion, and 
he cannot hut feel a great consideration and security in the 
reflection that, ho leaves Your Majesty in a sit tuition in which 
Your Majesty has the inestimable advantage of such advice 
and assistance. Lord Melbourne feels certain that Your 
Majesty cannot do better than have recourse to it whenever 
it is needed, and rely upon it with coniidenco.” 

‘ This naturally gave mo great pleasure, and made 
me very proud, as it comes from a person who is no • 
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flatterer, and would not have said it, if lie did not think so 
or feel so.’ 

Sir Eobert Peel completed his arrangements for the for- 
mation of the new Ministry so quickly that on the 3rd of 
September, at a Council hold at Claremont, the new Cabinet 
kissed hands upon their appointment. No difficulty of any 
kind had arisen on either side. Lord Melbourne told Baron 
Stoclcmar, who had just returned from Coburg - , that Sir 
Eobert Peel luid behaved most handsomely, and that the 
conduct of tho Prince had throughout been most moderate 
and judicious. Peel used afterwards to say that ho had felt 
no slight embarrassment on first coining into official coni act 
with the Prince, 8 for ilio fact was painfully present 1o his 
mind that tlic serious curl ailment of the Prince’s income was 
mainly due to the prominent support which lie had given to 
Colonel Sibthorp’s motion tho previous year. lie was, there- 
fore, not a little touched to find that not a shade of personal 
soreness could he traced in the Prince’s demeanour. On tho 
contrary, his communications were of that frank and cordial 
character which at once placed the Minister at his ease, and 
made him feel assured that not only was no grudge enter- 
tained, hut that he might count thenceforward on being 
treated as a friend. He quickly formed a very high idea of 
the Prince’s capacity, and, following the system which had 
hoen initiated hy Lord Melbourne, he continued to keep him 
thoroughly informed as to tho course of public affairs. 

How deep was tho impression made upon Sir Eobert Peel 
by the Prince, even in those early days of their acquaintance, 
may be gatlierod from what ho said of him to Mr. Pemberton, 
afterwards Lord Kingsdown, who was at this time Attorney- 
General of the Duchy of Cornwall. 4 Sir Eobert Peel,’ says 
Lord Kingsdown in his unpublished Recollection a of Ms 


a JTa had toon presented to him by Lurd Melbourne, nt tho Trinity House 
diuuur, 011 tho 27 th February prooodiiw. 
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Life at the Bar and in Parliament, p. 130, ‘when he 
introduced me to him in 1841, said that I should find him 
one of the most extraordinary young men I had ever met 
willi.’ So, ho adds, it proved. ‘Iiis aptitude for business 
was wonderful ; the dullest and most intricate matters did 
not escape or weary his attention; his judgment was very 
good ; his readiness to listen to any suggestions, though 
against his own opinions, was constant ; and though I saw 
his temper very often tried, yet in the course of twenty 
years I never onco saw it disturbed, nor witnessed any signs 
of impatience .’ 6 

One of tlio iirst acts of Sir Robert Peel after the instal- 
ment of Ins Ministry, was to suggest that the Prince, whose 
wide range of knowledge in art and science was by this 
time generally known, should he placed at the head of a 
Royal Commission to inquire whether advantage might not 
ho taken of tho rebuilding of tho Housos of Parliament to 
promote and encourage the Fine Arts in the United King- 
dom. The inquiry had been carried on for some time by 
a Committee of the House of Commons ; but it had boon 
found from its nature, and the protracted investigations to 
which it led, to ho more properly tho subject of a JK,oyal 
Commission. Tho cordiality of the relations which hud 
already boon established between tho Prince and Sir Robert, 
Pool is evident from tho following correspondence : — 

■ October 3, 18 M. 

‘ My dear Sir Robert, — When you wore last hero our con- 
versation turned upon tho NiMimyetdied , and you seemed 
to take some interest in this celebrated poem of the pre- 
historic times of (tormany. I thought, it would amuse 

a This extraordinary command of temper was one of tho not least remark- 
able ohurnelorisUos of tho Prince : ‘Not a complaint, not a murmur, orer 
escaped his lips ; not a single hasty expression would ho over indulge in, oven 
towards those who were most unjust to him.’ So writes General Grey { Karly 
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you to see a very fine edition of the work, ■which Las lately 
appeared, and therefore send it to you to look at. The 
illustrations are by Bondeiuann aud Iliibncr, and tine speci- 
mens of the school of Dusseldorf. I am sure you will bo 
pleased with the correctness of drawing and composition. 

4 1 was glad to see that your announcement of the inten- 
tion to form a Royal Commission was so well received in the 
House of Commons, I have thought much of the proposed 
plan, and have arrived at the conviction that there hud 
better he no artist by profession on the Committee. The 
benefit of au artist’s opinion would be as well or oven bd ter 
obtained by talcing it upon examination, as this would enable 
the Commission to procure the different opinions of a greater 
number of artists. I am afraid, moreover, tlmt the discus- 
sion upon tho various points would not be so free amonghf 
the layman il' distinguished professors wore present, as these 
would scarcely venture to maintain an opinion in opposition 
to those of tho latter class. 

4 1 only give you my crude views, and have no wish what- 
ever to press them against tho experience of othors. 1 

4 Believe me, dear .Sir Robert, &c. &c. 

4 Album'.’ 

To this Sir Robert Peel replied : 

1 Whitehall, Octobor 4, 1841. 

‘ Sir, — I am very much gratified by Your Royal Higlmoss’s 
kind condescension in allowing me to soo the volume which 

Years, p. 317), find we have often boon told by him that it was iinpnssibiu to 
ovonUlo this admirable quality of forbcarauoo and self-control in tho Princo. 
Like Chaucer's Knight— 

He never yet no villanyo no Rayclo, 

In at lug lyf, nntn no mnnoi wight ; 

He woa n verruy perflght gentil knight. 

’ This ib tho first of tho Piiueo’R letters writton in Knglibh, which wo Jmvo 
had occasion to quoto. Hie correspondence and politicalMcmor.mda throughout 
this work, oxcopt whoro othorwiso mentioned, as well as tliosoof liaron Slooknmv, 
are tvaus'atod from tho German 
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accompanied i lie loiter which I had the honour of receiving 
from Your Royal Highness last night, and was so much 
interested hy the engravings contained in that volume that I 
will lake t ho liberty of detaining it for a day or two. 

‘Your Royal Highness has probably heard that M. 
Cornelius has arrived in London. I had the pleasure of 
making his personal acquaintance yesterday, as he had 
expressed a wish to see my pictures. 

‘ Your Hoyal Highness's suggestions with 3'cgard to the 
constitution of the Commission are entitled to and shall 
receive the fullest consideration. Jam strongly iu dined to 
think that the views of Your Royal Highness with regard to 
the including of professional men in the Commission are 
perfectly just. 

‘ It was equally gratifying to me to he the medium of 
announcing to the J louse of Commons that Your Hoyal 
Highness had been graciously pleased to give tlio immediate 
sauetion of your name aud authority to this Commission, ancl 
to witness the cordial satisfaction with which the intimation 
was received iu every quarter of the House. 

‘ J have the honour to be, &c. 

‘ HoiJEirr PeeiY 


Eight days later, Kir Robert Peel writes to tlio Priuco, 
witli the list of persons proposed for the Commission, adding, 

‘ Your Royal Highness will perceive that the selection is 
made without the slightest reference to party distinction.’ 
This lmd, indeed, been made by the Prince a condition of 
his acting upou the Commission ; and in his reply, after 
staling that the, selection appeared to him to be an admirable 
one, lie continues : — ‘ T cum only rejoice that party distinctions 
should have been oxcluded from this national undertaking . 1 

No hotter introduction into English public life than the 
Chairmanship of this Commission could have been desired for ^ 
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the Prince. The subject of inquiry, besides being peculiarly 
congenial to his tastes, was one in which ho was thoroughly 
at homo. Tho Commission, constituted wholly without refer- 
ence to party, included men of the first distinction in politics, 
art, and literature; and while in the collision of such minds 
the Prince could not fail to acquire that knowledge of the 
character of tho most influential men in England, and that 
insight into English ways of thinking and transacting busi- 
ness, which it was all-important for him to obtain, he was 
able at the samo time to let his own high qualities bo seen, 
where they were most sure to he appreciated, and to esia- 
blisli a reputation which, radiating from such a centra, was 
certain to be heard of throughout society, both widely and 
soon. 

The original Commission included tho following remarkable 
array of names : — Lord Lyndlmrst, tho Duke of Sutherland, 
tho Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Colborne, tlie Speaker (now Lord Evertley), tho Earl of 
Lincoln, Lord John Russell, Lord Francis Egorton, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Mr. Gaily Knight, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, Mr. Henry 
Jlallam, Mr. Samuel Rogers, Mr. George Vivian, and 
Mr. Thomas Vyse. In May 1844 the names of Lord Mahon 
and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay "wore added by a sup- 
plementary Commissiou. ‘To me personally,’ the Prince 
writes to Sir Robert Peel (4th April, 1844), in answor to 
his letter suggesting this addition to the strength of tho 
Commission, 4 their addition would be very gratifying, as 
these sittings (besides tho interest of the subject itself) give 
me an agreeablo opportunity, which otherwise I should not 
have, to get more intimately acquainted with some of the 
most distinguished men of tho day without reference to 
politics.’ To preside over such a body was indeed a distiuc- 
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lion ; but it was not loss obviously an ordeal, out of which 
only very high attainments aud unusual vigour of mind could 
hope to conic with honour. 8 

The Prince entered with enthusiasm upon the labours of 
the Commission. One of his first duties was to meet the 
Secretary, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Eastlakc, to arrange 
the business of the Commission. The following sketch of 
this first interview, by the pen of that amiable aud most 
accomplished man, in a letter written at the time (2nd of 
December, 1841), lias fortunately been preserved: — 

‘ After waiting live minutes, the Prince entered alone. . . . Ho 
made at onco for the window-recess, in which I had boon 
standing, though on Ins entering I advanced to the middle of the 
room and bowed. Ho stood, kneeling with one knee on the 
chair, while lie talked, so that wo were at close quarters and in a 
strong light, which showed his beautiful face to great advantage. 
. . . There was nothing iu his exterior so striking ns bis face. 
Ho iR exactly like the engraving from Ross's miniature, but now 
a liitlo stonier. 9 . . . Ho soon pul- mo at ease by liis pleasing 
manner. After speaking of Sir Robert Pool and the immediate 
cause of my waiting on biniNolf, wo proceeded to discuss the 
question, which is hereafter to ongagu our attention more. 1 
listened to his plans, and made objections whore I thought it 
necessary. Two or Llircc times I quite forgot who he was, ho 
talked so naturally aud argued ro fairly. . . . 

‘ It would be im possible to give all the conversation, and per- 
haps, as relating to the subjects to bo discussed by the Commis- 

8 Tho Prince told (ho Ctuouti that lm folt lut owed to Sir It. Pool bis first 
initiation into public life, for that this UimnnihNion was tho commencement, 
ol' liis connection -with the loading public ami lilomry mon of this country. 
It t might him more, he said, than anything else had dime, and ho always 
talked ot it, with phiuburo, Ono by one, those who had been associated with 
him dropped off; and ouly in tho spring of 1801 ho said to the Quoon, 'All 
my OonnniHsioneru are dead almost.’ Of all those who bat in that Commission, 
there are now living only Lord John Anssoll, Lord fcilauliopo, and Lord 
ISversley. — Norn 111 thh Qmuar. 

0 An admirable ongwvhig of this miniature of the Prince at the age of 20, 
5b id yen iu The Early Tear 6. 
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Kion, not qnik* right. T thought, however, Mini. Hit* moment wna 
come when T mast make a slam! against the inlvoduetion of 
foreign artists ; for if His Jloyal i Ugliness hail insisted on this J 
had made up my mind to resign my acerelnryship. 1 almost 
said as much by observing that I was irrevocably romu lilted on 
that point by my letter to tlio cliairnuui of the Ink' committee. 
Prince Albert said ho know T was, for In* had rend that letter. He 
added, however, tlml lie quite agreed with me. J then said 1 saw 
no objection to English arlists, who might bo entrusted with tin* 
management of considerable works, employing (Ioniums under 
them. To my agreeable surprise Prince Albert would not even 
admit that this was necessary, for I 10 said ho was convinced that 
in all that related to practical dexterity, which was the depart- 
ment in which it was assumed that some instruction (for fresco) 
would be necessary, fcho English wore particularly skilful. He 
observed that in all mero mechanism the English generally sur- 
passed all other nations. He gave several instances and among 
others said, “ Even to tlio varnish on coaelios it is surprising how 
much more perfect; the English practice is than that olio sees on 
the Continent,’’ 10 

‘ 1 have given the first words as ho meant to say them ; hut 
this was thu only instance in which \ could detecta foreign idiom, 
lie said, ‘AH such mechanical arts anil preparations, till coach 
varnish,” &o. Til, l is the English of jusqui'ti — in Kalian jin! a— in 
Gorman bis m ; bub of course our idiom is even lo — usque ml. I 
mention this single slip in nearly an hour’s conversation to show 
how perfectly tlio Princo speakB English as to idiom, and the 
accent is scarcely over porooptibly foreign. His features aro 


Tlio Prince, it is well known, was particularly olisorvant of I ho materials 
nsod in manufacture, and of their special qualities, and ofton surprised people 
liy his intimate kuowludgo of thu technicalities of tlicir own craft. Wo a hi 
able, on the authority of Lord Port man, to rite the following striking instance 
of the accuracy of his kuowludgo in a mat tor purely trolmirnl. 'When 11 1 , 
.Salisbury, in 1867, on tho occasion of tlio Itoynl Agricultural .Society's Show, 
tlio Priueo visitoil tlio Cathedral Chapter House, tlio restoration of which was 
then nearly completed. Tho Princo admired tho work, but observed to Lord 
Portman who utlondod him, that the paint used was of tlio wrong kind, ‘mid 
that in a short time it would full off in flakes.’ A friontl of Lord Porlmuti’s, 
visiting tho Chapter House in July, 1870, found tho walls in great disorder, 
a part of tho point falling uway prootsoly as tho Princo had foretold. 
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tranquil in talking. The absence of pride and even of U 10 cere- 
monious reserve which “ hedges ” Royalty is very engaging. 

‘ lb alluding to the moans by which a school of rising fresco 
painters might bo cnoonragod, lio said, “There are two great 
auxiliaries in this country which seldom fail to promote tho 
success of any scheme — fashion, and a high example. Fashion, 
we know, is all in all in England, and if the Court — 1 moan 
tho Queen and myself — set the example liei’oafW by having 
works of this kind done, tho same taste will extend itself to 
wealthy individuals. The English country scats, which are the 
most bountiful in the world, wonld acquire additional effect from 
tlie introduction, of such a stylo of decoration, and with suoli 
occupation tho school would never languish, and would at least 
have time io dovchipe itself fully.” 

‘This is perhaps a word-for-word specimen of Ilis -Royal 
Highness’s aocnrntc ami graceful conversation, I could not eoroo 
up to i(< ; hut on one occasion, speaking of tho limited character 
and means of frescoes, 1 said that it might in some sort be com- 
pared to sculpture, which could conceal nothing, and in which 
necessity of defining involved tho necessity of beauty. The 
Prince paid mo tho gracious compliment of saying, “ You have 
expressed in a few words what L wonld linvo Haul in many.” ’ 

Shortly before the interview thus recorded, the hopes of the 
Queen and the Prince had been crowned by the birth of the 
Prince of Wales at Hnukinghutn Palace on the 9th of Novem- 
ber. Tho rocovory of the Queen was rapid, and nothing 
occurred to mar the happiness this event was calculated to 
create. On the 2lst, the birthday of tho Princess Koyal, the 
following entry occurs in Her Majesty’s Journal : — 

‘ Albert brought in dearest little Pussy ’ (the Princess 
itoyal) c in such a smart white merino dross trimmed with 
blue, which Mama had given her, and a pretty cap, and 
plaeod her on my bed, seating biraself next to her, and she 
was very dear and good. And as my precious, invaluable 
Albert sat there, and our little Love between us, I felt quite 
moved with happiness and gratitude to God.’ 
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From Windsor Castle, to which the Court removed 011 the 
6th of December, the Queen wrote to King Leopold : — 

4 Wo arrived here sains et eaufs with our awfully large 
nursery establishment yesterday morning. To-day i,s very 
bright, clear, and dry, and we walked out early, an 1 felt like 
prisoners freed from some dungeon. . . 

‘I wonder very much, whom our liltle boy will be like. 
You will understand how fervent are my prayers, and I am 
sure everybody’s must he, to see him roseinhle his Father in 
every, every respect, both in body and mind ! Oh, my dearest 
Uncle, I am sure if you knew how happy, how blessed I feel, 
and how proud in possessing such a perfect being as my hus- 
band, and if you think that you have been instrumental in 
bringing about this union, it must gladden your heart I ’ 

In another letter a few days afterwards ( 14 tli December) 
Her Majesty recurs to the same theme 

4 We must all have trials and vexations ; but if one’s home 
is happy, then the rest is comparatively nothing. 1 assure 
you, dear Uncle, that no one feels this more than I do. I 
had this autumn ono of the severest trials I could have, iu 
parting with my government, and particularly from our kind 
and valued friend, and I feel even now this last very much : 
hut my happiness at home, the love of my husband, his 
kindness, Ms advice, Ms support, and his company make up 
for all, and make me forget it.’ 

When Christmas came round with its pleasant festivities 
and its shining Christmas-trees, it had within it a new 
source of delight for the Royal parents. 4 To think,’ says the 
Queen’B Journal, 4 that we have two children now, and one 
who enjoys the sight already, is like a dream I’ And in 
writing to hia Father the Prince expresses the same feeling. 
4 This,’ he says, 4 is the dear Christmas Eve, on which I hnve 
so often listened with impatience for your step, which was to 
usher us into the present-room. To-day I have two children 
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of my own to give presents to, who, they know not why, are 
full of happy wonder at the German Christmas-tree and its 
radiant eandles.’ 

The coming year was danced into in good old English 
fashion . 11 In the middle of the dance, as the clock finished 
striking twelve, a flourish of trumpets was blown, in accord- 
ance with a German custom. This, the Queen’s Journal 
records , 1 had a fine solemn effect, and quite affected dear 
Albert, who turned pale, and had fears in his eyes, and 
pressed my hand very warmly. It touched me too, for I felt 
flint he must tliiuk of liis dear native country, which he lias 
left for mo.’ 

" Tho custom is Gorman alBo. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

T rrw conflicting claims of relatives, at, onco numerouK and 
in high position, made the choice of Sponsors for the Prince 
of Wales a mailer of considerable anxiety lo the Queen and 
the Prince. TIio knot ofthe difficulty was cut by their resolving 
to invite the. King of Prussia to undertake Hie ofliee. He 
was not connected by the tins of blood; lmt liis position as 
Sovereign of the most important Protestant kingdom on 
the Continent justified the selection, and secured for it the 
general approval of the country. 

King Frederick William, who, it was known, had been 
for some time anxious again to visit England, did not hesi- 
tate long in accepting tlio invitation. ‘ Politicians, as their 
liabil is,’ Hays Baron Stockmar ( Denfooib'diffkfiUm , p. 377), 
* attached an exaggerated political importance to the affair. 
The King, who foresaw this, wrote to Mettemicli, and in a 
manner asked for his advice. The answer was evasivo ; and 
on this the King determined not to give himself any concern 
about the political intrigues which wore set on foot against 
the journey. Certain it is, that the Russians, Austrians, and 
even the French, in the person of Bresson (their ambassador 
at Berlin) manoeuvred against it. They were hacked up by 
a Court party, who wore persuaded that the King would avail 
himself of the opportunity to promote, along with Bunsen and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, his pet idea of Anglicanizing 
the Prussian Church. When the King’s decision to go 
became known, Bresson begged that he would at least go 
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through Franco, and givo tho Royal Family a meeting- ; but 
this was rlorl i nod.’ 

On (bo 22nd of January (lie King arrived at Greenwich, 
where lie was mot by Prince Albert. On reaching Windsor 
Castle, he was received at tire door of Entrauco by the Queen 
with all the formalities of state. ‘ Tire King,’ says Her 
Majesty’s Journal of the day, ‘is not taller than Albert, and 
very fat. His features are small, but lie has a pleasing coun- 
tcnanco, not much hair, and very litilo whisker. He was in 
common morning costume, and complained much of appearing 
so before me.’ JRs kindly and attract ivo raannors are spoken 
of in warm terms, ‘ire is entertaining, agreeable, and 
witly, lolls a thing so pleasantly, and is fall of amusing 
nnoodoi os,' 1 

Royal baptisms had hitherto boon, as a rule, celebrated 
within Liu* Palace. Uut it was felt to he more in luirmony 
with tho religious sentiment of the country that its future 
King should ho christened within a consecrated building. 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was selected for the purpose ; 
and then*, under circumstances of peculiar state and splen- 
dour, the rile was performed at 10 a.m. on tho 25th of 
January, tho baby Prineo bolmving, according to tho Times' 
reporter, ‘with truly princely decorum.’ Besides tho King 
of Prussia, the other Sponsors were tho Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg represented by the Duchess of Kent, the Didce of 
Cambridge, tho Duchess of flnxo-Golha represented by the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Princoss Sophia represented by 
tho Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and Prince Fordinand 

1 On tli esi> qualities n pleasant commentary is afforded by a letter of tho 
Baroness Bunion's (Bunsen’s Life, ii, 7), dosoribingn bull at Windsor Castle on 
Pobrtiary 2fl. * As soon as tho King, will Prineo Albort, camo, tho ball began, 
tlio Quetm milking tho King dance in a quadrille with iiorsolf, which ho did 
with suit able grace and dignity, though ho bad long given up dancing, and 
though his liguro is not good .... My impression of tho Queen's deport- 
ment is, that it is perfect in grace and dignity: she convoked. oagoriy with the 
King, laughing heartily (no oompatiy laugh), at things I 10 said to entertain her,’ 

you. t. k 
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of Saxe-Ooburg. ‘ If is impossible,’ says flic Queen’s Journal , 
4 fco describe bow beautiful and imposing the effect of the 
whole scene was in the fine old Chapel, with the banners, the 
music, and the light shining on flic altar.’ 8 

The King, who profited by every opportunity of seeing all 
that was most worthy to bo seen during the fortnight of his 
st ay, was present at a scene of almost equal splendour and 
interest the day before lie left England, in the opening of 
Parliament by the Queen in person. A contemporary letter 
of the Baroness Bunsen, quoted in lior husband’s Memoirs 
(vol. ii. p. 9), furnishes a graphic sketch of a ceremony, 1 he 
interest of which, always great, was heightened both by the 
presence of a guest so distinguished, and by the circumstances 
under which the new Parliament met : — 

‘ On Thursday, Tehran ry !J, was the opening of PnrlinuK'iit — 
the great scone from which I had expected most, and was not 
disappointed. Tlin throngs in the streets, in tlio windows, on 
every spot where foot, could stand — all looking so pleased — tlio 
splendid Horse Guards, the Grenadier Guards — of whom it might 
ho said, as tlio King did on another occasion, “ A 11 appearance so 
lino you know not liowto heliovo it true," — the yoomenoftho 
Body Guard; then, in the House of Lords, the Peers in their 
rohes, tlio beautifully dressed laclieH, with many, many beautiful 
faces ; last, tlio procession of the Queen’s entry, and herself, 
looking worthy and lit to lie the converging point of so ninny 
rays of grandeur .... The composnro with which slio tilled 
the throne, while awaiting the Commons, was a test of character 
— no fidget and no apathy. Thou her voice and enunciation could 
not be more perfect. In short, it could not be said that xho did 
wall, but she was the Queen ; she was, and felt herself to bo, tlio 

1 Thove was a full choral service at tlio Christening. A special anlhom had 
boon composed by Mr. (now Sir) Georgo Elvoy for the occasion. On tlio Prince 
lioing told of this, and asked wlion it should In* snug, ho nnswerurt, 1 Nol ut all. 
No antliom. If tho servioo ondH by an anthem, wo shall all go out criticising 
the music. Wo will havo something wo all know — something in which wo can 
all join -something devotional. The IlnlUlujnh Chorus; wo shall all join in 
tlnd, with our hearts.’ Tho Unllolujuh Chorus ondod tho ceremony accord- 
ingly- 
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acknowledged, chief among grand national realities. Placed in a 
narrow apace behind ITor Majesty's nincc-beavera, and peeping 
over their shoulders, I was enabled to hide and subdue the emo- 
tion T felt, in consciousness of tho mighty pages in the world’s 
history condensed in tho words, so impressively uttered in tho 
silver tones of that feminine voice — Peace and War, the fate of 
millions, relations of countries, exertions of power folt to tho 
extremities of Lho glohc, alterations of corn laws, tho birtli of a 
future Sovereign, mentioned in solemn thankfulness to Him in 
whose hands are nations and rulers ! With what Bhould one 
respond, hut with tho heart-felt aspiration, “ God bless and gnido 
her ! for her sake, and tho sake of all ! ” ’ 

Tho next day the King left England. His warm and 
imaginative nature had been deeply moved by the incidents 
of his brief stay. IIo was ranch affected at going, and left 
behind him in the hearts of his hosis a feeling of the greatest 
affection and respect for his thoroughly amiable disposition 
and great at! ainments. The feeling was reciprocal, and was 
expressed by his Minister, Count Anton Stolberg, who had 
accompanied him on his visit, in writing to Baron Stockmar 
somo weeks afterwards (fith March). { The King, my master,’ 
he says, ‘thinks with pleasure of that never-to-be-forgotten 
timo.’ In it was laid the foundation of a friendship with the 
Queen and the Prince, which was cemented by the confidential 
correspondence of future years. 

In the midst of tho excitement of this Royal visit the 
tidings reached tho Prince of the approaching marriage of 
bin brother to the Princess Alexandrine of Baden. The 
marriage was to take place at Cai'lsruhe on the 3rd of May, 
and tho Prince was urgently pressed to be present. Had 
he consulted his own wishes, there could have been hut one 
answer; hut other considerations prevailed. ‘There is no 
actual impediment,’ ho writes to his stepmother, ‘but 
thero are divers political and moral considerations, which 
give the preponderance to reason over inclination, and tbere- 

«■ 2 
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fore I must banish it from my mind.’ The Queer, iu 
common with Ihe Prince, looked forward to this marriage 
with the utmost pleasure. ‘ My heart,’ Her Majesty writes 
to King Leopold, in terms that are touching as well from 
their simple force as from the happiness of heart out of which 
they spring, £ my heart is full, very full of this marriage; it 
brings back so many recollections of our dear Verlobtong , — 
us Ernest was with us all the timo, and longed so for similar 
happiness.’ And again, in another letter, on the 8tli of 
February, * I have entreated Ernest to pass his honeymoon 
with us, and 1 bog you to urge him to do it; for he witnessed 
our first happiness, and we irvust therefore witness his.’ 

The state of affairs at home and abroad at this time were 
such, that it is easyto understand why the Prince shouldhave 
felt himself bound not to leave Her Majesty's side even for a 
few days. Public questions of the most vital moment, were 
pressing hourly on her consideration. Scarcity of work, low 
wages, food at high prices, and consequent wide-spread suffer- 
ing in the manufacturing districts, had brought ahoul a state 
of things which caused the Government the deepest anxiety. 
Though their privations were home by the people with ad- 
mirable patience, it was impossible to say at what point this 
might give way ; while the paralysis, which seemed to have 
fallen upon trade and manufactures, made it hard to divine 
from what, quarter an efficient, remedy for the distress might 
he looked for. In the course of this year, serious insurrections, 
which required to be put down by military force, broke out 
in the iron and coal districts of Staffordshire and South 
Wales, in the Potteries, in Manchester and elsewhere in 
Lancashire, while maltors assumed an aspect no loss serious 
among the stalwart and more highly paid workers in tho coal 
and iron mines of Lanark and Eenfrew. The military force 
in the United Kingdom, small at best, and reducod to half its 
strength by tho numbers required for the maintenance of peace 
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in Ireland, wan taxed to the uttermost. At any liour, the in* 
cendimy prompting-, of (flautist agitators, who had established 
a thorough system of organization in many districts of tin; 
country, might have lod to a general rising, with which 
the military might have found it hard to cope; and yet, 
Mich was the state of affairs abroad, that they could not bo 
reinforced by the withdrawal of troops from our colonial and 
other possessions. 

In China, again, we were involved in a serious war. In the 
West Indies and at the Cape the presence of a strong 1 military 
ibreu was indispensable. In Afghanistan, the greatest disaster 
which ever hotel the British arms was impending. The 
presence of our licet in the Tagus alone prevented a Portu- 
guese insurrection. Spain was distracted by a ruthless civil 
war; and even then France harl taken up a position willi 
respect to the future marriage of the Spanish Queen which 
it was impossible for England to acknowledge, and which stilL 
further endangered our friendly relations with that country, 
already rudely shaken by what had taken place with regard 
to the Eastern Question. America, always sensitive, bad 
recently been in a state of unusual exasperation against 
England on account of the right claimed hy British cruisers 
of searching American vessels to ascertain whether they were 
British, oarrying on the Slave Trade under the American 
flag; and a (|ucstion as to the Maine frontier, of a no loss 
perilous character, was now being urgently pressed on for 
settlement. In these circumstances, incessant demands were 
made on the Government for an increase of our forces, both 
military and naval; demands whioli had to ho met in the 
face of a falling revenue, with a deficit for the year of 
2,500,000 /., swollen ho nearly 5,000,000/. hy the expenses of 
the Afghanistan expedition. 

Such was the posture of public affairs on the opening of 
Parliament ; and it is to mistake the position and functions 
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of a British monarch, lo suppose dial the anxieties of the 
Minister who was called to grapple with these difficulties, and 
to find a remedy for tho sulferings of her people, were not 
fully shared by the Queen and by the Prince. They there- 
fore went heartily along’ with Sir Hubert Peel in the bold 
measure of finance by which ho met, aud, as the event proved, 
averted the danger of a threatened national bankrupt ey, into 
which the count] y had for some time been (hitting, by hh> 
proposal of an Income Tax, not exceeding Id. in the pound, 
on all incomes abo\ e 150/. 

The measure was an extiemo one. It hud never pre- 
viously been resulted to except under the pressure of a war 
expenditure ; and from its inquisitorial nature, as well as 
the inequality with which it hears upon individuals, it was 
of necessity mipopukr. But tho case was one that de- 
manded jm exceptional remedy ; and the country responded 
with admirable spirit to tho appeal to its patriotism which 
Sir Robert Peel made in introducing his measure to the 
House of Commons on the 1 Hh of March. The Queen had 
authorised him to announco that it was hor wish not to be 
exempted from the operation of the tax ; and tho announce- 
ment was not without its effect in reconciling her subjects to 
an impost which that generation had never known. ‘ In 
this case,’ said Lord John Russell, in his speech against the 
measure, ‘ it is indispensable that there should bo no exemp- 
tions, not even of the highest and most exalted in the realm, 
of a duo sense of which tho Sovereign has afforded a shining 
example, m voluntarily offering to share the burden with 
the meanest of her subjects.’ 

Tho sacrifice made by tlio nation in accepting tho measure 
was amply requited by the rapid restoration of public credit, 
the Funds rising' at once from 89 to 93. Confidence in the 
national resources was restored, when tho tax was found to 
produco two millions more than had been anticipated by its 
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author. The splendid harvest of 1842, after a series of five 
disastrous years, contributed towards the same result; and 
alt houg'li it took some time to revive the drooping energies of 
trade, and to turn the tide of suffering and want, which had 
borne so long and heavily upon the poorer classes, still, from 
this point may bo traced the beginning of that current of 
industrial development and matorial prosperity which has 
since flowed almost uninterruptedly and with ever increas- 
ing volume. 

It is now well known, that while Sir Robert Peel was urging 
liis measure on tlio House of Commons with a buoyancy of 
spirit and a noble confidence in the character and resources 
of (lie country and its people, which commanded the admira- 
tion of all, his heart was heavy with the tidings which had 
reached him only the day before, and of which tlio country 
then know uotliiug, of tlio massacre of Sir William 
McNaghtcu, and the virtual annihilation of the British forces 
at Oabul. On the lOtli ho had communicatod the news to tlio 
Queen. ‘ It was tho first calamity,’ the Duke of Wellington 
at the same time (old Her Majesty, ‘that had befallen us 
since 1780. Ho feared the troops were too much, separated. 
It was a terrible country to defend.’ It was not till the 5th 
of April, that tho full extent of the disaster was known to tlio 
Government in all its ghastly details ; but tho same despatches 
contained the satisfactory osHurauce, that no further losses 
had been sustained. How deeply Ibis calamity was felt by 
the Queen and the Prince, how fully they shared the dauntless 
spirit with which it was confronted by the nation, need not be 
told, any more than tlio interest with which they watched the 
masterly operations that rapidly restored to the British name 
in India all the prestige which it had lost, and established 
its power upon a basis oven firmer than before. 

Every effort was made by the Court to give a stimulus to 
trade in London by the festivities which are supposed to have 
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this effect. Dinners, concerts, halls followed fast upon each 
other. On the 2Gth of May, i he Queen and the Prince went in 
state to a Ball given at Co vent Garden Theatre for the relief 
of the Spit alfields weavers. With the same object, a magni- 
ficent Bid Gout umd had been given at Buckingham Palace a 
fortnight before. This, the Prince, in writing (7tli May) to 
the Duchess of Saxe-Gotlia, says, ‘ vve have organized with the 
view of helping trade in London, which is greatly depressed. 
We are to represent Edward III. and Queen Philippa, and 
the whole Court is to appear in the Court dress of that 
period. The Duchess of Cambridge is to head a procession 
of 120 persons, intended to represent Franco, Italy, and 
Spain.’ 

It is curiously illustrative of the soreness of feeling towards 
England, which was prevalent in France at the time, as 
well as of the readiness of people, who ought to know 
bettor, to beliove the most absurd fictions, if tliey happen 
to concur with their prejudices, that letters were actually 
received from the King of the Belgians, stating that great 
excitement had been crcatod at the Court of Paris by the 
report, that in this procession ‘ King John of France was 
to be represented as a prisoner and in chains I ’ 3 

* It was probably some rumour of this -which suggested to Mr. Mancktou 
Millies aud Mr. Charles Duller the idea of an tulminililo Jtu d'&prif, wiiieli 
appeared in Ilia Morning (Jhromoh the day before the Ball, in t ho shape of 11 
Debate in tho Trench Chamber of Deputies, said to he reported ‘ by express.’ 
Tt began with an interpellation of M. iierryor to the eflbeL — ‘Whether tho 
French Ambassador in England had boon invited to tho Bal Mtngiti which is 
to be given by (ho haughty descendant of tho Flantngouots, for tho purpose of 
awakening !ho long-biiriod griefs of Franco in tho disasters of Creasy and 
t’oiliors mid tho loss of Calais.’ M. Borryer was represented us following up 
his question by a passionate appeal, in which he urged that, ‘it was 011 (ho 
hanks of tho Bliiuo that tho cannon of Franco aught to accompany the dancers 
of St. JamosV Lamartine aud Do Tocquevillo followed in much (ho samo 
strain, and M. Guizot concluded tlio debate by a gravo asseveration that Lord 
Abordoou had given tho most satisfactory assurances, — that tho Queen of 
England desired to educate hor people by a scries of Archtoologioul entertain- 
ments ; but that in deference to tho snseeplibilitios of Franco, M. do St. Aulairo 
would represent at tho Ball tho Yirtsin of Domroiuy— ho would no as ' Joan of 
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While ilicso proofs wero btill recent of Her Majesty’s 
sympathy with the distress of that elass of the eommimity, 
who, in the language of the Prince, ‘has most of the toil, and 
least of the enjoyments of the world,’ public feeling was re- 
volted by another attempt upon her life, close to the spot 
where Oxford had made a similar attempt in 1840. The 
day after the occurrence, the Prince wrote to his Father with 
all the details : — 

* I hastun to give you a true report of the dreadful occur- 
rence of yesterday, that you may he possessed of the actual 
facts; and I beg you to communicate the contents of this 
letter to all our relations, and to send copies of it to dear 
Grand mama and those who are at a distance, as I have no 
time to-day to write more. 

‘On Sunday the 29th as we wero returning from the 
Chapel Itoyal, St. James’s Palace, at two o’clock, as we dime 
along the Mall, there was as usual a crowd of spectators 
under the trees on our left, who bowed and cheered. When 
we wore nearly opposite Stafford House, I saw a man step 
out from (he crowd and present a pistol full at me. He was 
borne two paces from us. I heard the trigger snap, hut it 
;must have missed (ire. I turned to Victoria, who was seated 
■'on my right, and asked her, “Hid you hear that?” Kho 
had been bowing to the people on the right, and had observed 
nothing. I said, “ I may be mistaken, but I am sure t saw 
some one take aim at us.” When wo reached the Palace I 
asked the footmen who had been at the hack of the carriage 
if they had not noticed a man step forward and stretch his 
hand towards the carriage, as if ho wanted to throw a petition 

Arc.' This lust 'stroke, it might ho thought, would have iod duluots itself to 
Misju-ut n joke. Hut no. The subject was gravely discustcd .it the Clubs, and 
ovon Hir S. Unihum rushed into Sir llobort Pool’s rooms in Whitehall Gardens, 
■with tlio impur in his hand, oxelaiming, ■ Them is tho devil to pay iu Franco 
about this foolish hull 1’ Hue Lord Emwliton’s Monatp aphs, Loud. 1873, p. 230. 
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into it. They had noticed nothing. Wo wore immediately 
impressed with tlio importance of keeping what had occurred 
a profound secret. J did not breathe a sylla ble about it to 
any one except Colonel ArbutliuoL, to whom I told what had 
happened, and directed him to make it known forthwith to 
Lire Inspector of Police, to Hir .Robert Peel, and Kir James 
Graham. 

‘ I then ran out upon the balcony to see whether the man 
had not boon seized, which would have led to a commotion 
and to hundreds crowding round him. But all was quiet ; 
and the people dispersed, satisfied with having seen the 
Queen. . . . Tu the afternoon Sir Robert Pool came with the 
Head of the Police and took down my statements in writing, 
together with a description of the man’s appearance. 1 
began almost to distrust myself and what I had seen, as no 
one else had noticed anything, and wo were driving rapidly 
at the time. . . . 

* Yesterday morning (30th), at 9 A.M., a hoy of 14 (named 
Pearso), who stutters greatly, came to Mr. Murray and said 
ho had seen a man present a pistol at 11 s, as wo wore re- 
turning from church, but not lire, exclaiming afterwards, 
“ Fool that I was, not to tire ! ” Besides himself (Pearso) the 
thing had boon seen by an eldorly gentleman, who had 
turned round to him, and said, “This is something too 
strange.” He followed the gentleman, fancying he would go 
and report the matter to the police, and thinking he might 
ho wanted as a witness; but the gentleman walked on up 
St. James’s Street. Here ho turned round, having observed 
that the boy continued to follow Min, repented his former 
exclamation, asked the boy’s name, age, address, &c., and 
wrote them down. Pcarse, thin king this was with a view to 
citing him as a witness, considered tho affair was in good 
hands, and wont home. But as he heard no more of tho 
gentleman, I 10 came to the Palace. There was now no longer 
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iiny (loul)l, so wo sent, the hoy to the Home Office, where his 
evidence was taken clown. The Police showed the greatest 
activity. Wo were naturally much agitated, Victoria very 
nervous and unwell. As the doctor wished that she should 
go out, we determined to do so, for wo should have had to 
uhwb ourselves up for months, had we settled not to go out, 
bo long as the miscreant was at large. 4 Besides, as he could 
have no suspicion he was watched, and although so careless 
the first time, had yet made such a lucky escape, we felt sure 
lie would again come skulking about the Palace, and that the 
numerous policemen in plain clothes, who were on the look- 
out for him, would seize him on the least imprudence or care- 
lessness on liis part. Wo drove out at 4, gave orders to drive 
faster than usual, au<l for the two equerries, Colonel Wylclo 
and Colonel Arhutlmot, to ride close to the carriage. You 
may imagine that our minds were not very easy. We looked 
behind every treo, and I cast my oyes round in search of the 
rascal’s face. Wo, however, got safely through the Parks, 
and drove towards Hampstead. The weather was superb, and 
hosts of people on foot. On our way home, as we were 
approaching the Palace, between the Green Park and the 
Garden Wall, a shot was fired at us about five paces oif. 
It was the fellow witli tlio same pistol — a little swarthy, 
ill-lookiug rascal. TI 10 shot, must have passed under the 
carriage, for ho lowered liis hand.® Wo felt as if a load had 

1 In Mr. Aiibtm’a Momorauda of May 30, and Juno 1, lie says, ‘Wont in the 
evening to tho Palace, and saw the Quoon and the Princo. lie)' Majesty seemed 
iiono die worse. Shu told mo she liail fully expected it, and it was a relief to 
her to have it over. She had for some timo boon uudor tho impression that 
one of tliobo nuul attempts would bo inudo. . . . Jlor Majesty said she nover 
could htivo existed under tho uncortainty of a concealed attack. She would 
much rather run tho immodiato risk at any timo, limn have tho presentiment 
of danger constantly hovering over her. She had been much gratified by the 
kiud fueliug people hud shown. It was perhaps not so boisterous as on the 
oocubion of Oxford's attempt, but tho feeling now was of a deeper cast.’ 

1 Count Monsdorfl'told tho Queen, ‘That one is sure not to have been hit 
ulion one hours tlio report, as one never hears it when one is hit,’ Writing to 
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been taken off our 1 marts, and wo thanked (.ho Almighty for 
having preserved 11 s a second lime from so great a danger. 

‘John Francis (that is Iho man’s name; was standing near 
a policeman, who immediately seized him, but eoidtl not 
prevent the shot. It was at the same spot where Oxford had 
tired at us two years ago, with this difference only, that 
Oxford was standing on our loft with his back (0 t ho Clank'll 
Wall. Uncle Mensdorlf and Mama wore driving close 
behind us. The Duchess liernhanl of Weimar was on horse- 
hack not sixty paces from us. The culprit was instantly 
taken olf lo the police office. The populace are in a state 
of extreme indignation. Ife is not out of his mind, hut 
a thorough scamp. I [is answers are coarse and witty. He 
tries to make fun of his judges. Little Pearso identified 
him (his morning as the same person he liad hcou on Sunday. 
He is twenty-two years old, and a joiner; the son of a machinist 
at one of the theatres; a wretched creature. I hope his 
trial will bo conducted witli the greatest strictness. . . . 

‘ Your devoted Sou, 

‘ Albeht.’ 

•Buckingham Pulaco, May 31 , 1812 .’ 

Francis was tried on the 17th of June, and found guilty of 
high treason. After tho sentence of deatli was pronounced 
on him, the wretched vanity which, more than any mur- 
derous intent, had prompted his dastardly outrage, could no 
longer maintain the semblance of indifference which he had 
hitherto affected, and lie fell swooning into a turnkey’s arms, 
and was carried insensible from tho court . 

King Leopold, the clay after tho occurrence, tho Queen Bays : ‘3 was roally not 
nt all frightened, and feel very proud at dear Undo Mensdorff calling mo avhr 
muting, which I shall over romombor with peculiar pride, coming from so 
distinguished an offioor ns ha is. Titanic God, my angel is also wdl ; but lie 
says Unit had tho man fired on Sunday, ho must h.vvo boon hit in tho head. 
God is merciful; that indued we must fool daily more and moro! .... Tho 
fooling of horror is very groat iu the public, and "nut affection is shown ns.’ 
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There was great doubt whether his pistol had been loaded. 
The Queen herself was most anxious that the sentence of 
death should not bo can ied into effect, although fully con- 
scious of the enconi agemont to similar attempts which might 
follow from such leniency. The .Royal prerogative of mercy 
is not, however, exorcised, except under the direction of the 
Government ; and they, after lengthened deliberation and 
consultation with the Judges, determined to commute the 
sent <suoo into transportation for life. 

The very day after this resolution became known, the 
Prince had occasion to communicate to his Father the 
particulars of a frosli outrage of the same kind : — 

‘ 'Bueltingh.im Pain op, .Tilly i, 1812, 

1 1 have again to toll you of an al tempt on Victoria’s 
life. As wo drove io the Chapel of St. James’s Palace 
ychterday, a hunchbacked wrotch tried to shoot at the 
carriage in which Victoria, myself, and Uncle Leopold were 
sitting’. The pistol missed fire, and a hoy of sixteen (called 
Dassott) tore the weapon out of his hand and collared 
him, calling at the same time to the crowd to secure the 
assassin. Everybody laughed, and the people cried, “ Give 
him hack his pistol ; it is only a joke.” Little Bassett and 
his brother, however, dragged the follow to some policemen, 
who only laughed and pushed him away as making fun of them. 
The crowd pressed upon poor Bassett in such a way that he 
had to lot tho hunchback go. Not satisfied, however, Bassett, 
followed by the mob, wont up to a policeman and showed 
him the pistol. The policeman seized him, thinking he was 
the culprit , and wanted to get off by shamming that he had 
taken the pistol from somebody else. By this time others 
cniuo up who had seen the attempt, including the boy’s 
unde who had been present, and there was no longer any 
doubt of the fact. The pistol was examined by the police 
inspector, and was found to contain powder, paper tightly 
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rammed down, and home pieces of a ciay pipe. Last night , 
about 10 o’clock, lire hunchback (whose name is Bean) was 
arrested. His father is a worker in gold, and I 10 is himself 
a chemist’s assistant. lie left his father a weelc ago, and 
wrote to him he would “never see Mm again, as ho intended 
doing something which was not dishonest hut desperate, 
and begged to he remembered to his aunt, and also to his 
brothers, although they had never treated him like a brother.” 
lie signed himself, “ Your unhappy, but disobedient son.” 

‘I can quite imagine that the circumstanco of this 
attempt being made the day after Francis received his 
pardon will excite much surprise in Germany. But this 
letter was written six days before Francis’s pardon. As the 
law now stands, his execution, notwithstanding the verdict 
of the jury, would have been nothing less than a judicial 
murder, ns it is essential that the act should he committed 
with intent to kill or wound, and in Francis’s case this, to all 
appearance, was not the fact, at least it was open to grave 
doubt. The vindictive feeling of the common people would 
he a thousand times more dangerous than the madness of 
individuals. . . . 

‘ Your devoted Son, 

1 At, BURT.’ 

The Queen did not know of Bean’s attempt until after 
she had returned to the Palace. On being told of it, she 
betrayed no alarm, but said she had expected a repetition 
of the attempts on her life, so long as the law remained 
unaltered by which they could he dealt with only as acts of 
high treason. Sir Kobert Peel hurried up from Cambridge 
on hearing what had occurred, to consult with the Prince as 
to the steps to he taken. Dining their interview Her Majesty 
entered the room, when the Minister, in public so cold and 
self-commanding, in reality so full of genuine feeling, out of 
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his very manliness was unable io control his emotion, and 
burst into toms. 

No time was lost in carrying through Parliament such a 
measure ns was thought likely to put a stop to these attempts 
for the future. A Pill was introduced on tho 12th of Juno 
making them punishable as high misdemeanours by trans- 
portation for seven years, or imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a toim not exceeding three years, — the 
culprit £ to be publicly or privately whipped, as often, and in 
such manner and form, as the Court shall direct, not exceeding 
thrice.’ This Bill became law on the 12th of Jnly, and 
under it Bean was tried on the 25th of August, and sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonment. 

Early in July the Prince’s brother, who, with his bride, had 
arrived on a visit, accompanied tho Queen and the Prince on 
tho 1 dt h to Claremont , whore they were in the liahit of seeking 
such short intorvals of quiet and refreshment as they could 
snatch from the fatigue and excitement of their London life.® 
While there, a letter from Sir 'Robert Peel on the 14th, 
announcing tire death of tho Duke of Orleans, who had been 
x-un away with by his horses, and killed in jumping from his 
carriage at Neuilly the previous dny, filed them with dismay. 
They both know tho Duke, who was intimately connected by 
ties of marriage with tho Coburg Family, and admired him ; 
and their deepest sympathies were awakened for the Orleans 
family, knowing as they dicl bow their hopes, no less than 
their affections, had been centred upon him. The full 
extent of the disaster, in a political point of view, was at 
once apparent ; but the thought of this was merged in that 

* ‘This plneo, Mho Queen wri too from Claremont To her unelo (10th X nmi iry, 
IRIS), • has ft particular eharm for us hath, find to mo it brings bnek rocol- 
leelionsof tholmppiost days of myothovwiwj dull childhood, wlion I experienced 
Midi kindness from you, dourest undo, kindness which h.is over since continued, 
.... Victoria pluyh will my old bricks, &c„ nnd I soo her naming mid 
jumping iu tho flower gurdon, us old, tho’ X four still little, Victoria of former 
days usod to do.’ 
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of the sufferings of a family in whom they felt the warmest 
personal interest. 

‘ Your kind and melancholy letter of the 16th,’ the Queen 
writes, in answer to King' Leopold, who had gone at once 
to Paris with the Queen of the Belgians, ‘ was a great 
comfort to us, though it only renewed our grief. I can easily 
imagine your horror and astonishment. My poor dearest 
Louise, how my heart bleeds for her ! I know how she loved 
poor Chari res — and deservodly, — for he was so noble and 
good 1 All our anxiety now is to hear how dear frail Jlel&no 
(the Duchess of Orleans) has borne this too dreadful loss. She 
loved him so, and he was so devoted to her ! . . . . We can 
hardly think of anything but this terrible misfortune, and of 
all of you. 1 Tlu; Duke, as the Queen well knew, was the 
favourite brother of the Queen of Iho Belgians, and her grief, 
the King had written, when sho knew that it was him she 
had lost, ‘ was astounding.’ It was not only that a beloved 
brother had been suddenly struck down in the fulness of his 
strength, but with bim, she felt, the star of the family had 
set. ‘ Poor Louise,’ the King adds, ‘that one so good and 
amiable should have so much to boar ! ’ 

A few days later the Queen of the Belgians herself wrote, 
describing her parents as lieart-brokcn — ‘ both grown old in 
looks, and their hair turned quite white.’ ‘ Chartres,’ sho 
adds, ‘ was more than a brother to us all, he was the head, 
and the heart and soul of the whole family — we all looked up 
to him. I little expected to outlive him, as I have done my 
beloved Marie ; but once more, Grod’s will he done 1 1 A 
dim forecast of the terrible reverse, which, a few years after- 
wards, altered the destiny of the whole family, scorns to have 
passed across the mind of our own Queen, when, in one of 
her letters to her uncle at the time, she exclaims, ‘ Perhaps 
poor Chartres is saved great sorrow and grief. Ilim we 
must not pity.’ 
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A visit to Belgium in the autumn, and a meeting- there 
with some of the French Eoyal Family, had been projected 
by the Queen and Prince. This, of course, was now im- 
possible, and in its stead a plan was formed for a short tour 
in Scotland, after Parliament should have broken up. It 
was prorogued on the 1 1 ill of August by the Queen in person. 
Disturbances of so alarming a character had for some time 
prevailed in tho manufacturing districts that, in dismissing 
her faithful Lords and Commons to their counties, Her 
Majesty’s Speech had expressed her confidence that ‘they 
would do their utmost to encourage, by example and e\erlion, 
that spirit of order and submission to the law, without which 
there could he no enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful industry, 
and no advance in the course of social improvement.’ The 
very next day the aspect of affairs ill Manchester and else- 
where had become so serious that a Cabinet Council was held 
to decide what measures should he taken to meet the emer- 
gency. Disorderly mobs traversed the country, forcing then- 
way into mills and manufactories, destroying their machinery, 
and compelling, by threats and intimidation, those who were 
willing- to work to cease working, and join in their riotous 
demonstrations. A Proclamation against such proceedings 
was issued on tiro 14th, and the whole troops that could be 
spared from London, including a regiment of the Guards, 
were despatched to Manchester by railway on two hours’ 
notice. There, and also in Burslem, and Preston, lives were 
lost and many wounded in the collisions between the military 
and the no tors. Tho railway communications wero threatened. 
Stockport, Macclesfield, Bolton, and Dudley, were kept in 
terror by hands of excited operatives. 4 The evil spirit,’ Sir 
Robert Peel wrote to the Queen, 1 has spread into the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; Huddersfield Iras been attacked by the 
mob, and other towns arc threatened.’ The agitation for 
increase of wages, in which tho movement began, hod been 
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taken advantage of by the Chartists for their own purposes. 
Themselves few in number, their organization was made 
available io secnro combined action. In this there was 
great danger. But the Government was able to strike at 
its root by arresting several of their moBt active leaders ; 
and after some days of the gravest anxiety Sir Kobcrt 
Peel was ablo to assure the Queen, that tranquillity had 
been restored. 

The same violent spirit had shown itself in the west of 
Scotland, and continued to do so for many months afterwards. 
But if there had been any doubt whether it was without poli- 
tical significance, and not merely an attempt lo force up 
wages to a level which the state of trade did not justify, it 
would have been removed by the outburst of loyal enllnisinsin 
with which the Queen and I ho Prims* were received in Scotland. 
Tlio heart of the nation was stirred to its depths, and those 
who were accustomed to think of its people as cold and un- 
demonstrative must have seen with some surprise Llic pas- 
sionate ardour with which their devotion to their young Queen 
was expressed. The Prince, while in Edinburgh, tried to 
nnatch a few hours from the pressure of public ceremonies 
to visit its literary and scientific Institutions. The people 
there, Mr. Anson records, 1 like those in London, look upon 
him as the great patron of all arts and sciences, and conse- 
quently expect a certain attention from him to their pursuits.’ 
Tho ornithological collection in tlio University Museum at- 
tracted his particular attention ; and he surprised tho Pro- 
fessor, in whose charge it was, by his extensive knowledge of 
the subject it was meant to illustrate. With Edinburgh itself 
he was charmed. He speaks of it in writing to his Father as 
‘ unique in its kind, very curious and interesting.’ 

The general impression produced on tho Itoyal visitors by 
what they then saw of Seobland and its people, is shortly 
slimmed up in the following passage of one of tho Prince’s 
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letters to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha (18th Septcmhoi), 
immediately after his return to Windsor Castle : — 

‘ Scotland has made a most favourable impression upon 11 s 
both. The country is full of beauty, of a severe and grand 
character ; perfect for sport of all kinds, and the air remark- 
ably pure and light in comparison with what we have here. 
The people are more natural, and marked by that honesty and 
sympathy which always distinguish the inhabitants of moun- 
tainous countries, who live far away from towns. There i-, 
moreover, no country where historical traditions are preserved 
with such fidelity, or to the same extent. Every spot is con- 
nected with some interesting historical fact, and with most of 
these Sir Walter Scott’s accurate descriptions have made us 
familiar. The finest points we visited were Perth, Loch 
Leven, Scone, Dunkeld, Taymouth, Killin, Loch Tay, Loch 
Earn, Glen Ogle, Drummond Castle, Stirling, Linlithgow.’ 

The visit to Scotland had been attended with the happiest 
results. While cemeutiug the attachment of a large section 
of the people to the Sovereign, it had shown the truly insig- 
nificant proportions of the party, who, under the name of 
Chartism, were clamouring for revolutionary change. The 
bracing air of its mountains had not been more invigorating 
to the health of the Queen and the Prince tbau the devotion of 
its people had been refreshing to their spirits, agiiated and 
exhausted as these had been by the anxieties of the preceding 
months. It seemed also to he the opening of a brighter 
epoch. Already (September 18-12 } Ghuznee and Cabnl were 
once more in our hands ; Altbar Khan had been defeated, and 
his captives sot at liberty; while a peaee had been concluded 
in China on terms most advantageous to ow commercial in- 
terests. 

The tidings of these groat events reached the Queen aBd 
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ilie Prince on the 23r<l of No\ ember at Walmer Castle, which 
had been placed at their disposal by the Duke of Wellington. 
The same messenger brought despatches from the India House 
■with letters from Lord Ellenborongh, announcing the complete 
recouquest of Afifghanistan, and from Lord Aberdeen with the 
news of the Peace which had been concluded with China, on 
terms which included indemnification for the expenses of the 
Avar, a favourable tariff, and an open trade with five of the 
principal Chinese ports. No such important intelligence had 
been received in England for many years. It relieved the 
country from the pie&siire of an overwhelming anxiety, as well 
as of a formidable war expenditure, while it opened a field 
for commercial enterprise which could hardly fail to give the 
stimulus to trade and manufacture which was needed fo 
restore comfort and tranquillity to our suffering population, 
The tirst, thought of the Queen and the Prince was, horv 
to reward the courage, enterprise, and skill of those by whom 
these splendid results had been achieved. It was their wish 
that both a Chinese and Affghanislan medal should he at 
once struck, and distributed. In this the Cabinet concurred. 
I3ut it subsequently appeared that Lord Ellenborongh, in vio- 
lation of the understood rule, that such rewards emanate ouly 
from the Soveroign, had, upon his oAvn responsibility, issued 
medals to the Indian Army ; and it was therefore only pos- 
sible to cany out the other part of the plan. The follorving 
letter from Baron Stockmar, who had returned to Coburg in 
October, is in ansiver to one from the Prince, written under 
the first excitement of the tidings from the East : — 


' 7th December, 1812. 

* I have this moment had the pleasure of receiving Your 
Royal Highness’s communication of the 28th of November. 
Right from my heart do I wish the Queen and yourseli 
joy of the political successes. . . Specially delighted am 
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T with the passage, whicii tells me that you have it in 
view to secure the merited reward to those whose (oil and 
valour have brought about such results. Bravo! 'Thai 
is equity ; it betokens sound judgment and right feeling, it 
must win for you recognition and gratitude , and, what is 
of even more importance, that attachment which is the most 
precious possession of persons of high position, and the oue 
really solid basis, on which, amid the storms which threaten 
all in power, they can rest with security. This is at the 
same time my real reward for my loving’ aud loyal super- 
intending care for you and for your Queen, as by your aofo it 
gives me the conviction, that I have not merely shown you 
the rigid way, but that you are actually walking in it. 
Continue to do so, and the esteem and attachment of all who 
know and are connected with you will he for you the shield 
and bulwark on which you may rest with assurance in all 
the struggles of life.’ 

Since the change of Ministry, the Prince had devoted 
himself more closely than before to the politics of the day. 
In this he was encouraged both by Sir Hubert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, who were soon convinced, as Lord Melbourne had 
been, that Her Majesty bad in him an advisor whose capacity 
and strong practical judgment could not fail to be of infinite 
value in assisting her decisions. Before Baron Stockmar left 
England, he hud the satisfaction of being told by Lord Aber- 
deen, how greatly both Ministers were gratified to percoivo 
that the Queen leant upon tlio Prince’s judgment, and showed 
an obvious desire that he should share her duties. It gave 
the Prince, Lord Aberdeen added, the moral status and in- 
fluence f.o which ho was entitled ; and they had also remarked 
with pleasiue in their dealings with liira, how gently I10 
exercised his authority, never giving a decided opinion on 
any point without previously consulting the Queen. They 
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thought it most deniable that the Prince should occupy this 
position, and, as it was with the full concurrence of the 
Queen, it could be open to no possible objection. 

It was perhaps both natural and politic that some hesita- 
tion should have been felt, as it certainly was felt by the 
previous Government, while the Prince was yet compara- 
tively a stranger, in recognising so fully his right to stand in 
this relation to the Sovereign and her Ministers. But now 
that the true qualities of his mind and character were known, 
any jealousy on this subject would have been as unjust, as it 
would of necessity have been ineffectual. And that they 
were known and appreciated by those best qualified to judge, 
i-, apparent from the fact, that even at this early period the 
appointment of the Prince to the office of Commander-in- 
f'hief, in the event of the demise of the Duke of Wellington, 
had been privately contemplated by the Ministry, and was 
even discussed at the same interview between Lord Aberdeen 
and Barou Stockmar. From him, however, it received no 
encouragement. On the contrary, he at once expressed his 
decided disapproval of the project, and on nearly the same 
grounds which led the Prince to decline the office, when its 
acceptance was pressed upon him by the Duke himself in 
1850. 

Nor was the nation generally more backward in appreciating 
the Prince’s obvious anxiety to identify himself with then- 
interests. They had indeed been careful to show no distrust 
towards him on the narrow ground that he was not of then- 
own race, which woidd certainly not have been the case had 
he been other than he was. Of this the Prince himsolf 
appears to have been fully conscious. In a memorandum of 
a conversation with him on the 2oth November of this year, 
Mr. Anson records : 

* The Prince, reading in Eallam’s Eistmj the other day, en- 
countered the following passage, which ho copied out and sent 
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mo. Speaking of William ITT., Hallam says : “ The demeanour 
of William, always cold, and sometimes harsh, his foreign origin 
(a sort of crime in English ei/rs), &c., conspired to keep alive this 
disaffection.” In talking this over with the Prince, I admitted 
it was quite true that a very laudahlo and natural jealousy 
and dislike prevailed in the minds of Englishmen against 
foreigners, though perhaps they would not be willing to allow 
it ; hut with regard to him personally I did not think this 
feeling was at all prevalent. The Prince replied that he did not 
think Englishmen in general would pretend to any concealment 
of this national prejudice ; hut he must say with regard to him- 
self, that he did not feel ho was regarded in this spirit. On 
the contrary, every effort had been used to show him the kindest 
feeling, and to prove to him that, as the Qneen’s husband, he was 
looked upon as a thoroughbred Englishman.’ 

Tho conduct of the Prince since his arrival in England had 
been subject to the severest scrutiny. But be ‘ bad borne his 
faculties so meekly,’ he had been ‘ so clear in his great office,’ 
that neither malice nor idle gossip had been able to detract 
from the favourable impression which all his public appear- 
ances had created. ‘It was remarked to me to-day,’ says 
Mr. Anson in another memorandum of this period, ‘as is 
frequently done, by a keen observer of character, and by 
no means a good-natured one, that it was most remarkable 
the Prince should have been now nearly two years in his 
moBt difficult position, and had never givon cause for one 
word to be said against him in any respect.’ This result was 
not to be gained without an amount of circumspection that 
demanded the sacrifice of much of that freedom of action and 
intercourse in which a man of his wide range of sympathies 
would naturally have delighted. At the same time it reacted 
upon himself in producing a certain reserve of mannor, which 
was apt to be mistaken for coldness and hauteur by those 
who had not more intimate opportunities of judging of his 
genuine modesty and kindliness of nature. 
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‘ Prom the moment of his establishment in the English pnlaeo 
as the husband of the Queen,’ General Grey 1ms well said (Early 
Yearn, p. 353), 1 his first object was to maintain, and, if possible, 
even raise the character of the Court. With this view he knew 
that it was not enough that his own conduct should bo in truth 
free from reproach ; no shadow of a shade of suspicion should, 
by possibility, attach to it. Ho knew that, in his position, every 
action would be scanned — not always possibly in a friendly spirit ; 
that his goings out and his comings in would bo watcliod, and 
that in every society, however little disposed to ho censorious, there 
would always Ire found some, prone, wero nn opening afforded, 
to exaggerate, and even to invent stories against him, and to pnb 
an uncharitable construction oir tbo most innocent acts. 

1 He, therefore, from tho first, laid down strict, not to say 
severe rales, for his own guidance. Ho imposed a degree of 
restraint and self-denial upon his own movements, which could 
not but have been irksome, had he not boon sustained by a sense 
of the advantage which the Throne would derive from it. lie 
deniod himself the pleasure — which, to one so fond as he was of 
personally watching and inspecting every improvement that was 
in progress, would have been very great— of walking at will 
about the town. Wherever he wont, whether in a carriage or on 
horseback, lie was accompanied by his equerry. He paid no 
•visits in general society. His visits were to tho studio of tho 
artist, to museums of art or science, to institutions for good aiul 
benevolent purposes. Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, 
conld tend to advance tho real good of tho people, there his 
horses migb,t bo seeu waiting ; never at the door of mere fashion. 
Scandal itself could take no liberty with his name. lie loved to 
ride through all the districts of London where building and im- 
provements were in progress, more especially when they wero 
such as would conduce to the health or recreation of tbo workiug 
classes ; and few, if any, knew so well, or took Buck interest as 
he did, in all that was being done, at any distaneo oast, west, 
north, or south of the great city — from Victoria Park to Batter- 
sea — from the Regent’s Park to the Crystal Palaco, and far 
beyond, “ He would frequently return,” the Queen says, “ to 
luncheon at a great pace, and would always como through tho 
Queen’s dressing-room, where she generally was at that timo, 
with that hxight loving smile with which he over greeted her 5 
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tolling where lie had boon — whnfc now buildings he bad seen — 
what studios, &c. ho had visited. Riding Ibv mere riding’s 
sake ho diblikod, and said: “Us ennuyirt with su. (It bores 
mo so.) ” ’ 

Already the claims upon the Prince’s attention were so 
numerous and varied, that his strength was taxed to the 
uttermost. It was even difficult for him to obtain those 
hasty rides to wliich the Queen alludes, and in one of her 
letters to Baron Stockmar in December of this year, Her 
Majesty expresses much anxiety, that measures should he 
taken ‘ to prevent his being besieged when in London by so 
many unnecessary people. Ills healLh is so invaluable, not 
only to me (to whom he is more than all in all), but to this 
whole country, that we must, do our duly, and manage that 
he is not so overwhelmed with people.’ His fatigues had 
recently been greatly augmented, by having to undertake the 
superintendence of tho Royal Establishment and of many 
details connected with tho office of Privy Purse, which up 
to September of this year had been in the hands of Baroness 
Lehzen. The organization of tho Household was thoroughly 
defective, and tho consequent confusion, discomfort, and 
extravagance were a source of incessant annoyance and 
distraction. The demands tints imposed upon the Prince's 
timo and onergios were the more intolerable, coming as they 
did at a period when he felt called upon to give redoubled 
attention to public affairs. This was his first and most 
pressing duty, hut its discharge was manifestly impossible, 
without such a thorough reform as would establish order 
and regularity in the conduol of the complicated arrange- 
ments of the Royal Household, and thereby set free Ins 
mind for ‘ nobler thoughts and nobler caros.’ 

In this dilemma his thoughts naturally tinned to Baron 
Stoekmar, who had a year 1 before gone with him fully into 
the question, and with his wonted thoroughness and foresight, 
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had drawn up a Memorandum or scheme of reform ‘ to unite 
the greater security and comfort of the Sovereign, with 
greater regularity and better discipline of the Royal Esta- 
blishment.’ 7 Already the Queen and the Prince had found 
the immense advantage of his piaetical skill and tact in 
placing upon a thoroughly sound footing that part of their 
establishment which had to deal with the care and training 
of the Royal children. Now that a wider, if not more deli- 
cate problem had to be solved, they felt that no oue was 
more qualified to gi apple with its difficulties, or more likely 
to work out judiciously the necessary reforms. To him, 
therefore, the Prince wide as follows : 

£ My dear Stockmar, — . . . I cannot let the old year close 
without praising the foresight which during its course has 
arranged so much for my advantage, and without again 
seeing in the results a sacred duty, zealously to uso the 
position I have been placed in for the good of all around me, 
and to lay out like a treasure at interest the experience I 
have gained. Let me once more thank you for much loyal 
concern for the welfare of us all, for much trouble and 
fatherly counsel in many moments of difficulty. When I 
look hack I Bee nothing which I could wish otherwise ; hut 
when I look forward, I feel that much remains to be done 
to bring matters to a satisfactory point. . . . 

‘ We have reached a critical transition-period, in which 
every day the germs of a noble bias may be planted. Still I 
feel the necessity for the wise counsel and support of a man 
of experience. When you left us, you said to me, a When 
you really want me, write, and I will come.” I am well 
aware of what you are to your family, and your own concerns, 
and I have therefore been unwilling till now to importune 

' Pubsages from this document have been quoted in Baron Stockmnr's 
Mimmn, where its date is incorrectly assigned to the end of 1844. Its actual 
date is 9th January, 1841. 
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you to return so soon. But now the moment is come, when I 
think I may venture to remind yon of your promise ; there- 
fore do not delay. My attention hitherto has been diiected 
to a host of trifles. It always seems to me as if an infinitude 
of small trivialities hung' about me like an ever present 
weight ; I mean by these the domestic and Ooiu't arrange- 
ments, and to these I have chiefly applied myself, feeling 
that we never shall be in a position to occupy ourselves with 
high or and graver things, so long as we have to do with these 
more nothings. . . . 

‘ Albert.’ 

‘ "Windsor C.istlo, Deeomliur 27. 1812.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

To one who only knows the Royal Household of a more 
recent day, so complete in its details, so smooth in its work- 
ing, so thoroughly under control, — a vast machine moving 
with an almost ideal precision and regularity, — it is not easy 
to picture the state of things to which the Prince refers in 
the letter just quoted, and with which the Queon and himself 
had to contend for many years. It is indeed surprising, that it 
could have gone on at all, without the whole internal economy 
of the Palace falling into intolerable confusion, for the arrange- 
ments there were absolutely without control and subject to 
no definite system. This was due to the circumstance that 
ostensibly they were under the control of too many masters, 
each acting independently, and without concert. The three 
great officers of Stale, the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and the Master of the Horse, all of them officials who 
varied with every change of the Ministry, and were appointed 
without regard to any special qualifications for their office, 
had each a governing voice in the regirlation of the House- 
hold. Their rules ot administration wore as various as their 
individual capacity. No uniformity of system prevailed ; 
there was no general understanding to secure the har- 
monious working of their various departments, no responsible 
resident officer to represent them and to see that discipline 
was maintained, and the comfort of the Sovereign secured. 

While things continued in this state, order, comfort, and 
economy were manifestly impossible. Thus, one section of 
the Palace was supposed to he under the Lord Chamberlain’s 
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charge, another under that of the Lord Steward, while, as to 
a third, it was uncertain whose business it was to look after 
it. These officials wore responsible for all that concerned the 
interior of the building, but the outside had to be looked 
after by the Office of Woods and Forests. The consequence 
was, that « as the inside cleaning of the windows belonged to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department, the degree of light 
to be admitted into the Palace depended proportionality on 
the well-timed and good understanding between the Lord 
Chamberlain’s offico and that of Woods and Forests.’ One 
portion of the personnel of the establishment, again, was 
under the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, another under 
that of the Master of the Horse, and a third was within the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Steward. ‘ The Lord Steward,’ 
writes Haron Stoclunar in the Memorandum already referred 
to (p. 154), ‘finds the fuel and lays the fire, and the Lord 
Chamberlain lights it. . . . In the samo manner the Lord 
Chamberlain provides all the lamps, and tho Lord Steward 
must clean, trim, and light them.’ Before a pane of glass 
or a cupboard-door could be mended, the sanction of so many 
officials had to he obtained that often months elapsed before 
tho repairs were made. ‘ As neither the Lord Chamberlain, 
nor tho Master of the Horse, have a regular deputy residing 
in tho Palace, more than two-thirds of all the male and 
female servants arc left without a master in the house. They 
can come on and go off duly as they chooso, they can remain 
absent hours and hours on their days of waiting, or they may 
commit any excess or irregularity ; there is noliodv to ob- 
serve, to correct, or to reprimand them. The various details 
of internal arrangement, whereon depend the well-being and 
comfort of tho whole establishment, uo one is cognisant of 
or responsible for. There is no officer responsible for the 
cleanliness, order, and security of the rooms and offices 
throughout the Palace.’ 
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The public heard -with astonishment a few days after the 
birth of the Princess Koyal in Not, ember 1840, that a hoy 
laid been discovered, at one o’clock in the morning', under a 
sofa in an apartment adjoining Her Majesty’s bedroom. How, 
it was said, could such an occurrence, which might have 
endangered the Queen's life, be possible, if proper regulations 
existed for the protection of the royal person ? But to those 
who were aware of what Baron Stoekmar calls ‘ the absence of 
system, which leaves the Queen’s Palace without any respon- 
sible authority,’ the incident admitted of only too easy 
explanation. 

A state of things such as we have indicated could not long 
ha\e been endured by any private person. But the remedy, 
so easy in ordinary circumstances, was by no means simple, 
whore so many interests were bound up with the existing 
system, and so many persons were affected by tlie necessary 
reforms. Sir liobert Peel, when consulted by the Prince in 
the end of 1841, deprecated any change, which should seem 
to impair the authority of the great officers of the State, or 
make them subordinate to any new control, and thereby 
render their offices ‘ less an object of ambition than they at 
present are to very distinguished Members of the House of 
Peers.’ In this the Prince entirely concm’red. ‘ I also 
agree,’ he adds in his reply f2nd November, 1841), ‘that 
ancient institutions and prescriptive usages in the Court 
ought never to he touched by the Queen, but with the 
maturest reflection and caution. But, notwithstanding all 
these admissions, I remain as anxious as ever, that some- 
thing should he done to introduce into the present system 
(or rather confusion) improvements ho peremptorily neces- 
sary ; and I am convinced that these improvements may be 
made without apprehending a hindrance from the above 
admissions. All I beg of you now, my dear Sir Bobcrt, is 
your cordial and persevering assistance in combating the 
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existing and crying nuisances Much as I am inclined to 
treat the Household machine -with a sort of reverence from 
its antiquity, I still remain convinced that it is clumsy in its 
original construction, and works so ill, that as long as its 
wheels are not mended there can neither be order nor regu- 
larity, comfort, security, nor outward dignity in the Queen’s 
Palace.’ 

Baron Stockmar, in his Memorandum of January 1841, 
had ant icipated and given full effect to the considerations 
urged by Sir Robert Peel. He knew England and its ways 
too well not to bo sensible of the clangor of any innovations 
either upon the dignity of offices so highly prized, or upon 
usages, however inconvenient or extra\ agaut, which had the 
sanction of time at their hack. Ho therefore recommended 
that the necessary reforms should emanate from the officers 
of State themselves, and be carried into effect by the Master 
of the Household, to whom they should delegate the necessary 
authority, and who, as ho resided permanently in the Palace, 
could see the Sovereign’s wishes carried out, and her comfort 
seemed, and he at the same time responsible to themselves 
for the maintenance of order, discipline, anrl security within 
the Royal establishment. So many persons had to be con- 
sulted, however, and the motives to keep tilings as they were 
were so numerous, that this measure, judicious as it was in 
its conception, and efficient in practice as it was ultimately 
found to be, took some years to commend itself thoroughly 
to those by whom alone it could be carried out. 

Meanwhile, various partial attompts at internal reform 
wore made ; hut these, as might have been expected, proved 
unsatisfactory and ineffectual, and only gave rise to com- 
plaints of undue interference, and gossiping misrepresentation 
out of doors of the objects by wbich those reforms were 
prompted. So late as November 1844, Sir Robert Peel 
writes : ‘Reforms in the Royal Household are not very pala- 
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table to either of the groat political parties of the Stale. The 
personnel of the Household is necessarily a \ery mixed body. 
It does not consist exclusively of the proteges of a Whig or 
Tory Administration. The esprit de corps, the fear of re- 
duction, the hope of profiting by lavish expenditure, unite all, 
whatev er he their party attachments, by a sense of common 
interest. Many of the subordinate employes have friends 
and patrons of different politics ; and their patrons, like 
themselves, are apt to make common cause against reform, 
and to devise various means of making it unpopular, by 
misrepresenting the motives of it, and provoking a clamour 
against it, in which the idle, the disappointed, the malicious, 
are quite ready to join. There are \ery few enlisted on 
the other side, for the subject is little understood, and 
practical, well considered reform in details excites but little 
active sympathy in its favour.’ 

While fully appreciating those considerations, the Prince 
was not deterred by them from persevering in Ilia resolution 
to effect a complete revolution of the existing system. Daily 
experience proved it to be incompatible with the comfort, no 
less than with the dignity of the Court. On this ground 
alone he would have felt bound to submit to any amount of 
odium which he might provoke in effecting the necessary 
reforms. But he had also in view the further consideration, 
which from the first had been present to his mind, that the 
Royal Establishment, as it was first in dignity, should also 
be first in purity, in efficiency, and not least in well-regulated 
economy. Waste, the canker of all, but especially of all great, 
establishments, should be made as difficult as possible, at the 
same time that nothing was spared which was essential for the 
befitting splendour of a great Monarchy. He continued, 
therefore, to press the subject from time to time on the atten- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel and the officers of State, and drew 
up at the close of 1844 a comprehensive schemo of reform, 
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based upon Baron Stockmar’s earlier Memorandum. This 
brought matters to a point, and effect was soon afterwards 
given to the Prince’s views by the heads of the several 
departments conferring upon the Master of the Household 
absolute authority over the whole internal economy of the 
Palace. All that was hoped from the change was more than 
realised, and the Prince had from this time the satisfaction 
of being permanently relieved from a midtitude of those 
petty and distressing cares, which, in his own words, had 
hitherto ‘ hung about him like an ever-present weight.’ 

For the first time the Queen was unahle to open Parlia- 
ment in person, when it met on the 2nd of February, 1843. 
Situated as Her Majesty then was, it was thought prudent 
not to expose her to any excitement or fatigue, and she 
was compelled to forego the satisfaction of announcing in 
person the successful issue of the campaigns in India and 
China, as well as the settlement of our differences with 
America, which had been effected some months before by the 
Ashburton Treaty. These formed a happy set-off to the long- 
prevalent and still-continuing depression of the manufacturing 
industry of the country, to which allusion had also to he 
made in the Royal Speech, and which at once became the 
subject of a fierce party-struggle, upon Lord Howick’s motion 
for a Committee of the whole House to consider it. 

‘ Parliament is opened,’ the Prince writes to Baron 
Slockmar (8th February), ‘and the party-men are already 
pouring broadsides into each other.’ The debate, which ended 
triumphantly for the Ministry, was made memorable by an 
unlucky phrase in Mr. Cobden’s speech, to the effect that he 
held Sir Robert Peel personally responsible for the present 
lamentable and dangerous state of affairs. Sir Robert, re- 
plying upon the moment under great excitement, interpreted 
this language as an incentive to attacks upon his life, and 
although this interpretation was of course earnestly disclaimed 
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by Mr. Cobden, it was felt tlmt an event, the horror of which 
was still fresh in everybody’s mind, sufficiently explained, if 
it did not justify, the sensitiveness shown by the Premier to 
language of such ambiguous import. About three weeks 
previously (20th January), his secretary, Mr. Drummond, had 
been shot, whilo entering the Premier’s official residence, 
by a man of the name of McNaughtcn, and had sunk under 
the wound. It was known that the assassin had mistaken 
him for the Premier, and that the act was prompted by 
political animosity. ‘Poor Drummond,’ the Queen writes 
(31st January) to King Leopold, ‘is universally regretted. 
Indeed, I seldom remember so strong an interest (beginning 
with ourselves) being taken in, and so much feeling so gene- 
rally shown towards a private individual. People can 
hardly think of anything else. I trust,’ adds Her Majesty, 
whose painful experience of a few months previous had forced 
upon her the consideration of what is and what is not irre- 
sponsible criminality, ‘it will have the beneficial effect of 
making people feel the difference between complete madness, 
which deprives a man of all sense, and madness which does 
not prevent a man from knowing right from wrong.’ 1 

Writing a few days afterwards, the Queen adds, ‘ Poor Lady 
Peel has been very ill from this last terrible event, and on 
wonder.’ In these circumstances it was only natural that Sir 
Robert should have carried the sympathy of the House of 

1 The popular instinct, which in these cases is generally right, was shocked 
hy the verdict returned by the jury {3rd March ), ‘ Not guilty, on the ground of 
insanity.’ If nets like McNiwghton’s, long and deliberately planned, and 
executed with a definite purpose, woro to bo dealt with ns freakR of monomania, 
it was fdlt that a licence would bo given to crime which might lead to mobt 
disastrous results. The gonerol question a,s to what was to bo deemed the 
measure of iw-ponbilde mania was subniilfod to the whole Judges, who on 
the 10th July, 1843, in answer to the question, ‘If a person under an insane 
delusion as to existing facts commits nu offunce in consequeuco thereof, is he 
thereby excused?’ returned an unanimous opinion that he was equally liable 
with a person of sane mind. This decluratiou has had effect even upon mono- 
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Commons with him in his denunciation of language, which 
it ih quite ceiiaiu Mr. Coliden would never have used, if the 
construction of which it was susceptible had been present to 
his mind. 

All that the Queen and Prince had seen of Sir Robert Peel 
since his accession to office had teuded to inspire thorn with 
confidence and respect. In the letter j list quoted Her Majesty 
speaks of him as ‘ undoubtedly a great statesman, a man who 
thinks but little of party, and never of himself.’ These, of 
all others, were the characteristics most likely to excite the 
admiration of the Prince, with his strong convictions, that 
in the strife of parties for supremacy the welfare of the State 
was occasionally forgotten. How well he understood Sir 
Robert Peel’s position, and foresaw the collision with his 
own followers which was likely at no distant date to ensue 
from the change which his opinions had undergone upon the 
question of the Free Trade, is apparent from the following 
Memorandum of Mr. Anson’s of 30th April, 1843 : — 

‘The Prince said yesterday, that Sir Robert Peel was 
certainly fur from popular with the Conservative party. . . . He 
for his part had the greater confidence in Sir Robert for the very 
cause to which he attributed the want of confidence with which 
his party regarded him. It was that Sir "Robert was determined 
to adopt his own line, and not he turned aside by the fear of 
making political enemies, or losing support. He was dotermined 
either to stand or fall by his own opinion, and the Prince felt 
that in such a man’s hands the interests of tho Crown were most 
secure .’ 1 

1 It is interesting to compare tin's early estimnlo of .Sir Robert Peel with 
tho Prince’s final judgment of him, ns given in his speech at York on October 
23, 1830 : — 1 Tho constitution of Sir Rohort Pool’s mind was peculiarly that of 
a statesman, and of an Knglith statesman : ho wdb Liberal from feeling, hut 
Conservative upon principle. While his impulses drove him to foster progress, 
his sagacious miml and great es-ptrioncu showed him how easily tho whole 
machinery of a statu and of society ir deranged, ami how iinpoitant, hut how 
difficult also, it is to direct its Author development in accordance with its 
fundamental principles, like organic growth in nature. It was peculiar to 
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It was April before Baron Stoekraar was able to comply 
with the Prince’s urgent entreaties for his return to aid him 
with his counsels. A few months, he found, had wrought a 
great change. 4 The Queen,’ he wrote, 4 is well, the Princess ’ 
(who for about a year had caused great anxiety by an apparent 
delicacy of health), 4 wonderfully improved, round as a little 
ban-el, and the Prince of Wales, though a little plagued with 
liis teeth, strong upon his legs, with a calm, clear, bright ex- 
pression of face. The Prince himself is well and happy, though 
he frequently looks pale, worried, and weary. He is rapidly 
showing what is in him. He is full of a practical talent, 
which enables him at a glance to seize the essential points of 
a question, like the vulture that pounces on his prey, and 
hurries off with it to bis nest’ ( Denkiuiirdigkeiten , p. 392). 
Remembering that Stoekmar’s only misgiving as to the Prince 
had been, that he might fail in this very quality, no wonder 
tliat, as his biographer tells ns, his heart was gladdened by 
what he observed on this visit. 

A letter of the Prince to the Duchess of Raxe-Coburg about 
this time may be cited as a slight illustration of his clear prac- 
tical judgment, which would not be blinded by the illusions 
of sentiment, where a substantial interest was at stake : — 

1 Windsor Castle, February 16, 1843. 

4 There is certainly a great charm, as well as deep interest 
in watching the development of feelings and facidties in a 
little child, and nothing is more instructive for the knowledge 
of our own nature, than to observe in a little creature the 

him. that iu great things, as in small, all the difficulties and objections occurred 
to him ; first, ho would anxiously consider them, pause, and warn against rash 
resolutions; but having convinced himself, after a long and careful investiga- 
tion, that a step was not only right to be taken, but of tho practical mode also 
of safely taking it, it became a necessity and a duty to him to fake it : all Mb 
caution and apparent timidity changed into couruge and power of action, and 
at the same time readiness cheerfully to make any personal sacrifice which its 
execution might demand.’ 
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stages of de\ elopment, which, when we were ourselves passing 
through them, seemed scarcely to have an existence for us. 
I feel this daily in watching our young offspring, whose 
characters are quite different, and who both show many 
loveable qualities. 

‘ I wish you more success than generally attends the edu- 
cation of poor children of the lower ranks by persons of our 
own ; and 1 cannot but warn you against a mistake often 
committed under similar circumstances, i.e. forgetting that 
education is the preparation for the future life, and that, if it 
be not consistent with the pupil’s ‘prospects, he may have to 
pay for the pleasure, which his education gives you, with the 
happiness of his whole life, as nothing is more certain to 
ensure an unhappy fntm-e than disappointed expectations.’ 

The same reason which prevented the Queen from opening- 
parliament in person, made it impossible for Her Majesty to 
hold the usual Spring Levees. The Prince, therefore, under- 
took to hold them for her; and, as the Presentations to him 
were to be considered as equivalent to Presentations to the 
Queen herself, Her Majesty was thus saved the exposure and 
fatigue, which she must otherwise have undergone later in the 
season, of a number of Levees and Drawing-rooms crowded one 
upon another in rapid succession. It is difficult now to under- 
stand, that this step should have provoked the animadversion 
of n certain Court party as an unwarrantable assumption of 
Royal functions; and that they should have had the bad 
taste to follow up their complaints by conspicuously absenting 
themselves from the Levees. The Prince’s hold on public 
confidence, however, was too firm to be affected by matters 
of this description; and the Queen’s conviction that the 
Prince and herself must he one, and that on such occasions 
she could only be represented by him, was based upon a 
feeling with which her subjects instinctively sympathised. 
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On the 25th of April another Princess was added to the 
Royal Family, The Queen made a rapid recovery. ‘ Albert,’ 
she writes to her uncle, ‘ has been, as usual, all kindness and 
goodness. . . . Our little baby is to be called Alice, an Old 
English name, and the other names are to be Maud (another 
Old English name, and the same as Matilda), and Mary, as 
she was bom on Aunt Gloucester’s birthday. The Sponsors 
are to be tho King of Hanover, Emestus Primus (now the 
l)uke of Coburg), poor Princess Sophia Matilda, and Feodore, 
and the christening to be on the 2nd of June.’ The King of 
Hanover arrived too late to be present at the ceremony. Never- 
theless, as the Queen reports to her uncle (6th June), it ‘ went 
off very brilliantly. Nothing could be more anslilndig , and 
little Alice behaved extremely well.’ 

The first public result of the labours of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Fine Arts was an Exhibition in the summer 
of this year in Westminster Hall, of Cartoons, for which prizes 
had been offered, on subjects illustrative of English History 
and Poetry. The Exhibition opened on the 1st of July, and the 
Prince watched its effect upon the great crowds who thronged 
the Hall while it lasted with the closest interest. What he 
then observed filled him with hope for the development of 
a taste for art among the people, which might become an 
important agent in elevating their character and habits, 
while it gave a higher aim to such of our manufactures as 
were connected with the arts of design. The interest shown in 
this exhibition by the labouring classes was indeed remark- 
able ; and, as noted by Sir Charles Eastlake at the timo, it 
afforded * the strongest proof of the love of the lower ordors 
for pictures, when they exhibit an event : ’ — 

'"I abridged,’ he adds, writing on the 22nd July, ‘ the Catalogue 
to n penny size for the million, hut many of tho most wrctchodly 
dressed people prefer tho sixpenny one with the quotations, and 
it is a very gratifying sight to witness the attention and eamnst- 
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ness with which they follow the subjects with the boohs in their 
hands. . . . All tho workmen of the Houses of Parliament go in, 
but ehioily in the evening, because, being as white as millers (the 
masons) they have themselves the discretion to time their visit. 
You will see by the Catalogue that the references and quotations 
are oltcn good of their kind, being indeed from the highest 
sources. I stated to the Commission yesterday, that these 
Catalogues in the hands of so many thousands would bo the first 
introduction of many to an acquaintance with our best poots and 
writers, and the importance of the Exhibition as a means of 
humanizing the people was daily felt.’ 

Himself a great admirer of fresco painting, tho Prince 
throw himself with great zeal into the question of its appli- 
cability for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament, and 
the researches into the best methods of applying it, which 
occupiod much of the attention of the Commission. The 
opinions of its members were not a little divided as to 
the subjects to be dealt with. Home considered that mere 
decoration by arabesques and otherwise was alone necessary ; 
others condemned any attempt at a moral aim. The Prince 
took an opposite view, holding that the purposes of decoration 
might he combined with a patriotic and moral aim, and that, 
although many would give but a passing glance to the works, 
the painter was not therefore to forgot that others might 
view them with more thoughtful eyes. This waR the view 
which ultimately prevailed, and there can he no doubt it was 
the sound one. For the incidents embodied in the frescoes, 
which now decorate the walls of both Houses of Parliament, 
although the frescoes themselves have failed for the most 
part most pitiably in the durability that was hoped for, 
excite tho liveliest curiosity in the crowds which may he 
constantly seen around them. 

To stimulate the interest in fresco painting the Prince 
determined to have it applied in the decoration of a summer- 
house or pavilion in the garden of Buckingham Palace. 
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E. Landseer, Maclise, Uwins, Eastlake, Leslie, Sir William 
Eoss, Ltyce, and Stanfield received commissions, and vied 
with each other in producing- a series of eight lunettes in 
illustration of Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ 3 The Queen and Prince 
watched their progress almost from day to day; and the 
following extract from a letter by Mr. Uwins (15th August, 
1843) is valuable, as showing the impression produced by 
their visits upon one of not the least gifted of the artists, 
in whose lahom-s they testified so warm an interest : — 

‘ The opportunity so lately afforded mo of becoming acquainted 
with the habits, tastes, and in some degree with the intellectual 
acquirements of the Prince and the Queen has groatly increased 
my respect for them. 

‘History, literature, science and art seem to have lent their 
stores to form the mind of the Prince. He is really an accom- 
plished man, and withal possesses so much good HenRO and con- 
sideration, that, taken apart from his playfulness and good 
humour, he might pass for an agod and experienced person, 
instead of a yontk of two or three and twenty. 

‘ The Quocn, too, is full of intelligence, her observations vpry 
acute, and her judgment apparently matured beyond her age. 

‘It lias happened to me in life to soo something of many 
Royal personages, and I must say, with the single oxception of the 
Duke of Kent, 1 have never met with any, cither in England or 
on the Continent of Enropo, who have impressed mo so favourably 
as our reigning Sovereign, and her young and interesting 
husband. 

1 Coming to us twice a day unannounced and without attou- 
dants, entirely stript of all state nnd ceremony, courting conver- 
sation, and desiring rather reason than obedienco, they have 
gained our admiration and love. 

‘In many things they are an example to the age. They 
have breakfasted, heard morning prayers with the household in 
the private Chapel, and are out somo distance from the Palace 
talking to us in the summer-house, before half-past niuo o’clock 

5 Theaa, with, tho other decorations of tho Pavilion, woro reproduced in a 
volume published iu 1846, under tho superintendence of Professor Grunor, with 
an Introductory Notice by Mrs. Jameson. 
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— sometimes earlier. After the -public duties of the day, and 
before their dinner, they come out again, evidently delighted to 
get away from the bustle of the world to enjoy each other’s 
society in tho solitude of the garden. 

1 Our peaceful pursuits are in accordance with the scene; and 
the opportunity of waLehing our proceedings secmB to give a zest 
to the enjoymont of those moments gnatehod from state, parade, 
and ceremony. Here, too, the royal children are brought out by 
thoir nurses, and the whole arrangement scorns like real domestic 
ploasnre.’ 

These hurried moments given to the study of art weie 
seized hy the Prince with a zest which only those can feel 
whose hours are filled with the cares and responsibilities of 
a crowded and anxious life. Such, indeed, is the life of all 
sympathetic and thoughtful public men ; but it was his in 
a peculiar degree, for his attention was always on the alert, 
to learn what was best to be done for the improvement of tho 
social condition of the English people, and to help towards 
it hy his personal efforts wherever he could. Ainoug many 
illustrations of tliis, which wo find in the records of this 
year, may he mentioned what he did towards the abolition 
of duelling. 

Publie attention had been painfully called to the subject 
hy a dud on the first of July, in which Colonel Fawcett was 
shot hy his brother-in-law, Lieutenant Monro. The survivor, 
it was known, had endured intolerable provocation. lie had 
gone out most reluctantly, and only because uot to have done 
so must, according to the then prevailing code, have fatally 
compromised his honour. As it was, he who had been the 
party really aggrieved was branded as a felon, and his career 
as an officer was ruined by the unhappy issue of an encounter, 
which every officer in the service would in the same circum- 
stance have felt he could not avoid. Similar disasters had 
excited comparatively little notice ; but hero the intimate 
relations of the parlies made the issue appear so much more 
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shocking, that people felt the time was come to decide 
whether a system should continue, by which a man, having 
first been insulted, must also expose himself to be shot, or be 
branded in one event as a coward, or in another as a criminal. 

The Prince felt that the first step towards the extinction 
of the practice generally woidd be to put a stop to duels 
in the army. With this view he sought an interview with 
the Duke of Wellington. The Duke, he found, had himself 
given attention to the subject, but had como to the con- 
clusion that nothing could bo done, having no belief in the 
efficiency of any remedy except that of public opinion. This 
did not satisfy the Prince. The current of public opinion 
had no doubt set in the right direction, but much mischief 
might be done before it became so strong as to sweep away 
a practice so deeply rooted. He therefore suggested the 
establishment of Courts of Honour, bound to secrecy, to 
whose arbitrament officers should submit their differences. 
To give weight to the tribunal the Prince also proposed that 
the Duke should place himself at its head, offering at the 
same time Ids own personal co-operation, if tlus were thought 
advisable. 4 The Duke was afraid,’ the Prince writes in his 
Memorandum of this interview (25th July), ‘ that thero was 
a great jealousy against any secret tribunal ; however, he 
would give it his hebt consideration. I reminded him of the 
Tribunal des Mareclianx in France, and suggested that ho 
should make inquiry about the Courts of Honour whicli bad 
been, and still were, attended with the best results in the 
Bavarian Army. This he agreed to do, as a basis for what- 
ever further steps might have to be taken.’ 

The Prince’s suggestion was deliberately canvassed by the 
heads of both Services. The Lords of the Admiralty objected 
to it on the ground that, owing to the peculiar nature of the 
naval service, a system of Courts of Honour could not be 
carried out in practice, although they admitted that it m i g ht 
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be of use where the officers were resident in England. Duel- 
ling, moreover, was of rare occurrence in the Navy, and there 
was therefore less necessity for the adoption of any new 
tribunal. The Master of the Ordnance, Sir George Murray, 
objected altogether to the plan. Quarrels, he contended, 
would not be made up or differences reconciled upon the 
arbitration of others — and the law, in his opinion, was already 
sufficiently strong, if properly enfoiced, to repress the prac- 
tice. But the healing of quarrels was not the object hi view ; 
and the law was powerless, as had again and again been shown, 
to protect the innocent. 

e There certainly is the power of punishment,’ says the 
Prince in a letter to the Duke of Wellington ( 13 th January, 
1 844 .), ‘ but it seems almost uujust to resort to it, so long as 
110 other protection is giveu to the honour of officers. 

‘ Honour, abstractedly taken, is invulnerable. It is a 
treasure that nobody can take from us, and which we cannot 
even injure omselves. No act of a third person can deprive 
us of it. But there is an honour which is entirely based upon 
the opinion of the world, and therefore dependent upon 
others. The person whose honour (in this sense of the word) 
lms been injured, must have a remedy by which he can recover 
the treasure taken from him, and re-establish himself in the 
consideration of the world. In olden times the appeal to the 
sword was the acknowledged remedy. With the progress of 
civilisation and the Christian religion this unchristian and 
barbarous custom has been generally condemned, forbidden 
by law, and severely punished ; but no substitute has been 
granted, and the officer, whoso vory existence is based upon 
his honour, is left to the alternative of either trespassing 
against the laws of religion and of the State, and becoming 
a criminal, or of losing caste in the estimation of his pro- 
fession and of the world, and seeing that honour tarnished, 
which is his pride. It is, therefore, from a sense of justice 
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that it becomes necessary to consider what other remedy 
should be granted, if the only one at present acknowledged 
is to be prosecuted with all severity.’ 

The Prince goes on to say, that this remedy seemed to him 
to be most easily found in a Court or Courts of Honour. 
Admitting, however, the diffieidty of such an organisation 
of those Combs as would include both Services, lie concurs 
with the Duke in thinking that it will be best to bring the 
subject, through the Secretary of War, before the Cabinet, 
who will report upon it and tender the Queen their advice. 
This course was accordingly taken. The introduction of 
Courts of Honour appeared to the Cabinet to be surrounded 
by too many practical difficulties. The idea was therefore 
abandoned, and it was resolved to effect the desired reform 
by an amendment of the Articles of War. In pursuance of tins 
decision Amended Articles were issued in April 1844, winch 
declared it to be ‘ suitable to the character of houoiuable 
men to apologise and offer redress for wrong or insult com- 
mitted, and equally so for the party aggrieved to accept 
frankly and cordially explanation and apologies for the same.’ 

The Prince had the satisfaction of seeing that he had not, 
taken up the question in vain ; for a deathblow was dealt by 
this declaration to so-called uffairs of honour. Duelling was 
so discredited that it became from that time practically 
impossible. A change so great could scarcely he effected 
without some temporary injiu-y to the tone of manners. On 
natures of a certain cast the dread of being called out exerted 
a salutary restraint. We arc still occasionally reminded, by 
some brusquerie of manner or recklessness of language, that 
it might not he without value as a chock on selfishness, or 
boorish rudeness. But on all refined and generous natures 
the consciousness that this restraint no longer exists has hud 
the effect of inspiring that higher restraint of inward courtesy 
and forbearance, which makes the grace of good society. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It had long been the desire of the Queen to visit King 
Louis Philippe, to make the personal acquaintance of hi s 
admirable Queen, and to see them and their family in their 
own home. The most cordial relations had for many 
years subsisted between their respective Houses, 1 and it was 
conceived that a friendly visit, made without any political 
object, might have a good effect in removing the lingering 
asperity which had been occasioned in France by the action of 
the English Government on the Eastern Question. A favour- 
aide opportunity for making this visit now presented itself. 
The country, with the gradual revival of trade and increased 
employment for its artisans, had regained its tranquillity, 
and the rising of Parliament after a comparatively quiet 
(Session was close at hand. ‘ For many reasons,’ Stockmar 
wrote to the Prince from Wiesbaden (18th August, 1843), 
1 1 wish your contemplated excursion may be safely and 
pleasantly carried out, and in a way to cheer and gladden you. 

1 Tho King, when Duke of Orleans, had bean a most intimato friend of Ilor 
Majesty's father tho Duke of Kent,, as well ns of the Princess Charlotte, and 
hov husband Prince Leopold. This was the beginning of the intimacy, which 
Jed lo the many alliances (four) botweon tho Orleans and Coburg families. 
These naturally brought (bom into eloso connection wilh the Queen long 
before her marriage with Prince Albert, (he Duchess of Kent being a Princess 
of Coburg, sister to King Loopold, end to the Prince Consort's falhor the late 
Duke of Coburg. A mistaken impression prevails very generally that the 
Queen’s connection with the Orleans family began after hor marriage, while, 
in fact, it had subsisted sinco tlie marriage, in 1832, of her uncle King 
Leopold with the Princess Louise of Orleans. 
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Any opportunity for observing veal life, and for interrupting 
the monotony that attends an exalted position, is a great gain 
for Your Royal Highness. It gives fresh nourishment and 
vigour to the mind. Parliament, let us hope, mil rise at the 
right time, and Ireland remain quiet.’ 

The French Royal family were at Chateau d’Eu, near 
Treport, a private domain of the King’s, which could he 
reached in a few hours from Southampton ; and the new yacht, 
4 Victoria and Albert,’ which had just been built for the Queen, 
could not better initiate her career than in such an expedition. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 27th of August. On the 
28th the Queen and Prince embarked at Southampton, and 
after cruising about the Isle of Wight and along the coast of 
Devon for a couple of days, they crossed to Treport, where they 
arrived about 6 p.m. on the 2nd of September. Immediately 
the King came off in his barge to welcome them. The Prince 
de Joinville,wbo had met the Royal yacht off Cherbourg early 
that morning, and had then come on hoard, was on the look- 
out, and when he reported its approach, Iler Majesty’s Journal 
records: 4 1 felt, as it came nearer and nearer, more and more 
agitated. At length it came close, and contained the King, 
Aranale, Montpensier, Augustus ’ (Prince Augustus of Saxe- 
Cobvu-g and Gotha, first-cousin of the Queen and Prince, and 
married to the Princess Clementine of Orleans), 4 M. Guizot, 
Lord Cowley, and various officers and ministers. The good 
kind King was standing on the boat, and so impatient to get 
out that it was very difficult to prevent him, and to get him 
to wait till the boat was dose enough. He got out and came 
up as quickly as possible, and embraced me warmly. It was 
a fine and really affecting sight, and the emotion which it 
caused I shall never forget. . . . The King expressed again 
and again how delighted he was to see me. His barge is a 
very fine one, with many oars, and the men in white, with red 
sashes, and red ribbons round their hats.’ 
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No time was lost in getting away from the yacht, and 
presently the novel spectacle was seen of the Royal Standards 
of France and England floating side by side over the Sove- 
reigns of the two countries, as they were rowed in the French 
.Royal barge to shore. ‘ The landing,’ Her Majesty con- 
tinues, ‘ was a fine sight, which the beauty of the evening, 
with the setting sun, enhanced. Crowds of people (all so 
different from ours), numbers of troops (also so different from 
our troops), the whole Court, and all the authorities, were 
assembled on the shore. The King led me up a somewhat 
steepish staircase, where the Queen received me with the 
kindest welcome, accompanied by dearest Loiuse ’ (Queen of 
the Belgians), ‘Helene, in deep mourning’ (Duchess of 
Orleans), ‘ Franjoise ’ (Princess of Joinville), ‘ and Madame 
Adelaide. All this — the cheering of the people, and of the 
troops, crying “Vive la Reine! Vive le Roil” — well nigh 
overcame me. . . . The King repeated again and again 
to me how happy he was at the visit, and how attached he 
was to my father and to England.’ 

The visit, which lasted till the 7th, was one of nnmixed 
pleasure on both sides. The Queen, in writing from Eu on 
the 4th, speaks of her delight at being f in the midst of this 
admirable and truly amiable family, where we are quite at 
homo, and as if we were one of them,’ They, on the other 
hand, were not behind in reciprocating this feeling, and not 
less attracted by that charm of sincerity and ready delight in 
all simple pleasures which distinguished their guests. 

Some further extracts from Her Majesty’s Journal will be 
read with interest. 


1 Sunday. 

* Rose at half-past seven. I felt as though it were a dream 
that I was at Eu, and that my favourite air-castle of so many 
years was at length realised. But it is no dream — it is a 
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pleasant reality. . . . The morning was lovely, and the 
distant ringing of the church bolls (much prettier than ours) 
was the only thing to remind me of Sunday ; for tho mill 
was going, and the people were sweeping and working in the 
garden. The Chateau is very pretty. . . . 

‘ Louise and Clementine came out of their rooms to meet 
us. Dear, angelic Loiuse is so kind to ns, and continually 
asking what we wish and like. They are all bo kind and so 
delightful, so united that it does one’s heart good to boo it, 
and I feel at home with them all — as if I were one of them. 
At half-past ten the King and Queen and whole family, 
except poor Helene (who only comes after dinner and after 
breakfast), took us to breakfast. . . . The King has such 
spirits, and is full of anecdote. After breakfast we went 
upstairs into the Galena des Guises. Poor Helene joined us. 
Though not good-looking, she is certainly very pleasing and 
graceful — very tall, extremely thin, and in deep mourning, 
which it is most melancholy to see. I see how painful it is 
to dearest Louise, and how the sight of this interesting widow 
recalls their misfortune to her mind. . . . 

‘ At halt-past two the King and Queen, &c. came to fetch 
us, and took us over the greater part of the Chateau. The 
number of family pictures is quite enormous. The little 
chapel is beautiful, and full of painted windows and statues 
of saints, &c. — quite a little bijou. It is the first Catholic 
chapel I have seen. There are numbers of pictures and 
reminiscences of Mademoiselle de Montpensior. She built 
part of the Chateau, and there are some interior decorations 
still of her time. The rooms of the Queen, including a lit tl e 
cabinet de toilette , are charming. They contain many old 
family pictures, and pictures of their own family, and there 
are some of poor Chartres when a child, the sight of which, 
we see, is heartrending to the dear, excellent Quoon. We 
then set out on * drive . , . 
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* Tlie people are very respectabl e-looking ami very civil, 
crying, “ Vive la Heine d’Augleterre ! ” Tiro King is so 
pleased. The caps of the women are very picturesque, and 
they wear also coloured handkerchiefs and aprons, which look 
very pretty. . . . It is the population, and not so much the 
country, which strikes me as so extremely different from 
England — their faces, dress, manners, everything. 

* Monday, September 4. 

‘ Up at half-past seven and breakfasted at eight. G-ood 
nows from the children. The hand of the 24tli Itcgiment 
( Infunterie leghra) played under my window, and extremely 
well. They are 55 in number. ... At half-past ten the 
King and family came and fetched us to their delightful, 
cheerful breakfast. I sat between the King and Amnale. I 
feel so gay and happy with these dear people. . . . Later we 
saw M. Guizot, who came to express his great joy at our 
visit. It seems to have done the greatest good, and to have 
caused the greatest satisfaction to the French. ... I hoar 
that I should have been most kindly received at Paris even. 
The French naval officers give this evening a banquet on 
board the “ Pluton ” to our naval officers, and I trust that the 
“ haine pour lea perjides Anglciia ” will cease.’ 

The Journal then records the features presented by the 
country and people dining another drive to an adjoining 
forest, whore a Fete champ etre had been prepared. ‘ I sat,’ 
it proceeds, 'between the King and Queen. Poor Heldne 
sat next the King : it was the first time she had sat at table 
with them since her terrible misfortune. . . . The King’s 
liveliness and vivacity, and little impatiences, are my delight 
and amusement. We returned at a quarter to six. It was a 
delightful Fete champitre, and, as Albert said, much liko 
the Fetes in Germany. I feel very gay and amused, and the 
young people are so merry. . . . 

Tor- x. 


N 
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4 At dinner tlie King told me that the French officers had 
a dinner at which my health had been drunk with great en- 
thusiasm : 44 co qui n’est pas mal pour des aoldats Fraacais” 
he added ; and he repeated again and again his wish to be- 
come more and more closely allied with the English, which 
would be the sure means of preventing 1 war in Europe, and 
that his love for the Engli-h 44 el ait dans le sang.” After 
dinner there was very fine music by the artistes da Conser- 
vatoire. They played beautifully, particularly the things 
from Beethoven’s Symphonies. 


4 Tuesday , September 5. 

4 Albert got up at half-past six in order to go and see the 
Carabiniers with Aurnalo. ... At ten dear Helene came 
to me with little Paris, and stayed till the King and Queen 
and family came to fetch us to breakfast. She is vory clever 
and sensible, and shows great coinage and strength of mind. 
She spoke with tears in her eyes of my sympathy in her 
joys and her griefs — poor, excellent Heldne. . . . Before 
we went to our rooms the King took us downstairs, where he 
gave us two splendid pieces of Gobelins, 2 which have been 
thirty years in hand, and a beautiful box of Sevres china. 
After writing, &c., dear Loidse came to me, and I went with 
her and paid my visits to the Quoen and Princesses. . , . The 
dear excellent Queen, whom one must look up to and love, 
... so kindly said that she had always had 44 uri sentiment 
maternal pour moi but that this had increased since she 
knew me. From her we went to “la Tante,” who is ex- 
ceedingly kind to me. . . . Nothing is done without her 
being asked. 

2 Thess flue tapestrios are now in the room known as ' Ihe Oak Room,’ nt 
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‘ Wednesday, September 6. 

‘Albert off at seven to bathe. 1 up before eight. . . . The 
baud again played under my window, as ye-terday and the 
day before. ... At breakfast I sat between Llio King- anil 
Aumale. We were so much amused at the King’s ordering, 
at this late hour, everything to be ready for a Dfjeuner dan s 
la foret. The King told me that Joinville would accompany 
us back to Brighton. ... I showed the Queen the miniatures 
of Puss and the Boy, which she admired extremely, and she 
said to us so dearly, so kindly, “ Que Diea les benis&e, et qu'lh 
puissent ne jamais voas donner du clmjrm .” I then ex- 
pressed a wish that they might become like her children, and 
she said, in one tiling- she hoped they might, viz., “ dans lour 
altachement pour leurs parents. Mais ila donnent aussi 
da chagrin .” In saying this, she looked down, her eyes filled 
with tears, and she added, “ Enfin , ee que Bleu veal ! ” 

‘ At two we set off with the whole company in char-d-bancs , 
Albert sitting in front with the King, then I with the Queen 
(for whom I feel a filial affection), and behind us Louise and 
the other Princesses. ... We arrived at St. Catherine, a 
gardo-chasse. The day was beautiful, and the endruit of the 
foret charming. After walking about for some little time in 
the garden, we all sat down to a dejeuner under the trees, I 
sitting- between the King and Queen. It was so pretty, so 
merry, so champetre ; and it is quite wonderful tho rapidity 
with which everything had been arranged. . . . We came 
homo (tho evening lovely), at half-past six. . . . After-dinner, 
we remained in a little room near the dining-room, as 
the Calorie, where we generally are, was fitted up as un petit 
theatre. At 'a little after nine we went in. The little stage 
and orchesire were perfectly arranged, and we were all 
seated in rows of chairs one above the other. The pieces 
were all admirably performed. The first was Le Chateau de 

* 2 
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'ii in, Niece, in which Madame Mira acted delightfully; the 
second, L'Humonsle , in which Amal sent us into fits of 
laughter. The speech in which he road out of a paper the 
following advertisement, “ JJne Dame Espagnole desire 
c diver dans une maison, oiiilya das /infants, njin c/e pou- 
roir lour montror sa laufjne,” was enough to kill 011c. . . . 

‘ Thursday, September 7 . 

‘At a quaiher to six we got up, Ip cneur f/ros, at the 
thought that we must leave this dear, admirable family. At 
half-past six the King (who with all the Princes was in 
uniform), and the Queen and all the family, came to fetch us 
to breakfast. Joinville was already gone to Treport. T felt so 
►ad to go. At half-past seven we went in the largo state 
carriage, precisely as we came the day we arrived, with the 
Princes riding, and the same escort, &c. It was a lovely 
morning, and many people out. We embarked in the King’s 
tine barge with great facility. The King and Qneon, and 
Louise, and all the Princesses, and Admiral Mackau were with 
us in the barge. The Princes, our suite, and the King’s 
gentlemen and Ministers, &o., followed us on board. ... At 
last the mauvais moment arrived, and we were obliged to take 
leave, and with very great regret. ... It was a pleasure to 
keep Joinville, who is so amiablo, and our great favourite. 
The dear Queen said, when she paid me that visit yesterday, 
in speaking of the children, “Je vous les recommandc, 
Madame, quand nous ne serous plus, ainsi qulau Prince 
Albert ; que vous les prot&giess ; ee sont das amis da occur.” 

. . . We stood on the side of the paddle-box, and waited to 
see them pass by in a small steamer, which they had all got 
into ; and the King waved his hand and called out “ Adieu! 
Adieu ! ” We set off before nine ... At half-past three 
we got into the barge off Brighton, with Joinville, the ladies, 
Lord Aberdeen, and M. Toucbard. Wlien we arrived at 
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tlio Pavilion, wc took Joinvillo upstairs with us, and he wn- 
vory mueli struck with the strangeness of the building.’ 

A visit of this natiu-e could not take place without giving 
rise to all kinds of idle speculation as to its object and 
motives. Every reason for it was divined but the true one, 
which was simply a desire on both sides to cement by personal 
intercourse a friendship, that had grown up through years 
of correspondence, and been strengthened by the ties of 
intermarriage. No exchange of views took place on political 
subjects, heyond the voluntary declaration of the King-, in a 
conversation with the Queen, the Prince, and Lord Aberdeen, 
which was painfidly belied by subsequent events, that no 
designs wore entertained which could have the effect of placing 
any of his sous on the throne of Spain. 

From Brighton, to which the Queen and Prince went for a 
few days, on their way to visit King- Leopold in Belgium, the 
Prince wrote to Baron Stockmar : — 

£ Dear Stockmar, — At last I am able to mite you a couple 
of lines. Our expedition has gone off admirably. We have 
not deviated iu any particular from the plan we chalked out 
in the month of July, and we have timed all our movements 
to the minute. Heaven favoured us with glorious weather, 
and nothing has occurred to occasion us the very slightest 
discomfort. The English coast is splendid, especially Torquay, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and our sojmun at Eu was most 
interesting and delightful. The old King was in the third 
heaven of rapture, and the whole family received us with a 
heartiness, I might say affection, which was quite touchiug. 
Victoria was greatly struck by the novelty of the scene, and 
is in low spirits that it is over. Joinville accompanied us on 
our return, and stayed here two nights. I have rarely been. 
so pleased with any young man. His views are unusually 
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sound. lies is straight forward, honourable, gifted, and amiable, 
but. very deaf. 

‘ . . . All the French wore the expression of high sal is- 
faction in their looks, and were unflagging in their eonrte.y 
towards us, down even to cm' servants. The effect, which the 
excursion has produced is excellent. The French were flat - 
teied and gratified, and their only regret was, not to see us 
in Paris, where great enthusiasm was certain to have been 
shown. The public here are thoroughly satisfied witli the 
excursion. Six newspaper rcpoiters weie in Eu,wlio reported 
everything in the minutest detail. Loid Brougham wrote 
to me yesterday to congratulate Victoria and myself “ on the 
admirable effects produced by the lat e excursion to France, 
and on the sure tendency of this wise measure to create the 
last feelings between the two nations.” I believe myself that 
this will be the case. Aberdeen was thoroughly satisfied 
with everything, and made himself much liked. lie and 
Liverpool were with us on the yacht. The Ambassadors of 
tire Northern Powers, however, spit fire, which is very inju- 
dicious, for if they do not wish for war, and are to keep up 
business relations with France, nothing can he moro dan- 
gerous or a greater drawback to Ihese relations than to leave 
the French public in a state of frantic excitement, in which 
no business can possibly be carried on with a chance of good 
results. The Emperor of Russia will be annoyed, but that Is 
neither here nor there. 

‘ The family of Louis Philippe have a strong feeling that 
for the last thirteen years they have been placed under a ban, 
as though they were lepers, by all Europe, aucl by every Court, 
and expelled from the society of reigning Houses, and there- 
fore they rate very highly the visit of the most powerful 
(Sovereign in Europe. The King said this to me over and 
over again. G-uizot and Aberdeen, as might he expected, are 
being abused by both parties for betraying their country. 
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5 Little passed of a political nature, except the declaration 
of Louis Philippe to Aberdeen that ho will not give Ids ho 11 
to Spain, even if he were asked ; and Aberdeen’s answer, 
that, excepting' one of Ms sons, any aspirant whom Spain 
might choose would be acceptable to England. 

‘ We found the children here quite well ; and think of 
leaving the little heir to the throne hero for some time after 
his sister’s return to Windsor. To-morrow, the 12th, we 
embark again, and expect to be in Ostend by the evening 
of the 13th. From there wo shall probably make some 
exclusions to the interesting old cities of Flanders. I grieve 
to hear we shall not find you there. You have gone back to 
Coburg; and Praetor [the Prince’s private librarian] tells 
me, that in your better moods you are half disposed to 
return here before long. Promise me at least that you, 
will he here before November. . . 

‘ Aluuiit.’ 

‘ Jlrigklou, September 10, 1813.' 

To this Baron Stoclanar replied : — 

1 Coburg, 18th Septomber, 1843. 

‘The receipt of file gracious communications of the Queen 
and of Four Eoyal Highness has gladdened me to the heart. 
I scarcely dared to expect that a plan, which depended oh so 
many outward circumstances and contingencies, should have 
been carried out so punctually, so completely, aud so plea- 
santly, and I therefore regard what has happened as a kind 
providence of Heaven, for which my heart overflows with 
gratitude. There is every probability that the second pare 
of the expedition came off under glorious weather, and I long 
to receive an early and satisfactory communication on that 
score. You, my dear Princo,have hitherto had good fortune, 
and you have gained materially in address. On your life’s 
path lies much that might mislead you. Pray be mindful 
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of tlie entreaty, the warning of a true friend, who loves you 
with a father’s love, and firmly and manfully resist every- 
thing that mig’ht lead you astray. In all things let reason 
he your guide, and your lode-star he what you see and how 
to as the flight. If Heaven grant my prayer for the Queen, 
then will it give you great fertile thoughts and a 'pure heart, 
v alian tly to withstand the seduction of this world’s vanities. 

‘You wish me to promise to be witli yon again in 
November. Any promise which I permit myself to give can 
only rest on a sincere belief that its fulfilment is really within 
my power. This faith I have not at the present moment. 
Since the 5th of August I have grown much worse than 
when you saw me last. 

‘ Present my homage to the Queen. She has written me a 
most cheerful letter full of just such impressions and emotions 
as I could wish for her and for yourself.’ 

After a six days’ tom- in Belgium, in which Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, and Antwerp were visited, the Queen and Prince 
returned to Windsor Castle on the 2 1st of September. This 
visit had an interest for the Queen, even beyond what the 
country itself was fitted to create, rich as it is in art and in 
historical monuments and associations. ‘It was such a joy 
for me,’ writes Her Majesty to King Leopold from her yacld, 
within a few hours after they had parted, ‘ to be onco again 
under tho roof of one, who has ever boon a father to mo.’ 
The general results of tho excursion wero thus summed up by 
the Prince in a letter to Baron Slockmar : — 

‘ Our travels aro now over, and have left behind them in 
our minds a most agreeable impression. Novor have I seen 
such enthusiasm as the Belgians showed us at every step, 
and the excitement of feelings cannot fail to be of great 
service to our Uncle, as the delight at our visit was combined 
with the national feeling, that it afforded a fresh guarantee 
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for tlie continuance of the present state of tilings. The old. 
cities of Inlanders had put on their fairest array, and wore 
very tastefully decorated with tapestries, flowers, tree-., 
pictures, &c. &c., which, combined with the numerous old 
monuments, churches and convents, and the gay crowds of 
people, produced a most peculiar effect. 

‘ Victoria was greatly interested and impressed ; and the 
cordiality and friendliness which met ns everywhere could 
not fail to attract her towards tho Belgian people. 

‘ We found Uncle and Aunt very well, and greatly delighted 
at our visit. The children are blooming. Little Charlotte 3 
is quite the prettiest child you ever saw. . . Leopold and 
Philippe are very tall of their age, and quito strong and 
vigorous. 

* Albert.’ 

* Windsor Ciiblle, SeptomLor 21, 1813.’ 

In the following month the Prince made his first acquaint- 
ance with the University of which he was not long afterwards 
to become the Chancellor. On the 25th of October be accom- 
panied the Queen to Cambridge, where they were received 
with a cordiality which seems almost to have taken the Boynl 
visitors by surprise. ‘ I seldom remember more enthusiasm,’ 
the Queen writes a few days afterwards, ‘than was shown at 
Cambridge, and in particidar by the undergraduates.’ The 
acclamations with which they greeted the Prince, when his 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred, were especially welcome as 
coming from a body of generous and cultivated young men, 
who were likely to play a not unimportant part in the 
coming years. But old and young vied with each other in 
enthusiasm, and the gravest heads in these quiet seats of study 
seem to have been as alive with excitement as the youngest. 

This may bo gathered from the following amusing account, 

3 Trrrriof] to the A rclidn v « TVT r -imilifvn. 
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in a letter of the 4 th November by Professor Sedgwick, of a 
visit of the Royal party to the Woodwardian Museum. Nor 
is this letter wit 1 10 ut a special \alue in the testimony it a (lords 
to the Prince’s familiarity with a branch of geological study 
which was then almost exclusively confined to purely scientific 
men : — 

T received a formidable noto from our Master, telling 
me of an iutendod Royal visit to the Woodwardiuu don of wild 
boasts, immediately after Friiico Albert’s degree ; and enjoining 
me to clear a passage by a side cut, ranee through the old divinity 
schools. This throw 1110 olfiny balance, for since the building of 
the now Library this place of ancient theological disputation has 
been eonverted into a kind of lumber-room, nnd was filled from 
end to end with every kind of unclean thing. Mops, slop-pails, 
chinmey-pots, ladders, broken benches, rejected broken cabinets, 
two long ladders, and an old rusty scythe were tlm things that 
met the eye, and all covered with half an inch of vonerable dust. 
There is at the end of the room a kind of gallery or gangway, by 
which tho undergraduates used to find their way to my leeture- 
room ; but this was also full of every kind of rubbish and abomina- 
tion. We did onr best— soou tumbled all impediments into tlio 
area below, sproad huge mats ovor the slop-pails, &c., and in a 
time incredibly short a goodly rod carpet was spread along tho 
gangway, and thonce down my Iccturo-room to tlui door of the 
Museum; but still there was a dreadful evil to encounter. What 
we had done brought out such a rank compound of vilhmous 
smells, that oven myplehoian noso was sorely put to it; so l went 
to a choniist’s, procured certain bottles of sweet odours, and 
sprinkled them cunningly whero most wanted. 

‘ Inside ihe Museum all was previously in ovdor, and inside tho 
entrance door from tlio gangway was a huge picture of tlio 
Megatherium under which the Queen must pasB to tho Museum, 
and at that place 1 was to recoivo Ror Majesty. So 1 dnstod my 
outer garments and ran to tho Senate House, and I was just in 
time to see the Prince tako his degree and join in. tho acclama- 
tions. This ended, I ran hack to the feet of the Megathorium, and 
in a few minutes the Royal party ontorerl the mysterious gangway 
above described. They halted, I half thought in a spirit of mis- 
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chief, to contemplate the frmiilnre of ilio Schools ; and tho Vice- 
Chancellor (Whowell) pointed out tbo beauties of tlie dirty spot, 
where Queen Bess had niito 2o0 years lx fore, when slio presided 
at the Divinity Act. A few steps nioi'e brought thorn uudu* tin* 
feet of the Mogul herium. I bowed as low as my anatomy would 
let me, and the Queen and Prince bowed again most graciously, 
and so began Act first. The Queen scorned happy and well 
pleased, anil was mightily taken with one or two of my monsters, 
especially with the Plesiosaurus and gigantic stag. The subject 
•w as new to her ; but the Princo evidently had a good general 
knowledge of the old world, and not only asked good questions, 
and listcncil with great courtesy to all I had to say, but in one or 
two instances helped me on by pointing to the rare things iu my 
collection, especially in that part of it which contains the German 
fossils. 1 thought my self very fortunate in being ablo to exhibit 
the finest collection of German fossils to be seen in England. 
They fairly went the round of Lhc Museum, neither of them seemed 
in a hurry, and the Queen was quite happy to hear her husband 
talk about a novel subject with so much lcnowledgo and spirit. 

‘ lie called her buck once or twice to look at a line impression 
of a dragon-fly which I have in the Solenhope slate. Having 
glanced at tho long succession of our fossils, from the youngest to 
the oldest, the party again moved into tho lecture-room. Tho 
Queen was again mightily taken with the long neck of tho 
Plesiosaurus ; under it was a fine head of an Ichthyosaurus, which 
I had just been unpacking. I did not know anything about it, as 
I had myself never soon its face before, for it anived in my 
abseuoo. Tho Queen asked what it was. I told her as plainly ns 
I could. Sho then asked whence it came ; and what do you think 
1 said ? That I did not know tho exact place, hut 1 believed it 
came as a delegnto from tho monsters of tho lower world to greet 
Her Majesty on her arrival at the University. I did not repeat 
this till I found that I had been overheard, and that my imperti- 
nence had boon talked of among my Cambridge friends. All was, 
however, taken in good part, and soon afterwards the Royal party 
again approaohod the mysterious gangway. Tho Queen and 
Prince bowed, tho Megatherium packod up his legs close under 
the abdominal region of Ills august body, the Royal pageant 
passed under, and was soon out of my sight and welcomed by the 
cheers of the multitudes before tho Library. 
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* T will only add that T wont through every kind of backward 
movement to ilie admivation of all beholders, only having once 
trodden on the hinder part of my cassock, and never once having 
fallen during my rctrogradations before tho face of tlio Queen. In 
abort, had I been a King Crab, 1 could nob have walked back- 
wards betier.’ 

Tlie following extract from 11 letter of the Prince to Baron 
Stockmav, convoys the impression produced on himself by 
what he had seen and heard during the two crowded days 
spent in this little tom 1 : — 

. . . Wo returned the day before yesterday from our very 
interesting and useful excursion to Cambridge. Wo went 
there on tho 2otli ; arrived about two o'clock, a lighted at the 
Lodge of Trinity College, received tho Addresses of the Uni- 
versity, then went to the beautiful chapel of King’s College, 
where wo attended Divine Service, and held a levee in tho 
evening, at which all the Doctors, Heads of Houses, Bachelors, 
Fellows of Colleges and M.A.’s were presented. Next morn- 
ing we went to the Senate House, where, with many ancient 
forms and Latin speeches, tho dignity of Doctor was con- 
ferred upon me. After this we visited the Library, tho 
Museum, and most of the Collegos, which are wonderfully 
beautiful. Tho enthusiasm of the students was tremendous ; 
and I cannot remember that we were ever received any- 
where so well as upon tho road to Cambridge (to which 
2,000 horsemen accompanied us) and in Cambridge itself. 
In the evening we went to Witnpole to Lord lfardwicke, 
where we passed two nights, On the 27th, we went from 
there to see Bourne, the country seat of Lord Deluwarr • 
and on the evening of the same day Lord Hnrdwickc gave 
a hall to the whole county of Cambridge. We returned to 
Windsor the following morning. . . 

‘ In Ireland thing’s are in a very critical state. The Whigs 
are very sanguine of being hack in office before long. . . 
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The country is tranquil, the revenue improving, co mm erce 
flourishing, and extraordinary activity prevails in the manu- 
facturing districts. Colonel Malcolm has brought from China 
a well-arranged aud very low commercial tariff. The na\ i- 
galion of the Indus along its whole course has been opened 
up by Lord Ellenborough. The prices of cattle are up again. 
I have netted a very good return from my auction in the 
Park , 3 . . . 


‘ Windsor Cabtle, October 30, 1843,’ 


* Albert . 5 


It was not without reason that Baron Sfcockraar had made 
it one of the conditions of the excursions to Prance and 
Belgium that Ireland should remain quiet. That country, 
as the Prince here says, was in a most critical state. The 
Repeal Agitation had for some time assumed an aspect of 
the greatest gravity. O’Connell, emboldened by the apparent 
inaction of the Government, had indulged in lauguage, 
which, however skilfully veiled, clearly pointed to insur- 
rection and violence. He continued to draw together im- 
mense masses of the population at monster meetings, whore 
his suggestions of appeals to physical force to compel the 
concession of a separate Parliament for Ireland became every 
day more daring. At last bis followers began to talk of their 
‘ repeal infantry and cavalry , 5 and to rally to the cry 4 Repeal 
or Blood . 5 The time for decisive action hy the Government 
had come ; and they seized the occasion of a proposed meeting 
of unusually monstrous dimensions at Clontarf, to ibsue a 
proclamation forbidding tlie meeting, and calling on all well- 
disposed persons to abstain from attending it. Seeing that 

4 At the onrl of 1840 the Prince established n model farm at Windsor, and 
eontinnod till tho close of his life to take tho most lively interest, both thoro 
and at Osborne, in the breeding of stock, and in the introduction of agricul- 

tural improvements. Nothing that tended to raise the efficiency of farming 
escaped his notice. 
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the Government were in earnest, the Repeal Association at 
once abandoned their project. But their dismay was com- 
plete when O’Connell himself, and the loaders of the Asso- 
ciation, wore arrested a few days afterwards (8(h October), 
on a charge of conspiracy, sedition, and unlawful assembling. 
Nor •was this diminished when, alter a prolonged trial, the 
jury in the following month of May returned a verdict 
finding all the prisoners guilty on several of the counts of the 
indictment, and O’Connell was sentenced to a year’s confine- 
ment, and ordered to pay a fine of 2,OOOZ., and to ent or into 
heavy recognizances to keep the peace for seven years. The 
verdict was subsequently set aside upon technical grounds by 
the House of Lords. But the purpose of tbe Gm eminent 
had already been effected. The popular faith in O’Connell 
had received a shock, from which if never recovered, and 
with it his influence for good or evil dwindled into insigni- 
ficance. 

So little could this residt have been foreseen a few months 
previously, that a belief was very generally enter! ained Hint 
the decided measures adopted against the groat agitator and 
his allies would raise a storm, before which the Pool Adminis- 
tration woidd be driven from power. This view would seem, 
from a passage in the following letter, to have been slim ed 
by Baron Stockmar. Matters had, however, reached a point, 
where more than the stability of this or that Ministry was at 
stake. But, knowing, as Stockmar did, the power of the Irish 
vote in deciding majorities, Ire had only too much cause for 
the fear lie expresses, that victory in the O’Connell trial 
might be more serious to the Government than failure. 

‘Coburg, November 27, 1813 . 

‘ On my return home some days ago from a two months’ 
tour, I found a mass of letters from my well-wishers and 
friends, which had arrived for me during my absence. 
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Among' these were lluee from Your Royal Higlmev», that 
gave me biuecrc pleasure, because they were writ! on with a 
clearness of perception, and in a sagacious spirit, which 
do honour to my helmed Piiuce. Continue to exercise with 
unflagging energy and courage your great talent for seeing 
dourly, and arriving through clearness at the truth. 

‘ The results will be commensurate with tire diameter of 
your efforts, and will therefore bring their own reward. 
Nature has endowed you with the sharpness of eye to recognise 
the working of nature’s laws, their interdependence, and the 
ends to which they work ; and the logical cast of your mind 
w ill secure you against the mistake so common to princes, hy 
which they are deluded into the notion, that they alone am 
exempt from the dominating force of these laws. And flip 
influence most congenial to this great gift of yours, and host 
fitted to develope and strengthen it, will, as I have often told 
you, he intimate intercourse with minds of a kindred order. 
Only hy the collision of mind with mind, which is not to he 
arrived at except by contact with men of mark, can you elicit 
those flashes of light which enable you to recognise new truths 
at a glance, and hut for which these truths would for many 
a day, perhaps for ever, remain obscure and consequently 
unrecognised. In this way Your Royal Highness may often, 
as hy an electric shock, gain impressions and glimpses of 
intelligence, which expand the limits of your being, and raise 
you up to a higher state of culture. And having once more 
called the attention of my favourite (vie in Lieblhuj) to the 
best I know for him, I pass on to the details of the com- 
munications made to me. 

6 First, let me congratulate the Queen and yourself upon 
the success of your visit to France and Belgium. It was a 
perfect success, and therefore will he of advantage to you, as 
indeed cannot hut he obvious at a glance. Let us pause to 
ask why it was a success ? Because it was thought well over 
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beforehand, because it was undertaken upon a defied e plan, 
because the plan was adhered to to the latte)'. Let us make 
a vow to carry out Idea things in the like way. 

‘ It is an old principle with me, to form no judgments at a 
distance upon matters which lie far away from my sphere of 
observation. Consequently, I can only express inert 1 feelings 
in so far as personal matters are concerned. The news of the 
O’Connell trial took me by surprise, and threw me into an 
uneasy state of mind, that set me thinking, not so much 
what might ensue from a favourable or unfavourable issue to 
the prosecution, ns what the Ministory are to do luith their 
victory, supposing them to get one ? To my thinking, victory 
is likely to prove more dangerous than failure, and appre- 
hensions seized mo which I still entertain, that this trial mag 
very possibly lead to a speedy termination of the Feel 
Ministry. . . . 

‘ In your position it is impossible for you to escape cousuvo 
and calumny ; to think otherwise, would he culpable sell- 
delnsiou. JDo right, fear no one, is for you hoth motto and 
shield, and on this last every blow aimed against you may he 
received with serene courage, for oven although the vigour of 
the assault may serve to remind yon that you are vulnerable, 
still no serious or damaging injury to you can possibly ensue. 
In all ways admirable is the decision to hold yourself in 
reserve about trifles, so as to come fresh and unscathed into 
the field on great occasions, and this has been from all time 
the view of every able and noble-minded warrior. The few 
people who are and may be hostiLe to you, from selfishness, 
from interest thwarted, from wounded vanity, from a false 
estimate of your character, from a propensity to oalumny and 
detraction, are confined to the aristocracy and the official 
class ; and if you do not let yourself be disconcerted by their 
attacks, but meet them with courage and good humour, you 
will soon find you can afford to laugh at and despise them. 
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‘Your .Royal Highness can never rate too highly the 
importance of the life of the Prince of Wales, or of his good 
education ; for your own interests, political, moral, mental 
and material, are so intimately and inseparably bound up 
with those of the Prince, that every shortcoming in his 
training and culture is certain to be avenged upon his 
father.’ 

On the 20th of November, during a visit of the Queen and 
himself to Sir Robert Peel at Drayton Manor, the Prince 
availed him self of the occasion to make a run to Birmingham, 
and to inspect some of its chief manufactories, Ilis reasons 
were twofold : first, because Birmingham was one of the chief 
cities in the kingdom, and next, because he felt it to be Iris 
duty to become personally conversant with the leading manu- 
factures which formed the basis of its wealth, and the present 
opportunity of doing so ought not therefore to be lost. Bir- 
mingham was the stronghold of Chartism, and had recently 
been the scene of several violent outbreaks. Some of the 
Ministry, therefore, threw cold water on the Prince’s project, 
from an apprehension that his presence might lead to un- 
pleasant demonstrations of a political character. The Prince, 
however, better understood the temper of the people, and 
was not to be deterred from carrying out liis plan. The event 
showed he was right in relying as he did on the good and 
loyal feeling of the population : — 

‘ Tho 280,000 people in Birmingham,’ Mr, Anson writes, in a 
Memorandum made the same day, * seemed to have turned out 
upon the occasion ; the streets were literally jammed, but nothing 
could oxceod tho good humour and good feeling and apparont 
excess of loyalty whioh pervaded the whole multitude. There 
was not a single instance to tho contrary amidst those dense 
masses. All vied with each other to do honour to the Prince’s 
visit, which they have taken as the greatest compliment. The 
Mayor, who accompanied tho Prince in the carriage, is said to be 

vor 1. 


o 
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a Chartist, and to hold extreme viewR. Ho Raid that tho visit had 
created the greatest enthusiasm — that it had brought into unison 
and harmony opposite political parties who had shown tho deepest 
hatred towards each other, and that it had been productive of the 
happie-t results in Birmingham. He also said I 10 would vouch for 
the devoted loyalty of the whole Chartist body. The Queen had 
not more loyal subjects in her dominions.’ 

Besides visiting five of the most important manufactories, 
the Prince went to tho Town Hall, where he heard tho fine 
organ played, and also to King Edward VI.’s School. He 
was particularly interested on finding, from its Head Master, 
Dr. Lee (afterwards Bishop of Manchester), that, although 
strictly a Clmrcli of England Foundation, there were 400 
Dissenters among the boys, and that the whole scheme workod 
most harmoniously. Not satisfied with such hurried expla- 
nations ns wore possible at the time, ho immediately after- 
wards applied to Dr. Lee for the full details of the system by 
which a result so happy was workod out. 

From Drayton Manor the Eoyal party proceeded to Clials- 
worth on the 1st of December. After three days spent amid 
tho charming Bcenery that surrounds tho Palaco of the Peak, 
made more delightful by the distinguished emutesy and 
almost regal hospitality of its owner, they passed on to 
Belvoir Castle, attended wherever they went by tho warmest 
demonstrations of loyal attachment. 

At Belvoir a great hunting party was assembled. Tho 
Prince was never, as has been already said, a great dovotee 
to field sports. On this occasion, however, he carried off (he 
honours of the hunting-field. ‘ We had a capital run,’ writes 
Mr. Anson, with whom fox-hunting was a passion, ‘ and tho 
Prince rode admirably, to the amazement of most, who were 
not at all prepared to find him excel in the art.’ Why they 
should not have been so it is not easy to divine, unless they 
acted on the absurd assumption, that one who was so well 
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known for his high cultivation and artistic tastes was not 
likely to have a good seat, or spirit to face the rough work 
of a run across country. ‘ One can scarcely credit the 
absurdity of people,’ the Queen writes to King Leopold a few 
days afterwards, ‘but Albert’s riding so boldly has made 
such a sensation that it has been written all over the country, 
and they make much more of it than if he had done some 
great act ! ’ The Prince maintained his character as a bold 
rider in the field ; still he indulged in the sport but seldom, 
in compliance with the wish of Her Majesty that a life so 
valuable should not be exposed to the risks which it involves . 5 

It will be seen from the following letter to Baron Stockmar 
how modestly the Prince speaks of his achievements in this 
way at Belvoir : — 

‘ The children in whose welfare you take so kindly an interest 
are making most favourable progress. The eldest, “ Pussy,” 
is now quite a little personage. She speaks English and 
French with great fluency and choice of phrase . 6 . . The 
little gentleman is grown much stronger than he was. . . 
The youngest is the beauty of the family, and is an ex- 
traordinarily good and merry child. . . . 

‘ Ireland is to all appearances perfectly quiet at present. 
Everything, however, is being got ready for tho struggle in 
the Queen’s Bench . 7 . . 

6 In a few years ho gave it up altogether. It was impolitic for one who 
was so burn to lio observed to adopt tho half measures of JfrpdVincyin 2 Middle- 
'march, who ‘ kept his lovo of horsemanship, but rarely allowed himsell a day's 
hunting; and when he did so, itwnsreinarknblo that he submitted to he laughed 
at for cowardliness at tho fences, seeming to see Mary and the boys sitting on 
the five-barred gate, and showing their curly heads between liedgo and ditch.’ 

0 ‘Our Passstte,' the Queen writes a fow weoks afterwards, ‘learns a rorso 
of Lamartine by honrt, whicli ends with “ Le tableau se diroule A mos pieds.” 
To show how well she understood this difficult lmo, I must tell you the fol- 
lowing bon-mol. When she was riding on her pony, and looking at the cows 
and sheep, she turned to Madame Charaor (her governess), and said, “ Toil A 
le tableau qui so doroule A mos pieds ! ” Is not this extraordinary for a child 
of throe years ? ’ 

7 Tho trial of O'Oonnell and. others. 
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‘ Our visit to Drayton lias made the Premier very happy, 
and is calculated to strengthen liis position. 

1 1 went from there to Birmingham to sec its manufactures. 
Sir James Graham and others had advised mo strongly not to 
go, us the town is entirely in the hands of the Chartists, and 
even the Radicals dare not show themselves in it. Never- 
theless, I was received with an indescribable enthusiasm. 
The people regarded the visit as a great proof of confidenoo, 
and did all they could to give assurance of their loyalty. In 
short, our excursion was one unbroken triumph. 

‘ The Queen Dowager was at Drayton, and some of the 
Ministers. At Cliatsworth there was a large and brilliant 
assemblage of the leading Wings, and at Belvoir of the 
fashionable hunting men of Melton and Leicester. Hero I 
1 00 k part in a regular fox-hunt, had a capital run, and more- 
over distinguished myself by keeping well up with the bounds 
all through. Anson and Bouvcrio both fell on my loft and 
right, whilst I came off with a whole skin. . . . 

‘Now to come hack to sacred matters. The day after 
to-morrow the Chapel 8 is to be consecrated, and by the Bishop 
of Oxford. . . . 

‘ Alkeiit.’ 

‘Wiudeor Cuallo, Dceombor 17, 1818.' 

The narrative of the important incidents of this year, 
which exercised a material influence upon the position of the 
Prince, as well as npon the affairs of Europe, may bo fitly 
concluded by the following passages of a letter addressed to 
him by Baron Stoclunar in the beginning of 1844 : — 

‘The opening of Parliament within the next few days 
brings me to politics. The Corn Law League and O’Connell’s 
trial are incidents of tho weightiest moment, on the progross 
and results of which I forbid myself even to speculate. 

6 The private Clmpel in ■Windsor Castlo, which had just boeu completed 
under t.lin Prints diw ■•tinns. 
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Remote as I am from the scene of action, and consequently 
without the means of observing the essential details in l heir 
bearing one upon another, all such speculations must in a 
most special sense he mere empty amateur-talk. 

4 Your recent excursions to Drayton, Birmingham, &c., 
have in the most delightful and useful way worked into 
combination with your former one across the sea ; and I can 
in all justice congratulate you upon the results of the whole 
scries. The most important of these results seem to me to 
have been the following, which I will, therefore, commend 
to the special consideration, probing, and just appreciation of 
Your Royal Highness. 

‘ Thiers’ vapouring had disturbed at the most inopportune 
season the subsisting relations between France and England. 
What frequently happens with individuals had consequently 
come to pass with a great people, viz., a sense of irritation 
luid, by reason of an attitude truly childish about trifles anrl 
misunderstandings in themselves insignificant, risen to a 
dangerous height, and the French and their leaders for the 
time played into the hands of Russia and that country’s 
policy, which was imperilling the peace of Europe. All 
who had the true well-being of our quarter of the globe at 
heart regretted these occurreuces, no one more than your 
Uncle in Brussels. 

‘ The remark I then continually made, that when trifles 
estrange nations, things just as trifling may bring them 
together again, was received with incredulous shakings 
of the head, and yet we havo lived to see iny views made 
good. As we all know, and know beyond all doubt, the 
Queen paid her visits to France and Belgium without the 
shadow of a political object. So much the better for the 
Queen and for England, and better still for the French and 
France, for only out of the absence of a political purpose 
could a result so desirable have sprung. And what was this 
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result, and how waa it brought about ? The friendly spon- 
taneous vi-.it of the Queen ilaLlereil not a little live national 
\ unity of the French, and, let our adversaries say what they 
please, it allayed the irritation of their feeling-.. To such of 
the French as were reasonable and well disposed, it was a 
something they had yearned for, which came upon them 
by surprise. The volatile, who joined (lie crowd in keeping 
up the soreness against England, were pleased; the real 
political adversaries of England were touched hy a eourle-y 
to which even the disaffected Frenchman is not wholly 
insensible. 

‘•How greatly must these influences of necessity react upon 
the French people, upon Louis Philippe, and upon his 
Ministers ! To both the opportunity Jnu been gi\ on, should 
they he disposed to avail themselves of it, of reasstuning 
the right attitude towards their own people and Inwards 
England, which they liad lost through the fan/ amnnmlea 
of HI. Thiers. Whether all the good will ho reaped that 
might be reaped, I cannot, situated as I am here, judge ; 
still it is clear to me that an important si ex') has all eady been 
made, and that now it only depends on the prudent, deport- 
ment of the French and English towards each other, to turn 
this godsond to the fullest account. 

‘And now to the personal application of this ovont to Your 
Royal Highness, that I may omit no opportunity of enforcing 
my favourite principle that it is a man’s duty constantly to 
try to bring - into full consciousness the whole hearing of his 
actions. Without Your Royal Highness the thought of this 
enterprise would novor have been carried to completion ; hut 
for you it was impossible it could have turned out so well. 
Take then your share of the merit, and lay it by in tho 
casket in wliich you design to store up the achievements of 
your political activity. Often have I pointed out to you, how 
great an influence you will have it in your power, hy virtue 
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of your position, to exorcise upon the weal or woe of Europe. 
You have availed yourself, with tact and success, of the first 
opportunity that lias come in your way. The results are 
before us. Take, then, iu good part my hearty congratida- 
tions upon them. 

‘ Your Eoyal Highness’s rehabilitation in the good opinion 
of the fox-liunters is a thing to be viewed quite as you view 
it, and yet it is not without practical value so long as fox- 
hunting continues to be an English national pursuit.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Babon Rtocoiab liad not concluded tho letter just quoted 
wlieu the tidings reached him of the death at Gotha the 
previous day (29th January, 1844) of Piinen Alberts father 
after a few hours’ illness. Tlio old physician had foreseen 
the probability of such an eveul, and had prepared the Prince 
to'expcct it. But the shock of such terriblo surprises is not 
the less sovero, howover often the imagination may previously 
have pictured them; and the Baron knew so well tlio depth 
of the Princo’s affection for his father, that he felt the blow 
would fall upon him with a stunning force. His words of 
sympathy were few, but of tlio best kind — drawing comfort 
from the past, and pointing to tlio elnims of duty for the 
future. Happy the son who at such a time could he assured 
by so sincere a friend, as tho Prince is assured by Stockmar 
in tho conclusion of hia letter, that ho had failed in no single 
duty to his parent. 

£ I had written thus far yesterday,’ says Stockmar, con- 
tinuing his letter on tho 80th January, ‘when some li ours 
ago we were surprised by the sad news from Gotha. Ever 
since have I been sharing, my dear Prince, in every thought 
and feeling which they must have awakened within you. 
The greatness and strength of my sympathy mako mo most 
keenly conscious of the full extent of my pocidiar regard and 
affection for you. How thankful I am to Heaven that your 
grief can fall hack upon the remembrance of a past, in which 
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no one tiling can be found for which a good son can now ha\ e 
reason to feel remorse. 

‘A task of the dearest moment, and one which, connected 
as it is with the immediate causo of your grief, may even 
now while it is fresh fitly claim your attention, is the 
serious consideration of your brother’s position and future. 
Rarely, imlmd, has the actual state of affairs made it at 
once so essential and so easy for a young prince on his 
accession to power to make a good and effective start. 
Well for him, if he shall see his way to seek the right 
course at once, to find, and place himself upon it ; and if 
he shall set out with public acts, which, bearing within 
themselves true theories of government as a vital principle, 
must secure him the respect of his own country, and thereby 
that of all Germany. Only by winning this respect can he 
secure the other essentials — confidence, atfection, popularity 
— and only by it will he he enabled to thread, as by an 
unfailing clue, the perplexing mazes of a prince’s life. To 
achieve it is not only possible, but in the early days (which, 
however, run quickly by) even extremely easy. God grant 
that he give himself good counsel, that he he counselled well 
by others, and above all that a boloved brother counsel him 
as a brother should, and as that brother’s intelligence and 
character so peculiarly qualify him for doing. 

‘ Thus, then, at a season full of grave earnestness do I lay 
the whole weal and woe of a poor little country — hut that 
country your own native land — upon Your Koynl Ilighness’s 
heart. That your father’s sudden demise could be little 
of a surprise to me, you will remember, as ever since your 
marriage I have often told you to expect his early and 
sudden death . 1 

The Prince’s thoughts, after the first shock of the 
announcement, turned to the friend, of whose sympathy he 
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did not require this loiter to bo assured, and whoso sage 
counsel in all emergencies had never failed him. Ho, too, did 
the Queen’s — one with him in this, as in all else. ‘ Oh, if 
you could he here now with us I’ Her Majesty writes to 
Baron Stockmav ( 4 tli Fobruaiy). ‘ My darling stands so alone, 
and his grief is so great and touching. . . . Ho says (forgive 
my had writing, hut my tears blind me), / am now all to 
him. Oh, if I can he, I shall ho only too happy, hut I am 
so disturbed and affected myself, I fear I can he but of little 
use .’ 1 To Barou Stockmar the Princo himself wrote : 

‘Bear Stoclnnar, — My heart impels 1110 to give vent to my 
tears upon the bosom of a true and loving- friend. I have 
sustained a terrible loss, and can as yet scarcely believe it. 
I fancy I still hear your prophetic words ringing in my ears, 
that my poor fattier would die suddenly. Ho it lias proved. 
God will give 11s all strength to bear the blow becomingly. 
That we wore separated gives it a peculiar poignancy. Not 
to see him, not to be present to close his eyes, not to help to 
comfort those he leaves behind, and to be comforted by them, 
is very hard. Hera we sit together, poor Mama, Victoria, 
and myself, and weep, with a great cold public around us, 
insensible as stone. To have some true sympniliotic friends 
at hand would be a groat solace. Come to us in this time of 
trouble, if come you can. 

4 With him it is well. I share your belief that his would 
have been a dreary old age ; and even wore not my faith 
strong in the Providence which shapes all things for our 
good, I should find consolation in this. Still for us the 

1 ‘I have been with Iho Queen,' writes Lady Lyttelton in a loiter tit this 
time, * a good deal altogether. She is very affecting in her grief, which is in 
truth all on the Prince’s aceovmt, and every time she looks at him hor eyes fill 
afresh. Ho 1ms sufferod dreadfully, being very fond of hit, father ; and his sepa- 
ration from him, and the suddonness of the event, and his having expected to 
see him boon, all contribute to make it worse.' 
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loss is terrible. The parent stem has been levelled by the 
storm, and the brandies, which are scattered all over the 
world, must now strike separate roots ior themselves, Slay 
Love, Friendship, Harmony keep them all together ! For 
me the father’s house is for ever closed ; that house, it did 
me good to think, I might return to upon occasion. The 
sweet feeling that thought inspired I shall never know again. 
This reflection shakes me to the centre. 

‘This shall not weaken my love for my widowed native 
land. I will help Ernest with heart and hand in the 
difficult task to which he is called. Unfortunately, I am 
greatly hampered by being so far away. How much need 
has poor (xrandmama of consolation, who lias now lost her 
last friend 1 And poor desolate Mama 1 The good Alexan- 
drine 5 seems to me in the whole picture like the consoling 
angel. Just such is Victoria to me, who feels and shares my 
grief, and is the treasure on which my whole existence rests. 
The relation in which wo stand to one another leaves nothing 
to desire. It is a union of heart and soul, and is therefore 
noble, and in it the poor children shall find their cradle, so 
as to be able one day to ensure a like happiness for themselves. 

‘ Outside there is still much to do, and I long greatly for 
your wise and faithful counsel. 

‘ The world is assuredly not our true happiness ; and, alas ! 
every day’s experience forces me to see how wicked men are. 
Every imaginable calumny is heaped upon us, especially upon 
mo ; and although a pure nature, conscious of its own high 
purposes, is and ought to he lifted above attacks, still it is 
painful to bo misrepresented by people of whom one believed 
bettor things. 

‘ Albeht.’ 

‘ Windsor Oustlo, Pobruary 4, 1844.’ 

It would be well for those who hatch — well, too, for those 
! The sister-in-law of tho Prineo, now the Duchess of Saxa-Colnirg. 
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did not require thin letter to be assured, and whose sago 
counsel in all emergencies bad never failed him. So, too, did 
the Queen’s — one with him in this, as in all else. ‘ Oh, if 
you could be here now with us ! ’ Her Majesty writes to 
Baron Stockmar (4th February). ‘ My darling stands bo alone, 
and his grief is so great and touching. . . . He says (forgive 
my bad writing, but my tears blind me), / am now all to 
him. Oh, if I can be, I shall be only too happy, but 1 am 
so disturbed and affected myself, I fear I can be but of little 
use.’ 1 To Baron Stockmar the Prince himself wrote : 

‘ Dear Stockmar,' — My heart impels me to give vent to my 
tears upon the bosom of a true and loving friend. 1 have 
sustained a terrible loss, and can as yot scarcely believe it. 
I fancy I still bear your prophetic words ringing in my cars, 
that my poor father would dio suddenly. So it lias proved. 
God will give us all strength to hear the blow becomingly. 
That we were separated gives it a peculiar poignancy. Not 
to see him, not to he present to close his eyes, not to help to' 
comfort those he leaves behind, and to he comforted by them, 
is very hard. Here we sit together, poor Mama, Victoria, 
and myself, and weep, with a great cold public around us, 
insensible as stone. To have some true sympathetic friends 
at hand would be a great solace. Come to us in this time of 
trouble, if come you can. 

‘ With. bim it is well. I share your belief that his would 
have been a dreary old age ; and even wore not my faitb 
strong in the Providence which shapes all things for our 
good, I should find consolation in this. Still for us tho 

1 1 1 have hcon with the Queen,' writes Lady Lyttelton in a letter nt this 
time, ‘ a good deal altogether. She is very affecting in her grief, which is in 
truth all on the Prince’s account, and every time sho looks at him her eyes fill 
afresh. He has suffered dreadfully, being very fond of hie father ; and his sepa- 
ration from him, and the suddenness of the event, and his having expeclod to 
see him soon, nil contribute to make it worse.’ 
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loss is terrible. The parent stein has been levelled by the 
storm, and the branches, -which are scattered all over the 
world, must now strike separate roots for themselves. May 
Love, Friendship, Harmony keep them all together ! For- 
me the father’s house is for ever closed ; that house, it did 
me good to think, I mighi. return to upon occasion. The 
sweet feeling' that thought inspired I shall never know again. 
This reflection shakes me to the centre. 

‘This shall not weaken my love for my widowed native 
land. I will help Ernest with heart and hand in the 
difficult task to which he is called. Unfortunately, I am 
greatly hampered by being so far away. How much need 
has poor Grandmama of consolation, who has now lost her 
last friend ! And poor desolate Mama ! The good Alexan- 
di ine 5 seems to mein the whole picture like the consoling 
angel. Just such is Victoria to me, who feels and shares my 
grief, and is the treasure 011 which my whole existence rests. 
The relation in which wo stand to one another leaves nothing 
to desire. It is a union of heart and soul, and is therefore 
noble, and in it the poor children Bliall find their cradle, so 
as to be able one day to ensure a like happiness for themselves. 

‘ Outside thore is still much to do, and I long greatly for 
your wise and faithful counsel. 

‘ The world is assuredly not our true happiness ; and, alas ! 
every day’s experience forces me to see how wicked men are. 
Every imaginable calumny is hcapod upon us, especially upon 
mo ; and although a pure nature, conscious of its own high 
purposes, is and ought to he lifted above attacks, stiE it is 
painful to be misrepresented by people of whom one believed 
bettor things. 

* Albert.’ 

1 Windsor G.u>tlo, .February 1, 1814,’ 

It would be well for those who hatch — well, too, for those 


2 Tbn sistoT-iTi-lfW of tho Prince, now die Duchess of Saxe-Cobur". 
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who propagate — calumnies, to lay tlie concluding words of this 
letter to heart. In the case of persons in the exalted position 
of the Prince, who must of necessity submit in silence to 
slander and misrepresentation, yet, having human hearts, 
must suffer acutely to find their conduct misrepresented and 
their purposes maligned, there is surely something peculiarly 
dastardly in the malice and uncliaritahlenoss that sap a 
reputation which, they must he well aware, neither the person 
assaulted, nor any one else can stoop to defend. 

The Prince was indeed terribly shaken by his father’s 
death. This was the first grief that had overshadowed the 
sunshine of his English home. It was the greatest that could 
befall him out of that home. Cherishing as ho always had 
done with pecidiur fondness the ties of domestic affection, 
and every remembrance and association of his youth, ho 
felt, to use his own words, that with tire loss he had now sus- 
tained a great piece had been taken out of his own life. The 
dreams of the past, and many a fair hope for the future, with 
which the thought of his father was linked, were now swept 
away by a sudden wrench. The records of his youth were 
closed, and a new era in Ms life had begun, an era of 
more concentrated purpose, and more self-dependent action. 
A few days later he was able to mite to Baron Stockmar 
more calmly. 


‘ Windsor Ciutle, February 9, 1844. 

‘Dear Stockmar , — We are all well, and getting familiarised 
by degrees with the thought that poor Papa is no more, which 
at first we should have thought next to impossible. I have 
regained my composure, and will set to work to fortify 
myself by constant activity, to which I have not been able to 
brace myself liitherto. A new epoch has commenced in my 
life, not indeed in action and aim, but in my emotional life 
(Gefuhlsleben). My youth, with all the recollections linked 
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wiLh it, has been buried with Mm around whom they centred . 3 
From that world I am forcibly tom away, and my whole 
thoughts diverted to my life here and my own separate family. 
For these I will live wholly from this time forth, and be to 
it the father whose loss I mourn for myself. In the free 
fresh coinage requisite for this, I have, however, been dis- 
turbed so long as my thoughts reverted anxiously and sadly 
to the dear ones left boliind at my native home. I will, 
therefore, at once close accounts there, and set about putting 
the machine into a state in which it may go working on for 
the future. . . . 

4 These considerations have decided me to go over. Ten 
to twelve days are enough to despatch the whole business, 
and I esteem it a sacred duty to devote them to it. Victoria 
is of the same mind, and urges me to the step. At Easter 
Parliament rises for ten days, in which all the world leaves 
town, and these I have set apart for the purpose. I have 
requested Uncle Leopold to permit good Aunt Louise to give 
her companionship to poor Victoria during my absence; 
perhaps to come with her himself, and I doubt not he will 
comply with our wish. 

4 Aibebt.’ 

Nothing occurred to prevent the Prince from carrying out 
his intended visit dining tlie Eastor recess. The separation, 
brief as it was, involved extreme pain to the Queen, who had 
not, sinco their marriage, been one day apart from him. 
But conscious, that duty demanded his presence in Coburg, 
she would not allow her own feeling to interfere with the 
project. To him she well knew the separation was no less 

* Within a fow months of his own death, the Prineo was deeply moved on 
receiving from his daughter, thon tho Crown Princess of Prussia, a daguerreotype 
of his father. ‘How prooious,’ ho writes to her (3rd September, 1 861), ‘is the 
daguerreotype ! After seventeen years, which have glided by since my deni 
father was taken away, all at once his shade has come before mo — for such in 
fact it is. Toll Ernest, tho sight of it has quite overpowered me.’ 
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painful than to herself, and she therefore did her host to 
encourage him to make tho journey. 

The Queen of the Belgians arrived at Buckingham Palace on 
the 2fitb of March, and was followed by the King a few days 
afterwards. However greatly the Queen had striven to conceal 
the fact from the Prince, they were fully aware from Her 
Majesty’s letters, how much the separation cost her, and they 
added f 0 their already manifold claims on her affection, liy 
coming to lighten by their society the heavy hours of solitudo 
which she must otherwise have passed in the Prince’s absence. 

On the 28th of March he left England. Tho next day 
Lady Lyttelton writes from the Palace : ‘ The Queen has 
been helmring like a pattern wife, as she is, about the 
Prince’s tour ; so feeling, and so wretched, and yet so nn- 
solfidi, encouraging him to go, and putting the best face upon 
it to the last moment. . . . We all feel sadly wicked and un- 
natural in his absence ; and I am actually counting tho days 
tie 'i no a cote, as Her Majesty is, du aim' 

From the Prince's letters to the Queen during his absence 
we are enabled to present the following extracts : — 

• "Princess Alice,’’ in Dover Harbour, 
March 26, 1814.’ 

1 My own darling ( Liele gute Eleine ), — We got over our 
journey thus far rapidly and well, hut the tide has been so 
unmannerly as to he an hour later than the calculated time, 
so that I cannot sail before three. Nevertheless, Smithett 
promises to deposit me at Ostend by half-past seven. I 
have been here about an hour, and regret the lost time which 
I might have spent with you. Poor child 1 you will, while 
1 write, be getting ready for luncheon, and you will find a 
place vacant where I sat yesterday. In your heart, however, 
I hope my place will not he vacant. I at least have you 
on board with me in spirit. 
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‘I reiterate my entreaty, “Bear up!” and do not give 
way to low spirits, but try to occupy yourself as much as 
possible. You are even now half a day nearer to seeing me 
again ; by the time you get this letter you will be a whole 
one, — thirteen more, and I am again within yoiu - ar ms. 

‘The railroad is wonderful, especially that part of it 
between this and Folkestone. I have gone through part of 
the fortifications with some of the commanding officers, and 
am now writing in a handsomo cabin on board the “ Princess 
Alice.” They are on the point of raising the anchor, which 
makes a hideous clattor. 

4 Our caravan is complete. Sydow also has met us. The 
sun shines brightly, and the sea looks quite calm. To-morrow 
Seymour will bring you further news of me. 

4 Your most devoted 

* Albert.' 

. . I cannol go to bed without writing two words more. 
I occupy your old room, and have just come from dinner, at 
which General DTTane, Sir IT. Seymour, Colonel do la Place, 
and the Burgomaster were present. We had a rather un- 
pleasant passage. I kept my seat on one spot all the way 
with my eyes shut, but I was far from easy in my mind, and 
I arrived at half-past eight stiff with cold. 

4 Tt is now close on olevon, I am sleepy, and must there- 
fore conclude. My prayers are with you. . . . 

‘Ostenil, March 28, 1841.’ 

e Safe in Cologne, my first act is to assure you of the fact. 
The journey was accomplished in eleven horns from point 
to point, and was in every way propitious. Uncle Leopold 
joined its at Malines, and went with us as far as Yerviers. 
He looks well, and hopos to he with you by Tuesday. The 
railroad from Liege to Aix-la-Chapclle is wonderfully beau- 
tiful. Everywhere I receive attention from tho authorities. 
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Here in old Cologne, where I was so often in my student 
days, I cut a truly comical figure in my own eyes. I have 
put up at the Imperial Hotel. Your picture has been hung 
up everywhere, and been very prettily wreathed with laurel, 
so that you will look down from the walls upon my tete-a-tete 
with Bouverie ’ (the Prince’s equerry). 

‘ I have just heard that the snow will prevent my making 
the journey by way of Cass el. News exactly the reverse reach 
me from another source, at which you will be surprised ; but 
I saw the chief post-offico official, and have despatched l)cliler 
with the fott,r(/un to bespeak horses for me.’ 

‘ Cologne, March 29, 1811.’ 

‘Mix A.jr. Just up. . . The day is fino, and about seven 
I shall cross the Khine by the bridge of boats. Every step 
takes me farther from you — not a cheerfid thought.’ 

‘Cologne, March 30, 18U.’ 

6 1 arrived in Gotha safely about two horns since. Ernest 
came to meet me some miles out of town, and we alighted 
together at Grandmama’s. Her delight is not to be de- 
scribed. It made me quite nervous for her. Alexandrine 
was there. Mama and Ernest Wiirtemberg came shortly 
after, and completed oiu' dinner-party, I find Grandmama 
visibly altered; her deafness somewhat increased, hut in all 
other respects the same true, warm, loving nature, by which 
she is so pre-eminently distinguished. Mama has grown 
much stouter, and at the same time looks older. She wears 
the black point and the long voil of a Gorman widow. . . 
Your gifts have excited the greatest delight and admiration. 

1 Oh 1 how many varied emotions overwhelm me I remem- 
brance, sorrow, joy, all these together produco a peculiar 
sadness. To-morrow I shall make the trying visit to the 
Palace. I shudder at the thought of it. Could you have 
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witnessed the happiness my return gave my family, you 
would have been amply repaid for the sacrifice of our sepa- 
ration. We spoke much of you. So many questions are put 
to me, that I am scarcely able to answer them. 

‘ Now I am rather tired after my night journey and the 
exhausting incidents of the day, so I shall make haste to bed. 
Farewell, my darling, and fortify yourself with the thought 
of my speedy return. God’s blessing rest upon you anil the 
dear children ! ’ 

‘ Got] ut) Muvdi 31, 1811.’ 

‘P.S. I am rather tired with people who all want to come 
for only a moment. . . . Not to mortify them, I have had 
1 o consent to hold a levee at the Palace to-morrow. The 
ladies had all set (heir hearts upon coming as well, hut upon 
tliis I put a negative. Yes 1 I receive many undoubted 
proofs of affection and attachment. I went to-day with 
Ernest and Ernost Wiirtemberg to Eeinhardtshrimn, a very 
inoimiful excursion. Papa was so fond of the place, it was 
liis last creation. I enclose an auricula and a pansy, which 
I gathered for you at Eeinhardtshrimn. Here in the little 
garden there is absolutely nothing that I could bring away 
for you. . . . 

‘ I purpose going to Coburg by way of Meiningen, and 
seeing the Duke enpasmnl, so as to give him news of Queen 
Adelaide. Here I conclude my chronicle for the day, 
announcing that I have got toys for the children, and porce- 
lain views for you, and that I have also procured whatever 
engravings and lithographs were to be had.’ 

‘April 2, 1844.’ 

‘ How have I been delighted by your dear letter, which 
yoiu" courier brought me this morning : he shall be sent back 
to you this very evening. I was sure yon would feel rather 
downcast and forlorn, still I was glad to see how well you 
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fought against it. I cannot be sufficiently grateful to dear 
kind Aunt for the excellent support she gives you. . . Tour 
kind dear words have clone me good, and you need never he 
afraid that you write too much or too long 1 . . . I am very 
grateful to Peel for his letter. . . The courier is to start 
forthwith. I send you with the other things some Easter 
eggs of sugar.’ 

‘ Golli.i. April 3, 18H.’ 

4 I write to you to-day from the Kalcnberg , 1 where we 
arrived safely yesterday evening ahoul eight. This morning 
is again bright and glorious. Oil ! how lovely aud friendly 
is this dear old country, how glad I should ho to have my 
little wife beside me, that I might share my pleasure with 
her! Ernest lias arranged everything- in really splendid 
style, and the greatest elegance pervades the place. 

4 Immediately after breakfast, I shall hurry into town, to 
visit many dear spots, and alas ! to sec also many people. 
About two we shall go to the fit. Moritz Church, where the 
Passion Music of old Graun is to he given. How often have 
I heard it on Good Friday along with poor Papa I 

4 Our journey was a very rapid one. The parting was a 
severe trial to good Graudmama. She is so very kind aud 
loving to me, I alighted for a moment at Obcrliof, to take 
one other look at Papa’s favourite shooting lodge. My recep- 
tion in Meiningen was most cordial. . . Stockmar, who left 
Coburg yesterday, had been in Meiningen some hours before, 
but had travelled on without waiting for me. I hope lie will 
be with you all the sooner. Here I Btop to go to breakfast. 

‘Kaleulorg, April 5, 1814.’ 

4 Before going to bed, let me add a word about to-day’s 
doings. I started early for the town, where I saw a great 

4 A country seat of the Duke of Saxo-Coburg, about throe miles from Coburg. 
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many people. Tlio Palace produced a terribly depressing 
effect upon me. . . Coburg baa marvellously giown in 
beauty. About two we wont with Mama, Alexandrine, and 
Ernest to the town church. The beautiful devotional singing 
of the congregation, as well as the admirable sermon of 
General-Superintendent Genzler, moved me to tears. 5 After 
Church wo visited the Festung, and Papa’s last beautiful 
creation there; and afterwards we rode to the Eekhardsbeig, 
which our lost one had selected for his burial-place. 

' Kalenlirrg, April 5, lail.’ 

‘ P.S. I have tins morning received yonr letter by the 
hands of Benda. Mo is to take his depailnre again forth- 
with, so as to be able (perhaps) to be with you a day sooner 
than myself. I can therefore spare time for only two words 
to say, that I am well ; that I will start for England the day 
after to-morrow, and expect to reach Windsor by Thursday 
evening. I shall probably have a few minutes’ conversation 
at Bamberg with the Crown Prince of Bavaria. Charles is 
to meet me at Muyence. [ was at the Rosenau to-day, and 
send you the enclosed flowers from there. We dine here 
with Mama to-day. To-morrow I hold a levee, and then 
hurry back to you. 

‘Coburg, April 6, 18*11,’ 

On the 11th the Prince returned to Windsor. How 
significant is the laconic entry in his Diary, which, as a 
rule, is a dry record in the fewest rvorcls of the main in- 
cidents of his days. ‘ Crossed on the 1 1th. I arrived at 
six o'clock in the evening at Windsor. Great joy.’ 

Before leaving England the Prince had prepared two 

* OeneraliSuporintondent Genzler, tiro Court Chaplain, had officiated, and 
preached the Sermon, when the Prince and his Brother wero confirmed, on the 
12th of April, 1835 (see Early Yean, Appendix B), a circumstance calculated 
to deepen the Prince's emotion on the present occasion. 
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ag, enable surprises for the Queen upon her birthday. £ 0n 
the .%li of Mai eli,’ Mr. Ea^tlake writes to a friend, ‘the 
Prince a deed me if I could paint a little picture of angels, 
such as I had introduced in the fresco. — and which, he added, 
the Queen admired much, — by the 24th of May (this is the 
day 1)V which I am to do a picture for Her Majesty), as he 
wished to present it to the Queen on her birthday. I said I 
thought it was His Royal Higlmess’s birthday. “No,” he 
said, “that was in August.” I promised to do the picture, 
and if I finish both, which I shall do if I live, the result will 
ho curious. Each means a surprise to the other, and the 
same painter is selected.’ 

But a still more delightful surprise for the Queen was 
projected by the Prince in a miniature portrait of himself 
hv Thorlmrn, taken in armour, to gratity a wish which had 
of r - -n been expressed by Her Majesty. Into this portrait the 
urti't threw his highest power, and the result was a work fit 
to take rank with the masterpieces of the great Venetian 
School/' Its supreme artistic worth, however, lies in the 
fact that the painter lias preserved not merely the linea- 
ments, hut the living spirit of the Prince’s face, — having’ 

Divinely through all hindrance seen tho man 

Behind it, 

and, by fixing what was in truth hut tho expression of his 
habitual mood, lias presented him at Ids ‘best and greatest.’ 
‘This portrait,’ Her Majesty writes (20tli December, 1873), 

‘ giies the Prince’s real expression more than anj'thing she 
knows. During the fatal illness, and on tho last morning 
of his life, he was wonderfully like this pictiu-e,’- -a tribute 
beyoud all other panegyric to the artist’s skill, 

4 Tins hind lias bean engraved at, the frontispiece for this volume ; lint it, 
neid -.cnreelj- be said, that justice to to noble a work cannot be done without 
the whole picture being reproduced. 
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Lady Lyttelton, writing on tlic 24th of May (the Queen’s 
birthday) from Claaomont, vslioie the Queen and prince then 
were, says — 

1 The Prince has given the Queen a portrait of himself, In 
Thorlram, most heantiful indeed. Quile his gravest, manliest 
look, and done when he was rather tanned, as he was on his 
loinrii, in armour (which is according to an old wish of the 
Queen’s) : the painting is quite magnificent, and so bold and free, 
that he says the lower part of the face was done in half an hour, 
and it is full of grains <uid admirably like. Then thero is ... , 
such a lovely group of angels painted for to- dug by Eastlike, 
offering a medallion with 11 nil mid Segat 011 tfc ! All placed in a 
room turned into a bower by dint of enormous garlands.’ 

A few days later (30fcli May) the Queen and Prince were 
somewhat taken by surprise hy the intelligence that the 
Emperor of Russia was on his way to visit the English Court, 
and might be daily looked for. The King of Saxony was 
already expected as a guest, and arrived at Buckingham 
Palace on the 1st of June. He was immediately followed 
by the Emperor, for whose reception Her Majesty had thus 
ouly iort.y-eight hours’ notice to prepare. It was the Em- 
peror's habit to make his visits in this sudden way; and in 
the present ease it had been given out that he was not to 
come to England till the following year. Arriving over- 
night on the 1st of Juno, he went to Ashburnham House, 
the rohi donee of the Russian Ambassador. Next day he was 
brought hy Prince Albert to Buckingham Palace, and there 
received by the Queen. Affsr dining at the Palace, the 
Emperor returned to Ashburnham House for the night, 
having determined not to occupy the apartments prepared 
for him at Buckingham Palace, until the return of the Court 
from Windsor Castle, to which it was to proceed next day. 
On the 3rd he was mot at the Slough Station hy the Prince, 
mid conducted by him to the Castle. The Emperor was 
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gieatly struck — as, indeed, who is not? — by the beauty and 
magnificence of that noblest of all royal residences ; and liis 
reception during the five days of his stay at the English 
Court impressed him with the conviction, which ho repeatedly 
expressed, that it was conducted on the noblest scale of any 
Court he had seen. Everything, he said, appeared to be 
dune without effort, and as if nothing move than ordinary 
were going on. 

The Emperor had been in England befoie in November 
1816, when Grand-Duke and only twenty years of age. 
Baron Rtoekmar met him upon that occasion at Claremont, 
where he visited the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leo- 
pold, and sketched him, as he sat at dinner between Lbe 
Princess and tlie Duchess of York, in a few graphic linos : — 


‘ He is an extraordinarily handsome, winning yonng fellow ; 
taller than Leopold, without being thin, straight as a pino. His 
features are extremely regular, the forehead handsome and open, 
eyebrows firmly arched, nose peculiarly handsome, mouth small 
and well shaped, and chin firmly chiselled. . . His deportment is 
animated, free from constraint and stiffness, and yet very dignified. 
He speaks Drench fluently and well, accompanying what ho says 
with gestures not unbecoming. Tf everything lie said was not 
marked by ability, it was at any rate extremely pleasant, and ho 
seems to have a decided talent for saying protty things to women 
(Coimnuchen). . . . There is an air of great self-reliance about 
him, but at tho same time a manifest absence of pretension. . . , 
‘ When the Countess Lioven played the piano aftor dinner, I 10 
kissed her hand, which struck the English ladies as extremely 
odd, but decidedly desirable. Mrs. Campbell (tho Princess Char- 
lotte’s Bedchamber woman) could find no end of praise for him : 
' l What an amiable creature ! He is devilish handsome ! Ho will 
bo the handsomest man in Europe.” ’ 7 (Donbmrdiglieitev, 
P* 98). 


’ ‘ I was told,’ add*. Stocknur, ‘ that nt bedtime a Ioutbom tack wav stuffed 
with hay from tho st iblos by his people, and that on this lie always slept. Our 
Englishmen prouounced this affectation.’ Affectation or not, tho Emperor 
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It is interesting to compare this portrait with the no less 
graphic sketch of the Emperor contained in the letters from 
the Queen hereafter to be quoted. 

The object of the Emperor in visiting Eng lan d was no 
doubt mainly political. It was an excellent thing, he said to 
the Queen, to see now and then with one’s own eyes, as it did 
not do always to trust to diplomatists only. Such meetings 
begot a feeling of friendship and interest, and more could be 
done in a single conversation to explain one’s feelings, views, 
and motives, than in a host of messages or letters. He 
avoided discussion on the position of affairs in Europe with 
the Queen, but lie took frequent opportunities of going into 
them with the Premier and Lord Aberdeen, and also with 
Prince Albert, conversing at all times with the greatest 
apparent unreserve. In all his conversations he professed 
the utmost anxiety to win the confidence of the statesmen 
at the head of English affairs, and to convince them of 
the uprightness and strictly honourable character of his 
intentions. A phrase which, Baron Stoclunar tells us 
(Dcnkiuiird igl'd te n, p. 400), he addressed to nearly every- 
one with whom ho came in contact, was: — ‘I know that I 
am taken for an actor ; but indeed I am not ; I am thoroughly 
straightforward ; I say what I mean, and what I promise I 
fulfil : ’ — an assurance made, no doubt, in entire good faith, 
hut so gratuitous, that in most cases it must have produced 
an effect the very opposite of that for which it was made. 

At the same time, apart from any reasons of State policy, 
there can be no question that the Emperor was most desirous 
to conciliate the good opinion of the English by Ids presence 
and demeanour among them. ‘ Years ago,’ he said in one of 

adhered to the practice through life. The first thiug his valets did, on being 
shown liis bedroom at Windsor Castle, was to send to tho stable for pome 
trusses of clean straw, to stuff the Emperor’s leathern, case, which formed tiie 
mattress of the camp-bed, ou which he always slept. 
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Id*, interviews with Sir Robert Peel, £ Lord Durham way sent 
to me, a man full of prejudices against me. By merely 
coming to close quarters with me, all his prejudices were 
driven clean out of him. This is what I hope l>y coming - here 
to bring about with you, and with England generally. By 
personal intercourse I trust to annihilate these prejudices. 
For I esteem England highly ; but as to what the French 
say of me, I care not. I spit upon it.’ (Dsnkw ilnl vj I'M t an, 
p. 399). 

Beneath this affected indifference to France unquestionably 
lay an apprehension, which all the Emperor’s efforts were 
unable to conceal. The growth of intimate relations 
between England and that country, which it had been the 
policy of both nations for many years to eidtivatc, and which 
seemed likely to be drawn closer and closer by the peisonal 
friendship of the Sovereigns, was manifestly viewed by him 
with jealous distrust, calculated as it was to affect, most 
seriously any designs which might be entertained at &t. 
Petersburg for enlarging Russian territory at the expense 
of Turkey. To detach England from this alliance would 
naturally be regarded by the Czar as a master-stroke of 
policy, and the recent conduct of France in the Eastern 
question may have seemed to furnish an opening for making 
the attempt. If, however, as ourrontly believed at ihe 
time, one main object of his visit was to ascertain for him self 
whether this was possible, he must soon have been satisfied 
to the contrary by the very decided language -with which 
Sir Robert Peel received his suggestions as to the probably 
selfish action of France, in the event of tlio affairs of Turkey 
coming to a crisis. The Emperor had already become pos- 
sessed with the idea, which ultimately proved so fatal, that 
Turkey was in a moribund state, and must soon fall to 
pieces. ‘ I do not covet, 5 were his words to Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘ one inch of Turkish soil for myself, but neither will 
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I allow anybody else to have one.’ It could only he at 
France that this remark was aimed, whose recent policy, 
in her support of Mehemet Ali, seemed to point at securing 
a footing for herself on Turkish territory. But it elicited 
uo response from the English Premier beyond a general 
concurrence in the principle expressed, with the further 
remark, that England had only one thing to keep in view, 
which was, that there should he no government in Egypt 
too powerful to close the passage across that country to its 
commerce or its mails. As to France, Mir Eobert Peel 
stated, it was and should continue to he one of the gieat 
objects of his policy to see that the French throne, upon 
tiro death of Lords Philippe, descended without convulsion to 
the next legitimate heir of the Orleans Dynasty. The same 
language was held by the Prince . 8 

While, therefore, there could he no mistake as to the 
sincerity of the English desire to maintain the status quo in 
Turkey, it was equally clear that it was the settled policy of 
the Government to enter into no arrangements which should 
prevent them from cultivating the French alliance with all 
zeal, in the interests, not of England merely, hut of Europe. 
England had no selfish aims of her own to serve. Bhe 
desired increase neither of territory, nor of influence ; and 
she must decline to discuss what was to become of ‘the 
sick man’s ’ property, until dissolution actually took place, — 
and then only if events made such a discussion absolutely 
necessary, — or to pledge herself beforehand to accept any 
proposals which Eussia might make upon the subject. If, 
therefore, the Emperor came over with the hope of securing 
the concm’renco of the English Government in some scheme 
of preconcerted action to meet the event of any catastrophe 


8 The quiet courage and ability, which he showed upon this and all similar 
oecavous, am spoken of with admiration by Her Mnjisty in her Journal of the 
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occurring in Turkey, he signally failed. Tt is not im- 
probable, however, that he deceived himself upon this 
subject, and was led by this self-deception into adopting 
tho policy which some years after brought him into disfutioiis 
collision with the Western Powers. 

On the Emperor the Prince produced a deep impression. 
He told Lord Aberdeen he should like to have him for liis 
own son. In their personal communications ho treated him 
with the greatest confidence, and paid him what in tho 
Emperor’s opinion was probably the highest testimony of 
his regard, by expressing a hope, that they might one day 
meet in the field of battle on the same side. The Prince 
'A as on the point of replying, that he trusted they might 
ue\er see auy interruption of the then peaceful state of 
Europe; but as this would have implied disappro\al of Lhe 
policy, which seemed to assume such an interruption as 
certain to take place, he chocked himself, thinking the 
remark might he taken ami&s. 

This occurred after a brilliant reuow, which was given in 
honour of the Emperor and the King of Saxouy in Windsor 
Park tm the fith of June, where the former was greatly 
struck by the rapidity of the Artillery movements, which 
sill-pa s-ed anything he had previously seen. Tho only in- 
cidents at this reiiew ‘of any expression,’ writes Lady 
Lyttelton, ‘were the very fine cheer on the old Duke of 
Wellington passing tho Queen’s carriage, and the really 
beautiful salute of Prince Albert, who rode by at the head 
of Ms Regiment, and of course lowered his sword in full 
military form to the Queen, with such a look and smile as 
he did it ! I never saw so many pretty feelings expressed in a 
minute.’ 

After being- present at Ascot races on the 4th and Gth, tho 
Royal party returned to town on the 7th. Next day the 
Emperor went with Prince Albert to a breach rt at fflii«- 
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wick, and afterwards with the Queen and Prince to the 
Opera. On tlic 9th he took his leave, Prince Albert accom- 
panying him as far as Woolwich. 

On the 4th of Juno, the day after the Emperor’s arrival at 
Windsor (Jastlc, the Queen, in announcing his visit, writes to 
King Leopold : — 

£ A great event and a great compliment his visit certainly 
is, aucl the people here are extremely flattered at it. I to is 
certainly a very striking man ; still very handsome ; Ms profile 
is beautiful, and his manners most dignified and graceful; 
extremely civil, quite alarmingly so, as he is so full of at- 
tentions and politesses. But the expression of the eyes is 
severe, and unlike anything I ever saw before. 9 He gives 
Albert and myself the impression of a man, who is not happy, 
and on whom the burden of his immense power and position 
weighs heavily and painfully. He seldom Bmiles, and when 
he does, the expression is not a happy one. Ho is very easy 
to get on with. . . 

£ Both the Emperor and the King (of Saxony) are quite 
enchanted with Windsor. The Emperor raid very poliment, 
“ G’est dujna de vous, Madame!'’. . . The Emperor praised 
my Albort very much, saying, “ II est impossible de voir un 
plus joligdvgon ; ilul'uir slnobleet siboa. . .” He amused 
the King ( of Saxony) and mo by saying he was so “ embarrass!} ” 
when people wero presented to him, and that he felt so 
“ yuuohe eiu frao which certainly he is quite unaccustomed 

0 This is explained by what Lndy Lyttoltou says in one of her letters: * The 
only fault in his fnce is, that ho has pale eyelashes, and bis enormous and very 
brilliant oyes have no shade ; besides which, they have the awful look givon by 
occasional glimpses of white above the eyeball, which comes from hi& father 
Paul, I supposo, and gives 11 savngo vilduoss for a moment, pretty often.’ In 
another letter sho says : 1 Tho oxprossion of his face, especially when he sits 
near Prince Albert, is too autocratic, and luie an awkward character of very 
deep gravity, utmost sadness, and a strange and almost constant want of 
smile 9 ’ 
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to wear. Military uniform had become so lialjil ual to him, 
that without it lie said ho felt “ comma si Pun midtait la 
prim." ’ 

On the 11th of June the Queen continues her report of the 
incidents of the visit, and of the impression produced by the 
Czar : — 

‘ The It e view on the .3th was really very interesting, and 
our reception, as well as that of the Emperor, mod enthusi- 
astic, , . [‘ The Emperor asked my leave,' the Queen 

writes in her Journal, ‘ to ride down the line. When he 
came back, he thanked me warmly for having allowed him 
to Fee his aaciens cmmra<h‘s'\ 1 Our children were there 
and charmed. On the 6th we went with the Emperor and 
ICing to the Races, and I never saw such a crowd. Again 
here the reception was most brilliant. Every evening a 
large dinner in tlie Waterloo Room and the two last evenings 
in uniform, as the Emperor disliked so being en fmc , and 
was quite embarva««ed in it. On the 7th we took him and 
the King lack here, and in the evening had a party of 
about aCO. . . [On his return from the fete at Chiswick on 
the morning of the 8th, the Emperor talked of it at dinner 
with delight, — how brilliant it had boon, and of tho great 
numbers of beautiful women present, lie had seen Lord 
Melbourne there, and the Queen writes, ‘When I spoke of 
Lord Melbourne, and of the respect he entertained for the 
Emperor, His Majesty replied by expressing that lie felt a 
great esteem for Lord Melbourne, adding, “ All who serve 
Yoiu- Majesty well are dear to mo.” ’ As he led Her Majesty 
from table to the Drawing Room, ho said, * “ O’est malhaimtsti- 
iiirnt la derniin soiree, ua je jonis dcs bontas da Voire, 
Majeste ; mats le souvenir ea sera (terndhrnent cjravS svr 
'inon cc£\ir. Je ne vous reverrai probablement pas,” to 
which I roplied, he could easily come here again. “ Vous 
aw'ez comma e'est difficile pour nous de faire de idles 
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vlujbaa; nviis je vous recom mantle mes enfuuts .” He said 
this sadly.’] 

‘ Xu the evening- of the 8tl>,’ Her Majesty continues in 
her letter to King Leopold, 4 we went to the Opera (not in 
state), blit they recognised us and we were most hiilliantly 
received. I laid to force the Emperor forward, as lie never 
would come forward when I was there, and I was obliged to 
take Mm by the hand, and make him appear. It was im- 
possible to be more respectful than he was towards me. On 
Sunday afternoon ho left ns (Albert accompanied him to 
Woolwich). lie was much affected at going, and really and 
unaffectedly touched at liis reeoption and stay, — the sim- 
plicity and quietness of which told upon his love of domestic 
life, which is very great.’ 

‘ On the morning he was to leave,’ Ilor Majesty records in 
her Journal, ‘ he expressed liis gratitude to us in very warm 
terms, and said, “ Jepars avec lea sentiments du plus pro- 
fund dtvovennmt d Votre Majestt , et a celui ” (taking Albert’s 
bund) “ qni a tile comme un frbre pour mol.” ’ 

‘At a little before five,’ Her Majesty’s Journal continues 
‘ we went down to wait in the Small Drawing Room with the 
children. Not long after the Emperor came in, and spoke 
to them; and then with a sigh and with much emotion, 
which took all the harshness of his countenance away, he 
said, “ Je pars d’ici, Madame, le coeur gros ; et penetrt de 
uos bontes pour moi. Vous poivvez 6lve sure, Madame, da 
pouvoir compter sur moi en tons temps comme votre plus 
devout, serviteur, Que Dieu vous benisse 1 ” and again 
be kissed my hand and pressed it, and I kissed him. He 
kissed the children most affectionately, saying, “ Que Dieu 
Ira b&nisse pour votre bonhenr .” He wanted me not to go 
farther, saying, “ Je vous en supplie ! N’ollez pita plus 
loin . Jeiomberai a vos yenoux : laissez moi la eondvire 
chez elle.” But of course I would not consent, and took his 
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arm to go to the Hall. ... At the top of the few steps 
leading to the lower Hall, he again took most kindly leave, 
and his voice betrayed his emotion ; he kissed my hand, and 
we embraced. When I «aw him at the door, I went, down 
the steps, and from the carriage he begged I would not stand 
there; but I did, and saw him drive off with Albert for 
Woolwich.’ 

To return again to Her Majesty’s lettor of the 11th to 
King Leopold : — 

‘ I will now (having told all that has passed) give you my 
opinions and feelings on the subject, which I may say are 
Albert’s al-o. I was extremely against the visit, tearing the 
qhie and bustle, and even at first I did not feel at all to like 
it; hut by living in the same house together quietly and 
unrestrainedly (and this Albert, and with great truth, says, is 
the great advantage of these visits, that I not only see those 
great people, but know them), I got to know the Emperor 
and he to know me. There is much about him which I 
cannot help liking, and I think his character is one which 
should he understood, and looked upon for once as it is. He 
is stem and severe, with strict principles of duty which 
nothing on earth will make him change. Very clever I do 
not think him, and his mind is not a cultivated one. His 
education has been neglected. Politics and military concerns 
are the only things he takes great interest in ; the arts and all 
softer occupations he does not caro for ; but he is sincere, 
I am certain- -sincere even in bis most despotic acts — from a 
sense that it is the only way to govern. He is not, I am 
sure, aware of the dreadful cases of individual misery which he 
so often causes ; for I can see, by various instances, that he is 
kept in utter ignorance of many things which his people carry 
out in most corrupt ways, while he thinks he is extremely 
just. He thinks of general measures, but does not look into 
details ; and I am sure much never reaches Ms ears, and, as 
you observe, how can it? 
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‘ Ho asked for nothing whatever — lias merely expressed 
his groat anxiety to he on the best terms with ns, hut not to 
the exclusion of others — only lol things remain as they are. 
He is very much alarmed about the East, and about Austria. 

. . . I-Ie is, I should say, too frank, for he talks so openly 
before people, which ho should not do, and with difficulty 
restrains himself . 10 His anxiety to be believed is very great, 
and T must say his personal promises I am inclined to be- 
lieve. Then his feelings are very strong. He fools kindness 
deeply, — and his love for his wife and children, and for all 
children, is very great. lie has a strong feeliug for domestic 
life, saying to me, when our children were in the room, 
“ Voila les do ax moments de notre vie!" One can see by 
the way he takes them up and plays with them, that he is 
very fond of children.’ 

Elsewhere Her Majesty records, ‘ He spoke very reasonably 
of the relations between children and parents, saying that 
they should he brought up with the greatest possible respect 
for their parents, but -with the greatest confidence in them, 
and no fear. They themselves, he said, had been brought 
up with terrible strictness, and had lived in continual fear 
of thoir mother. He also spoke of Princes being nowadays 
obliged to strive to make themselves worthy of their position, 
so as to reconcile people to the fact of their being Princes .’ 11 

10 Huron Sloekmnr moutions ( Denkwiirdigkcitvn , p. 397 ) that on tho orimiou 
of tho -Emperor's conversation with Sir Robert Peel tho windows were open. 
Tho Emperor (.poke so loud that tho persons outsido could lu»nr all I10 said, and 
tho Prouder was obliged to ask His Majesty to withdraw to tho end of the 
room. 

11 This opinion, which tha senso of his own responsibility must have brought 
olosoly homo to tho Emperor, hut which takes ono at first somewhat hy sur- 
prise as coming from his lips, must have found a doop response in the heart of 
the Prince, It expressed his own conviction, and was acted upon throughout 
his life. It was well said in 1852 hy an acute Gorman observer, ‘Prince Albert 
is one of the few Royul personages who can sacrifice to a principle, once they 
sec it to bo good arid noble, all that others arc impelled to ding to either by 
narrow-mindedness, or by the inborn prejudices of thoir Tank, He knows that 
if Princes exist, it is for the good of the people, not because the people are 
the hereditary property of the Princes, Well for him he does so f 
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‘ He was not only civil,’ the Queen continues in the letter 
already cited, ‘ but extremely kind to us both, and spoke in 
the highest praise of dearest Albert to Sir Kobert Peel, 
saying he wished any prince in Germany had as much ability 
and sense. 

4 He is not happy, and that melancholy which is \isiblo in 
the countenance made us sad at times.’ [‘ I don’t know 
why,’ says Her Majesty’s Journal, ‘but I can’t help pitying 
him ; I think his immense power weighs heavily on his 
bead.'] ‘The sternness of the eyes goes very much off when 
you know him, and changes according to his being put out 
(and he can be much embarrassed) or not, and also from 
liis being heated, as lie suffers from congestion in the head. 
Ho never takes a drop of wine, and eats extremely little. 
Albert thinks lie is a man inclined to give way too much 
to impulse and feeling, which makes him act wrongly often. 
His admiration for beauty is very great. . . . But he re- 
mains iery faithful to those he admired twenty-eight years 
ago. . . .’ 

The effect of this visit unquestionably was to make the 
Emperor personally popular in England. It was impossible 
to resi-t the attraction of his fine person, his admirable 
address, and distinguished courtesy of bearing. Baron 
iStockmar somewhat cynically sums up the reasons for this 
fav ourable impression thus : — 

‘ Ho is still a great devotee to female beauty. To all his old 
English flames he showed the greatest attention. This, togethor 
with liis commanding figure and prevailing courtesy to the fair 
sex, certainly won over the majority of the ladies with whom he 
came in contact. The men praised the dignity, the tact, and 
the punctuality which distinguished him in social intercourse. 
He made friends of the racing men at Ascot by founding a racing 
prize of 500Z. a year, and gratified the Court officers on his de- 
parture by numberless snuff-boxes and handsome presents. 
( Duuhtcardiijkeilen , p. 400.) 
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Tho warmth of the Emperor’s reception in England was 
not calcidated to allay the jealousy with which his visit was 
regarded by a section of the political paities in France, who 
immediately surmised that it must be connected with some 
secret arrangements to the prejudice of French interests. It 
was quite possible that this jealousy, loudly echoed as it was 
in the Parisian joimials, might have had the effect of inter- 
fering with the project of a visit to England which had been 
warmly entertained by King Louis Philippe ever since the 
visit of tho Quocu and Prince to the Chateau d’Eu. It is to 
this that Her Majesty alludes in the following passage of the 
letter just quoted : — 

‘ I hope that you vvill persuade the King (Loins Philippe) 
to come all the same in September. Our motives and 
politics are, not to be exclusive, but to be on good terms 
with all — and why should we not ? We make no secret 
of it. 

‘ The good King of Saxony remains another week with us. 
He is so unassuming. Ho is out sight-seeing all day, and 
enchanted with everything.’ 

On the 19th of Juno the king left England. This most 
amiablo and accomplished Sovereign had lost no opportunity 
of seeing everything which London had to offer of interest 
or significance. He went away delighted with his visit, and 
left behind him with his hosts the most agreeable impression 
of the sweetness of his character, and of a mind singularly 
open, intelligent, and unaffected. 18 

12 The King of Saxony was thrown from his carriage and killed, in August, 
1864. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Before the excitement of the Imperial \ hit had passed away, 
the Queen and Prince were thrown into a state of great 
anxiety hy a grave ministerial crisis. Nothing could hare 
been more satisfactory thau the progress of events since the 
accession of Sir Robert Peel to power. Abroad success had 
attended our arms ; oui - relations with America were placed 
on a satisfactory footing, although soon afterwards to be 
again disturbed hy the question of the Oregon Territory ; but, 
above all, the internal prosperity of the country had revived, 
and, instead of a succession of alarming deficits, the revenue 
had increased far heyond the estimates. In the yoar ending 
5th April, 1844, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able 
to show a sin-plus of no less than 4,105,000/., which, after 
clearing off the heavy deficiency of the previous year, left a 
net balance of 1,400,000/. at his disposal. But the financial 
policy of Sir Robert Peel, to which this satisfactory result was 
due, based as it was upon a gradual abolition of protective 
duties, had been unwelcome, as wo have already indicated, 
to many of the adherents of the Government, and they had 
from time to time by their votes shown a disposition to 
embarrass the action of their leader. 

On the 14th of June the Government found themselves 
in a minority of 20, on an Amendment to the Resolutions 
proposed hy them upon the Sugar Duties. This was brought 
about by the defection of a considerable number of their 
ordinary supporters, some of whom voted in defence of the 
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West India interest, which they conscientiously believed 
would be injured by the ministerial measure, while others 
had merely seized the opportunity to testify their goneial 
dissatisfaction with a Minister, who, they saw, was determined 
to act upon his own conviction®, without respect to the 
laggards of his party. Staggered by the dissatisfaction thus 
shown, Sir Robert Peel, and with him the leading members of 
his Government, wore disposed to resign at once, rather than 
expose themselv es to the chance of being compelled to do .so 
at a later stage by a continuance of similar acts of disaffec- 
tion. Without the full support and confidence of his party 
in the details of his administration, Sir Robert Peel felt that 
his position would becomo intolerable. The Opposition, it is 
true, on a vote of confidence woidd unquestionably have been 
in a minority of 100, but they might by similar defections 
of his own party at any time renew his embarrassment. He 
had no reason to doubt, that the principles on which he was 
acting were those which the country had sent a majority of 
its representatives to support ; but, if this support were to 
be denied, the Government eoulcl not be carried on. The 
necessity for the decisive step of resignation, however, was 
happily obviated by the action of bis own party. A large 
meeting of Conservatives, held on the morning of the 18th, 
assured the Government of the general and united support 
of the party, and a vote tho same evening in Committee, 
reversing the decision of the 14th, and come to after a 
distinct intimation from tho Premier, that it would decide 
tho fate of tho Government, averted for a time a change 
which at this period would have been most undesirable. 

About the same time a fresh source of anxiety sprang up 
in a question comparatively tiivial in itself, but which 
threatened to break up the French alliance. The convention 
which had been extorted in September, 1842, by Admiral Du 
Petit Thouars from our old ally, Queen Pomarc, and under 
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■which the French had assumed possebbion of the Island of 
Tahiti, had on its becoming known brought matters to a 
critical i«ue between the countries. It was only by the 
moderation of the respective Governments that a rupture was 
aveited. The French Government disavowed the light of 
dominion over Otaheite, which had been asserted in then- 
name, and professed Lhems.eh es satisfied with the more modest 
claim to a Protect 01 ate merely. This concession, avowedly 
made in deference 1o English remonstrance, was seized by the 
French Liberals as the occasion for a series of most vehement 
attacks upon 1 he go\ eminent of M. Guizot. So high did the 
spirit of hostility run to a Minister who was accused of 
‘ putting France at the feet of England,’ that the paragraph 
iu the Address appro \ ing of the concessions was carried in 
the Chamber of Deputies by a majoiity of only 8, ona division 
of 205. 

This cause of ill-feeling between the countries had scarcely 
been removed (January 1844), when the respective Govern- 
ments found themselv es once more embroiled by the indis- 
cretion of the French officials in Tahiti. The French had 
made themsel\es most unpopular in the island, and on the 
night of the 2nd of March one of their sentinels was disaimed 
by the natives. This was made the pretest for seizing and 
imprisoning ‘in reprisal’ Mr. Pritchard, who, besides being 
the British Consul, was an active and influential Protestant 
missionary, long resident in the island, and therefore 
peculiarly obnoxious to the French Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. He was released only on condition of instantly 
leaving the Pacific, which he had to do without even seeing 
his family, and to find his way to London by way of Val- 
paraiso. The outrage thus done to England in the person of 
its Consul created profound indignation, which hurst into a 
flame the more readily because of the still smouldering 
irritation occasioned by the seizure of the island. Sir Robert 
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Peel, carried away by the general feeling, denounced it in 
Parliament in language not calculated to smooth the diffi- 
culty. ‘ I do not hebitate,’ lie said, ‘ to declare that a grois 
insult, accompanied with a gross indignity, has been com- 
mitted. The insult was committed by a person clothed with 
a temporary authority, and, so far as we can discover, by the 
direction of the French Government.’ (Pad. Deb. .Tidy 31, 
1844.) 

Happily the Sovereigns and Ministers of both countries 
were too deeply impressed with the importance of peace to 
suffer themselves to be led into hostilities either by the 
imprudence of their officials in Tahiti, or by the healed 
temper of their countrymen at home. But it was only after 
months of negotiation and anxiety that Sir Iiobert Peel was 
able to announce to Parliament on the oth of September, 
that the (picstions in dispute had been arranged amicably by 
satisfactory explanations and the concession of a moderate 
indemnity to Mr. Pritchard. 

In the midst of these anxieties the Queen and Prince were 
made happy by the birth of a second son at Windsor Castle 
on the Cth of August. 1 How serious these anxieties had 
been and still were is apparent from an expression in Her 
Majesty’s first letter to King Leopold after her confinement. 
‘ The only thing almost to mar our happiness is the heavy 
and threatening cloud which hangs over our relations with 
France, and which, I assure you, distresses and alarms us sadly. 
The whole nation here are very angry. . . God grant all may 


1 A few days before (3 lit July) the Princo's favourite greyhound Eos was 
found dead. 1SI10 had to all appearance been quite veil an hour hcloiw *1 
am sure,’ the Prince writes next day to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, 
1 you will sharo my sorrow at this lots. Sho was a singularly clever 
croature, aud had been for eleven years faithfully devoted to me. How 
many recollections are linked with her! She was my companion from my 
fourtenth to my twenty-fifth year, a symbol, therefore, of the best and fairest 
section of my life.’ The exquisite proportions of this beautiful animal aia 
familiar to all lovers of art in more than one of Sir B. Landseor’s pictures. 
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come right , and I am still of good cheer, hut the French 
keep us constantly in hot water. 5 A few days later (27th 
August), Her Majesty again writes to lier Undo, ‘The im- 
pending - political cloud, I hope, looks less black and louring - . 
Hut I think it very unwise in Guizot not to have at once 
disavowed d’Auhigny for what you yourself call an “outrage,” 
instead of allowing - it to drag on for four weeks, and letting 
our people get excited.' And when all had been peaceably 
nnnnged, Her Majesty's words, in writing (14th (September, 
1 844) to Brussels, arc* full of significance. ‘ The good ending 
of our difficulties with Fiance is an immense blessing; but 
it F really and truly necessary that yon and those in Paris 
should know that the danger was imminent. . . . We must 
try and prevent these difficulties for tho future. 5 

It is impossible to look back upon the history of the rela- 
tions of England and France from the commencement of the 
proscut reign without seeing of what infinite importance to 
the good understanding between the two countries was the 
footing upon which Her Majesty stood, by reason both of the 
. ties of relationship and of personal regard, with the King of 
the French and his son-in-law King Leopold. Tho influence 
of the latter upon King - Louis Philippo was at all times 
available for peaceful counsels. lie knew England and tbe 
ways of its people well, and could speak with authority, when 
the remonstrances of this country through the usual official 
channels might not always have commanded a hearing. At tho 
same time his position of perfect neutrality, as the Sovereign 
of a kingdom whoso independence was guaranteed by both 
the Powers, justified him in throwing in the weight of his 
opinion into the scale upon any critical emergency. It has 
already been intimated {supra, p. 82), that his judicious 
intervention was not without its effect in modifying tho 
opinions of King Louis Philippe, and leading to the abandon- 
ment of the warlike attitude which had been assumed by his 
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Government in regard to the Eastern Question. No stimulus 
from without was wanted to make him use whatever influence 
lie possessed for this purpose. But it may reasonably be 
assumed, that a private communication from Lord Melbourne 
at a critical moment gave additional weight to his views. 
In a memorandum of a conversation on the Tahiti question 
with Lord Melbourne on the 19th August, 1844, when 
war in his Lordship’s opinion was inevitable, Mr. Anson 
states : — 

‘ In 1840 tlio French Cabinet talked of a large increase of the 
army, which would liavo endangered the peace of Europe. Par- 
liament was not sitting at the moment in England, but Lord 
Melbourne, who was then Prime Minister, wrote to King Leopold, 
in ordor that iL might reach the ear of Louis Philippe, to say 
that, if the proposod increase took place, he would immediately 
summon Parliament, and take a vote for forty additional sail of 
the lino, which would very shortly sweep everything hostile from 
the face of the seas. He considers the proposod increase was 
effectually stopped by the knowlcdgo of this intention.’ 2 

Important as the counsels of the King of the Belgians were 
in that case, they were still more important in bringing about 
a peaceful solution of the Pritchard-Tahiti difficulty. 

A royal visit to Ireland this autumn had been in contem- 

5 Between this time and the discussion on the annexation of Tahiti, Louis 
Philippe's views had taken a very decided shape as to the criminal folly of a 
war with England, which was talked of so glibly, and with so * light a heart,’ 
by journalists, and even by ministers of state. In a lettor to King Leopold 
from Neuilly, 1844, the following striking passage occurs, — ‘Les dipf-ches 
de Guizot sur Tahiti, et ses tristos bfitisos, doivent avoir 6ti comiuuniqucos a 
Lord Aberdeen. . . . Je n’ai pas do patience pour la mantere dont on mngnifie 
si souvout dos bagatelles de misoro on casus belli. All ! mulhouroux quo vous 
etca I Si vous savioz commo moi ce quo e'est quo helium, vous vous gnrderiez 
bien d'dtendro, comma vous le faites, lo tristo catalogue des casus belli que 
vous no trouvez jamais assuz nombroux pour satibfaire les passions popuiulres, 
et votre soif do popularity’ Revue Rttrosjiective, pp. 378-80. Kinsr .Louis 
Philippe personally had novor but one opinion as to the whole Tahiti affair; 
and in speaking ol' it to Her Majesty during his visit here his words wore: 
‘ Je la voudraie au/oud de la mir.’ 
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plation ; but was reluctantly postponed in consequence of the 
state of the country, which had not yet recovered from the 
excitement of the trial of O’Connell and his supporters. 3 It 
was therefore determined again to visit the Highlands. Blair 
Castlo had been placed by Lord Grlenlyon (afterwards Duke 
of Athole) at Her Majesty’s disposal ; and thither, on the 9th 
of September the Queon and the Prince, together with the 
Princess Royal, proceeded by soa, from Woolwich to Dundee, 
and thence by road, arriving at Blair Castle on the 1 1th. 

But before leaving Windsor the Queen and Prince were to 
receive yet another Royal guest, with whom they wore some 
years afterwards to he connected by an intimate tie, which at 
this time could scarcely have been contemplated. This was the 
Prince of Prussia, now the Emperor of Germany, who arrived 
at Windsor on the 31st of August. ‘ I like him very much,’ 
Her Majesty writes the same day. ‘ He is extremely amiable, 
agreeable, and sensible ; cheerful, and easy to get on with.’ 
A later entry records : ‘ He is very amusing, sensible and 
frank. On all public questions he spoke most freely, mildly, 
and judiciously, and I think would make a steadier and safer 
king than the present. He was in ecstasy with the Park and 
the trees, as he is with everything in England.’ According 
to Bunsen {Life, vol. ii. p, 70), who, as Prussian Ambas- 
sador here, was much with him, he took an ‘affection for 
England — admired her greatness, which he perceives to be a 
consequence of her political and religious institutions.’ The 
cry throughout Europe at this time was for Coustitntioual 
goverumeut upon the English model, but the Prince seems 
to have felt that a Constitution like ours, which had grown 

s On tho 4tll of Feptomher the Ilouse of Lords gave judgment, reversing, by 
ft majority, the decision of tho Judges, in the Court below, on the urifc of error, 
in the case of O’Connell and Others v. Urn Queen. O’Corinoll and the othor 
prisoners weru immediately released, and on the 7tU they passed through 
Lublin in procession. It was called triumphal, but those who saw it could 
not fail to be b truck with thohollow-henited aspect of the prooeedinors. 
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up with the growth of the nation, and owed its form as well 
as its stability to the fact that it was in harmony with the 
national culture and life and habits, was not a thing to he 
applied to the other nations of Europe, where none of the 
conditions were the same. 

A very cordial and intimat e relation was established be- 
tween Prince Albert and the Prince of Prussia during this 
visit. Frank and sincere as both were yby nature, and both 
watching with anxious interest the aspect of affairs on the 
Continent, which was already prophetic of coming storms, 
this was only to bo expected. The friendship was cemented 
by personal intercourse during four subsequent visits of the 
Prince of Prussia to England in 1848, 1851, 1853, and 1856, 
and came to a happy climax in the marriage by which the 
reigning families of Prussia and England became united in 
1858. On the 4th of September the Prince of Prussia left 
"Windsor Castle ; but before leaving England, he was present 
at the interesting family ceremony of the Christening of the 
second son of the House. This was performed, on the Gth of 
September, in the Private Chapel at Windsor Castle, when the 
infant Princo was baptized by the names of Alfred Ernest 
Albert ; the Sponsors on the occasion being Prince George of 
Cambridge represented by his father the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Prince of Leiningen represented by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Saxe-Cobiug and Gotha 
represented by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. The scene in 
the Chapel, Her Majesty’s Journal records, ‘ was very solemn, 
and the organ has always a moving effect on me. To see 
those two children there too 1 (the Crown Princess and the 
Prince of Wales) { seemed such a dream to me. . . . May 
God bless them all, poor little things I And that our youngest 
really may be as good as his beloved father, was my fervent 
prayer during the service, as always, for all of them.’ 

After the exciting events of the last few months, the 
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change to the bracing air and simple life of the Highlands 
wa« no less welcome than necessary to both the Queen and 
I’rince. * The place,’ Her Majesty writes (28th September) 
t > King Leopold, 4 possesses every attraction you can desire, 
shooting - , fishing, beautiful scenery, great libeily and retire- 
ment, and delicious air.’ 

Freed from the shackles of Court life, and face to face 
with Nature iu her fairest aspects and among her deepest 
solitudes, the charm of their simple and secluded mountain 
life became so great, that it cost the Queen and Prince a 
pang to part from it, which was only lightened by the hope 
of returning to the Highlands at no distant day. Important 
engagements meanwhile demanded their presence at Windsor 
early in October. A few days before leaving Blair Castle, the 
Prince writes to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg : — 

‘ Blair Cnatla, September 22 , 1841 . 

c . . . We are all well, and live a somewhat primitive, yet 
romantic, mountain life, that acts as a tonic to the nerves, 
and gladdens the heart of a lover like myself of field sports 
and of Nature. Pussy’s cheeks are on the point of bursting, 
they have grown so red and plump ; she is learning Gaelic, 
but makes wild work with the names of the mountains. 

‘ We leave on the 1st, and expect by 6 p.m. of tho 3rd to 
reach Windsor, where, after a preliminary training on the 
sea, the bold deer-stalking mountaineer will havo to trans- 
form himself into a corn-tier, to receive and fetar a King 
of the French, and play the part of a staid and astute 
diplomatist.’ 

Leaving Blair Castle on the 1st of October, the Court 
relumed to Windsor Castle on the 3rd. The satisfactory 
adjustment of the Tahiti affair had removed the only serious 
impediment to the cherished wish of King Louis Philippe to 
visit the Queen and Prince at Windsor Castle, where every 
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arrangement was marie to give liim a brilliant anrl cordial 
reception. A loud outcry against the visit bad been raised 
by a section of the French press, but the King and M. Guizot 
wore determined to prove by their presence in England the 
sincerity of their friendly feelings towards that country. On 
the 8th the King landed at Portsmouth. £ My dearest 
master,’ the Queen writes on the morning of that day to 
King Leopold, ‘ is gone to Portsmouth to receive him. The 
excitement and curiosity to see the King, and the desire to 
give him a most hearty reception, are very great indeed.’ 
Hi s words on landing, in answer to the Address of the 
Corporation of Southampton, produced a most favourable 
impression : — 

‘ I have not forgotten,’ lie said, ‘ the many kindnesses I have 
received from your countrymen during my residence among yon 
many years since. At that period I was frequently pained at 
the existence of differences and feuds between our countries. I 
assure you, gentlemen, 1 shall endeavour at all times to prevent 
a repetition of those feelings and conduct, believing as I do most 
sincerely, that the happiness and prosperity of a nation depend 
quite us much on the peace of thoso nations by which she is 
surrounded as on quiet within her own dominions.’ 

The Duke of Wellington went with the Prince to receive 
the King on his arrival, and accompanied them to Windsor 
Castlo. The scene of their arrival there is described by the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton with her accustomed clearness and 
vigour of touch : — 

■ Windsor Castlo, October 8, 1814. 

* Dearest mine daughter (as the Prince of Wales would say), 
— As this is a historical day, I think I will not be lazy, but just 
write you word of an event while it is fresh. At two o’clock he 
arrived, this curious King ; worth seeing if over a body was ! 
Tbe Queen having graciously permitted me to be present, I 
joined tho Court in the corridor, and we waited an hour, and 
then the Queen of England came out of her room, to go and 
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receive tie King 4 of France; tie first time in history! Her 
Majesty iad not long to wait (in tie Armoury, as sie received 
iim in tie state apartments, iis own private rooms ; very civil). 
And from the Armoury, amidst all the old trophies, and knights’ 
armour, and Nelson’s bust, and Marlborough's flag, and Wel- 
lington’s, we saw the first of tie escort enter tlie Quadrangle, 
and down flew the Queen, and we after her, to tie outride of tio 
door on tio pavement of tic Quadrangle, just in time to see tie 
escort clattering up, and the carriage close behind. The old innn 
was much moved, I think, and Lis hand rather shook as I10 
alighted ; his hat quite off, and grey hair seen. His countenance 
is striking, much better than the portraits, and his embrace of 
the Queen was very parental and nice. Montpensicr is a hand- 
some youth, and the courtiers and ministers very well-looking, 
grave, gentlemnn-liko people. It was a striking piece of real 
history — made one feel and think much.’ 

The Queen’s Journal enables us to present further details : 

‘ The King embraced me most warmly and kindly, and 
said, “ Combien cla plaisir fed da vous embrasser / ” IIo 
seemed quite touched, and led me upstairs. What numbers 
of emotions and thoughts must fill his breast on coming here ! 
He is the first King of France who comes on a visit to tlie 
Sovereign of this country. A very eventful epoch indeed, 
and one which will surely bring good fruits. Tlie King said, 
as lie went up the grand staircase towards his apartments, 
“ Dien ! comma e’est bean /” ... At a little before three 
the King and Montponsier came over to the White .Rooms 
and lunched with us and Mama, — the King sitting just where 
the Emperor of Russia used to sit. He was in the highest 
spirits, repeating again and again how happy ho was to be 
here again, and full of recollections of what had happened 
during his stay in England. Ho had met with a very enthu- 
siastic reception. . . . 

* I never saw anybody more pleased, or more amused in 
looking at every picture and every bust. He knew every 
bust and everything about everybody here in a most wonder- 
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fill -vs ay. Such a memory, such aoti\ity! It is a pleasure to 
show him anything, as he is so pleased and interested. ITe 
is enchanted with the Castle, and repealed to me again and 
again (as did also all his people) how delighted he was to he 
here, how he had feared that what he had so earnestly wished 
since I came to the throne would not take place; and 
“Dion! comme cela rn'a fait phdsir de vom don nor le 
bras!”' 

At dinner ‘ the King talked much of England — of having 
lived here so long, and liked it so much, — his being so 
deuoiiti to us, ... of our late difficulties, which he felt most 
giuteful for our having helped so much to smooth ... I 
wish I could put down his conversations, they are so able and 
amusing. ... It is to-day a week since we left Blair; what 
a different day ! Albert said, how many suites we had seen 
here I The King of Prussia’s, the Archduko’s, the Emperor 
of Kussia’s, the Kang of Saxony’s, and now the King of the 
French’s. . . .’ 


‘ Wednesday, October 9. 

‘ After breakfast we went over to the King with Pussettc, 
and sat with him some little while. . . . He is an extra- 
ordinary man. ... He talked much of our last difficulties, 
and the English nation having been so excited. He said the 
French nation did not wish for war, “mats Us awnent d 
claquer comme lea postilions ,” without knowing the had 
consequences. Then he said the French did not understand 
being negotiants like the English, nor the necessity of 
“ la bonne foif which gave this country such stability. 
“ La France ne pent pas faire la guerre d I’Angleteire, 
qui est le Triton des mers ; VAngleteire a le plus grand 
empire d% monde.” . . . Then the King talked of this 
Tahiti affair, “ que je voued'ais aw fond de la mer and 
which he would much wish to be quite rid of. They only 
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wanted it fur tlieir whalers, which lie trusted tlie Marque-as 
would do for, and lie hoped to get rid of it altogether. . . .’ 

The next day was spent in a drive to the scenes with which 
the King had been familiar when formerly in England. 4 We 
proceeded by Staines,’ the same record continues , 4 where the 
King recognised the inn, and everything, to Twickenham, 
where we drove up to the house where he used to live, and 
where Lord and Lady Morning-ton, who received us, are now 
living-. It is a very pretty house, much embellished since 
the King lived there, hut otherwise much the same, and he 
seemed greatly pleased to see it again. He walked round the 
garden, in spite of the heavy shower which had just fallen. 
. . . The King himself directed the postilion which way to 
go, to pass by the house where ho lived for five years with 
his poor brothers before his marriage. From here wc drove 
to Hampton Court, where we walked over Wolsoy’s Hall, and 
all the rooms. The King remained a long time in them, 
looking at all the pictures, and marking on the catalogue 
numbers of those which he intended to have copied for 
Versailles. We then drove to Claremont. Hero we got out 
and lunched, and after luncheon took a hurried walk in 
the grounds. . . . We left Claremont after four, and reached 
Windsor at a little before six. The evening was cold and fine, 
and wherever the King was seen lie was enthusiastically 
received, far more heartily and affectionately than the 
Emperor of Russia, many crying 44 Vive le Hoi" “Long 
live Louis Philippe 1 ” At Chertsey a man made the King a 
French speech, crying, 44 Votre MujesiS est dans un 'pays 
01X I’on salt vous apprSeier, et je mis bien aise da vous 
le temoigner.” There was a great crowd here, and, in coming 
home, near the gates ; and the King (who has a friendly way 
of bowing very low with his hat, and stretching out his 
hands) said, 44 Je n’ai jamais eu une reception pantile ; 
combian cela me touche / ” . . . The King was greatly 
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pleased with tlie country as he passed, and the neatness and 
cleanliness, and always called out to Montpensier to observe 
it. “Quel beau pays! J& sills biei 1 heureux de h voir 
encore une fuis.” ’ 

At dinner ‘ the King repeated to me how thankful he was 
for to-day’s drive, which had given him so much pleasure. 
He talked to mo of the time when he was “ dans une 
Scole clans lea Orisons, un 1 Lehrer ’ seulement,” receiving’ 
20 pence a day, haring to brush his own hoots, &c., under 
the name of Cliabot ! What an eventful life has his, 
been 

Tlie next day (9th September) the King was invested 
by Her Majesty with the Order of the Garter — a ceremony 
which must have been pregnant with suggestions to all 
present, who remembered that the Order had been instituted 
by Edward III. after the Battle of Cressy, and that its eailieat 
Knights were the Black Prince and his companions, whose 
prowess had been so fatal to France. The King was intro- 
duced to the Garter .Room by Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Cambridge. ‘ When he approached,’ Her Majesty’s Journal 
records, ‘ we all rose, and the King bowed in due form as he 
camo up. I turned to him and said, “ I have the pleasure of 
announcing to Your Majesty that yon are elected a Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter.” Albert then placed 
the Gaiter round the King’s leg. I pulled it through while 
the Admonition was being read, and the King said to 
me, “ Je voudrais baiser oette main” which he did afterwards, 
and I embraced him. The Duke of Cambridge assisted me 
in placing the riband over the King’s shoulder ; after which 
I embraced him again, and he embraced Albert. The King 
then walked round the table, shaking hands with each of the 
Knights, after which they were called over, and we accom- 
panied the King to his rooms, where he again and again 
thanked ns for our kindness, which I see with real satisfac- 
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tion pleases him so very much. At 4 o’clock we again went 
over to the King’s Boom, and I placed at his feet a large Cup 
representing St. George and the Dragon, with which he was 
very much pleased. . . . Afterwards we drove round Virginia 
Water, and the King said often, “II riy a rim da plus beau, 
que Windsor and was enchanted with the Park, the trees, 
everything.’ 

As the Queen had not visited Paris, the susceptibilities of 
the French, it was thought, might ho wounded, if their King 
should go to London. This was so well understood, and the 
satisfaction created by a visit, which promised to he fraught 
with important results to the welfare of both countries, was 
at the same time so strongly felt, and nowhere more than in 
the central seat of English wealth and commerce, that the 
Corporation of London resolved to go from London to 
Windsor in full civic state — an unprecedented departure 
from their established rule — for the purpose of presenting 
an Address of congratulation to the King. This was dono 
upon the 12th of October, and its effect upon French feeling 
was excellent. Not less so was that produced hero by tlxe 
language of the King’s reply : ‘ The union of France with 
England,’ he said, ‘ is of great importance to both nations, 
hut uot from any wish of aggrandisement ou the part of 
either. Our view should be peaco, while wo leave every 
other country in possession of those blessings which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to bestow upon them. France 
has nothing to ask of England, and England has nothing to 
ask of France, but cordial uuion.’ 

The King’s reply had been prepared for him in the 
ordinary way, and the winter had trusted to his knowledge 
of English in making the translation to be used. But when 
it was put into the King’s hands shortly before the arrival 
of the Corporation at the Castle, he found to his dismay 
that it was not merely so thoroughly French in tone, but 
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such very had English, that it could not be used. 4 C'est 
deplorable,,'' exclaimed the King, * Cast pitoyable. On m'a 
fait une re pause que je tie, comprends pas. (Test nn 
supplice; et m! envoy er cela a une hewn! H s vonl ar river.' 
Not a moment was to be lost. The King was alone with 
liis hosts. He at once sat down, and with their assistance 
wrote out an answer, more in accordance with the genius of 
the language in which it was couched and of the people 10 
whom it was to be given. It proved most successful ; and 
the King was so delighted with the way in which it was 
received, that he said to the Queen and Prince the same 
evening, ‘ (Test ma bonne 6toile, qui vous a menes chez moi 
dans ce moment.’ 

The next day he was Ml of regrets at the approaching 
conclusion of his visit, and urgent in expression of his desire 
that intimate relations should be kept up by the exchange of 
visits between the Koyal Houses of England and France. 
‘ Je croia , 5 he said to his hosts, c que nos affaires s'annnr/e- 
roni hien, e’est a dire, les grandes; ilnefautpas se soucier 
des petites. Fous savez qu'on m’appelle “ le juste milieu,” ’ 
adding that tills was the only principle to act upon, ‘ par- 
ceque malhcureusement il n'y a que peu de bons et bien des 
mauvais.’ As for peace, that ho would maintain always. 
Then, the Queen’s Journal records, 4 He spoke in the highest 
terms of Albert. “ Oh ! II fera merveille ; il est si sage ; il 
ne se presse pas ; il gagne tant a, etre oonnu ; il vous 
donnera toujours de bons conseils. Ne oroyez pas que je 
vous dis cela pour vous flatter. Non, non l Cela vient du 
cceur, Il sera comme son oncle, aussi sage et aussi bon. 
C'est ce que je viens d’6crire d ma bonne Louise. E vous 
sera de la plus grande utiliM , et il vous tiendra bien de 
cdU, si des temps de vicissitudes venaient, — ce quij’esplre ne 
sera pas ; mais mfin on ne peut jamais savoir.” He was 
most kind and paternal, and pleased and touched me. Both 
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the Emperor and the King of the French, two most different 
people, have joined in the same opinion about my beloved 
Albert.’ 

On the 14th the visit came fo a close. It was the King’s 
intention to return, as he had come, by way of Portsmouth. 
Thither, accordingly, he was accompanied by the Queen and 
Piince. On their arrival, however, the weather was so wet 
and tempestuous, that the idea of crossing from Portsmouth 
to Treport had to be abandoned, and the King returned to 
France by way of Dover and Calais. So serious a disturbance 
of the preconcerted arrangements could only be overcome by 
unusual energy and forethought. Prince Albert, with his 
acou'tomed clearness and promptitude, took the matter in 
hand. ‘He never,’ the Queen’s Journal records, ‘makes 
difficulties, but on the contrary always manages that a thing 
can he done.’ And his arrangements were seconded with 
such good will, that after a very brief delay the King was 
able to start for Dover, and found everything prepared for 
him along the route, as if the usual deliberate notice of 
Royal movoments had been given. “ Go n'est que dans cat 
<almirable pays que cela pent se faire,” were the King’s 
words, in announcing the same evening to Her Majesty his 
arrival at Dover. 

The chagrin of Admiral La Susso and the officers of his 
squadron, who had brought over the King, at the alteration 
of plan was very great. The warmest courtesies had passed 
between them and the English officers resident at Ports- 
mouth, and to compensate in some measure for their dis- 
appointment, the Queen and Prince, who had passed the 
night on hoard Her Majesty’s Yacht, breakfasted the follow- 
ing morning on hoard the ‘ Gomer,’ the frigate which had 
brought over the King. The enthusiasm of the French 
was wrought to the highest pitch by Her Majesty proposing 
and drinking the King’s health. 
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So ended a visit, which, coming as it did at a lime when 
a considerable amount of jealous and even angry feeling- 
had sprung up between this country and France, had a mo-t. 
salutary effect in obliterating its effects, and drawing the 
nations together in the bonds of mutual confidence and 
friendliness. 

Soon afterwards another event of national interest occurred 
in the opening of the new Eoyal Exchange, on the 28th of 
October, by the Queen in State. ‘Nothing,’ Her Majesty 
writes to King Leopold the next day, ‘ ever went off better, 
and the procession there, as well as the proceedings at the 
Eoyal Exchange, were splendid and royal in the extreme. It 
was a fine and gratifying sight to see the myriads of people 
assembled, more than at the Coronation even, and all in such 
good humour and so loyal. I seldom remember being so 
pleased with any public show, and my beloved Albert was 
most enthusiastically received by the people. . . . The 
articles in the papers, too, are most kind and gratifying. 
Thoy say, no Sovereign was ever more loved than I am (I am 
bold enough to say), and Lids because of our happy domestic 
home, and the good example it presents.’ 

The feeling, to which voice was thus given by the Pre-s, 
had taken wide root in the country. It was basod upon two 
grounds : the exemplary home life of tho Queen and Prince, 
and the purely Constitutional attitude with relation to 
political parties which had been maintained by the Sove- 
reign. This was expressed very emphatically by Lord 
Spencer at a meeting of Liberals at Northampton in the 
following month. ‘ Here, after four years,’ the Prince writes 
to Baron Stockmar, when sending him a report of the meet- 
ing, ‘ is the recognition of the position we took up from the 
first. You always said that if Monarchy was to rise in 
popularity, it could only he hy the Sovereign leading an, 
exemplary life, and keeping quite aloof from and above 
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party. Melbourne called this “ nomem-e.” Now Victoria 
is praised by Lord Spencer the Liberal for giving her Con- 
f-titutional support to the Tories.’ 

At Northampton itself, which had the reputation of being 
a centre of Radicalism, the Queen and Prince had the most 
satisfactory evidence that loyalty was the prevailing senti- 
ment, as they passed through that town on their way to visit 
Lord Exeter at Burleigh on the 12th of November, where 
they remained till the loth. These visits to the great 
nobility, gratifying at once to those who rccoived and those 
who gave them, were most popular. They were so eagerly 
sought for, that it was difficidt for the Sovereign to select 
from the rival claims upon her notice. In the case of the visit 
to Bmieigh, it was called to mind that, when Queen Elizabeth 
had made a Royal Progress to that stately manor-house, the 
roads were so bad that Her Majesty was obliged to ride upon 
a pillion behind the Lord Steward, a mode of travelling 
which would have taxed the gravity of the thousands who 
thronged the roads to see her successor pass. 

The year, which was now drawing to a close, had been 
most eventful, both publicly and privately, to the Prince ; 
and in concluding his Diary for December he writes : ‘ I take 
leave with reluctance of this year, which has comprised so 
many momentous events, and which had grown dear to me 
through my very grief for the heavy loss it brought me.’ 

At such a time the Prince’s thoughts naturally turned to 
Baron Stockmar, who had gone home to Coburg some months 
before. "Writing to wish him a very happy new year, he 
continues : ‘ May it in all respects tmn out to your heart’s 
content, and then serve as the exemplar for many yet to 
come ! May notliing interfere to disturb a relation, which, 
as it rests upon a sympathy of soul with soul, and upon the 
common aim to make the best out of the world around us, 
has a solid basis, — I mean our friendship, which is now enter- 
ing upon its sixth year 1 1 
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At the same moment a letter from Baron Stockmar wa^ on 
if s way to the Prince, which concluded with the words: ‘I 
have received a letter from the Queen, which begins, “ IJy 
kind friend,” — “ Like the Quaker,” yon will say — and goes 
on, “ but I like to call you what you really are.” The Queen 
could not have made me a finer Now Year’s Gift than these 
lines, and I beg you will in the meanwhile he graciously 
pleased to express my warmest thanks for them.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

To escape for a time from fclio oppressive splendour and 
state of Courts into the comparatively retired and simple 
ways of the rest of mankind, has always been a cherished 
object of kings and princes. Nature rebels against a life in 
which privacy is well nigh impossible, in which every hour 
is forestalled by the claims of business or ceremonial, in which 
there is no room for the freedom of movement, the chance 
greetings, the pleasant surprises, the unnoticed rambles, 
which sweeten the days of ordinary poople. Seemingly, the 
most free and independent of mankind, there are few whoso 
hours and doings are less at their own disposal. Sovereigns, 
moreover, are too far removed by their rank from most of 
those around them to get near what is host in men ; and it 
is their fate to see, as few can see, much of the selfishness 
and insincerity which play so large a part in both social 
and political life. There is to them, therefore, a tenfold zest 
in shaking off for a time the trammels of their state, and 
in forgetting, among the sweet sights and soimds of the 
country, 

The noise and strife, and questions wearisome, 

And the vain splendours of imperial Rome. 

Who can echo with so much truth as they can the words 
of Cowley, when contrasting the life of the country with that 
of the town ? ‘ We are here among the vast and noble 
scenes of Nature ; we are there among the pitiful shifts of 
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policy : we walk liero in the light and open ways of the 
Divine bounty; we grope there in the dark and confused 
labyrinths of human malice: our senses are here feasted 
with the clear and genuine taste of their objects, which are 
all sophisticated there, and for the most part overwhelmed 
with their contraries.’ 

The simple domestic tastes of the Queen and Prince, no 
less than their profound delight in natural beauty, gave, in 
their case, intensity to this natural yearning for some quiet 
‘ loophole of retreat.’ The estate of Osborne, in the Me of 
Wight, which seemed to combine many of the qualities most 
likely to be valued by them, had been brought to their 
notice by Sir Eobcrt Peel . 1 It was near the seat of govern- 
ment, yet so ‘ exempt from public haunt,’ that they might 
there be sure of the repose and privacy which they desired. 
It afforded scope for the exercise of the Prince’s skill in 
laying out grounds, in planting, in agricultural improvement. 
It commanded a noble sea viow, with Portsmouth and the 
great roadstead of Spithead in the background, always to a 
British Sovereign a spectacle of tho highest interest, and it 
was bounded by a great stretch of sea-shore. As a bathing 
place it was excellent, and for this purpose Brighton, the 
Pavilion at which had hitherto been the marine residence of 
the Sovereign, had become unfit, in consequence of the great 
increase of the town, which had grown round it to such an 
extent, that it was impossible to catch more than a glimpse 
of the sea from some of the upper windows. 

The opportunity afforded by the journey with the King of 
the French to Portsmouth in October was taken to mako 
a personal inspection of this property. The Queen and 

1 ' It was entirely through Sir Eolierfc Peel,’ Her Majesty writes, ‘ who knew 
how much wo wished for a private property, anil hit extrema kindness, that we 
hoard, of and all about Osborne. When we showed him all wo had done in 
1819, he spoke with ovidont pleasure of his having boon the means of our 
petting it.’ 
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Prince were so much pleased with what they then saw of it, 
that negotiations for its purchase were set on foot, which 
came to a satisfactory conclusion a few months afterwards. 
One charm it had, which all can feel and sympathise with. 
It was their own. 4 It sounds so pleasant,’ the Queen writes, 
when announcing the purchase {25th March, 1845) to King 
Leopold, ‘ to have a place of one’s own, quiet and retired, and 
free from all Woods and Forests and other charming’ depart- 
ments, which really are the plague of one’s life.’ 4 It is im- 
possible,’ Her Majesty adds, a few days later, writing from 
her new possession, 4 to see a prettier place, with woods and 
valleys, and points tie vne , which would be beautiful any- 
where ; but when these are combined with the sea (to which 
the woods grow down), and a beach which is quite private, it 
is really everything one could wish.’ 

The first purchase comprised only the estate of Osborne, 
about 800 acres, belonging to Lady Isabella Blatcliford. This, 
however, was added to by various purchases from time to 
time, and the property now extends to about 2,300 acres. 
It was soon found that the existing mansion-house was too 
small for the Royal establishment, and on the 23rd of June, 
1845, the first stone of the present house was laid by the 
Queen and Prince.® In September of the following year, 
that portion of it known as the Pavilion, which contains the 
Royal apartments, was completed and occupied. The rest of 
the house was not finished till 1851; and in laying out the 
grounds, — which he did with masterly skill, turning all their 
natural features to the best account, — and in bringing the 
whole property into the highest state of cultivation, the 

9 ‘ The home,’ the Queen writes, 1 wns planned by the Prince, and his wishes 
were most admirably carried out by the Into Mr. Thomas Uulritt, than whom 
& bettor, kinder man did not exist.’ In laying out the grounds, and in Ms 
farming operations, Her Majesty adds, ‘ The Prince was ably seconded by 
Mr. Toward, our land eteward for twenty-six years.’ 
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Prince found a delightful occupation from 1845 onward:?. 3 
In truth he might have said, as Scott did of Abbotsford, 
‘ My heart clings to the place I have created. There is 
scarce a tree in it that does not owe its existence to me.’ 

His labom-s were amply repaid by the results. His planta- 
tions, rich in an unusual variety of conifers and flowering 
shrubs, gladdened his eyes by the vigorous luxuriance of 
their growth, and in them the nightingale ‘ trilled her thick- 
warbled note the summer long.’ Of all the songs of birds 
he loved these the most, listening for them ‘in the happy 
peaceful walks he used to take with the Queen in the woods, 
and whistling to them in their own long, peculiar note, which 
they invariably answered,’ or standing out at night on the 
balcony, to hear their song (Note by the, Queen, Early Fears, 
p. 195). Every year the place grew in beauty and in charm ; 
and so well were his measures taken for bringing the results 
of the highest skill and science to bear upon the land, that, 
unlike most amatour agriculturists, he made his farming 
pay. In this result he took an especial pride. Any one with 
means at his command can improve land, hut to make costly 
improvements pay for themselves is the test of practical 
forethought and wise economy, on which, in all human affairs, 
the Prince set the greatest store. 

Before settling down in town for the coming Parliamentary 
season, which promised to be one of unusual interest and 
activity, two of those visits were paid by the Queen and 
Prince, which afforded so much gratification to their hosts, 
and also to the inhabitants of the districts where they were 

* 1 It is pleasant, ’ says Lady Lyttelton, writing from Osborne (Oth. August, 
184G), ‘ to seo how earnestly Prince Albert tries to (lo the best about this place, 
giving work to as many labourers as possible, but not making any baste, so 
as to make it last, and keep at a stoady useful pitch, not to oyer-escite the 
market. His bailiff (I moan, of course, tho Quoen’s) hns dismissed quantities 
of men lately, because it is havvost time, that they may work for others, tplling 
thorn nil, that the moment any man is out of employment, he is to come back 
here, and will, without fail, find work to do. This is doing good very wisely.’ 
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made. The first of these was to the Duke of Buckingham at 
Stowo, to which they went on the 14th of January. The 
splendour of their reception was only equalled by the con- 
spicuous courtesy of the lordly owner of this magnificent 
place, who spared no effort to prove his devotion to the 
Sovereign, or his respect for her Consort, After a two 
days’ stay, and a brief return to Windsor Castle, the Queeu 
and Prince went, upon the 20th, to visit the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Strathfielilsaye, which, if less magnificent than 
Stowe, more than made up for this by the interest which 
attached to its owner. The Duke had long looked forward 
to the pleasure of receiving Her Majesty under his roof, and 
it was obvious from all that passed on this occasion, that no 
higher gratification could have been given to his old age 
than to see his wish thus realised. ‘The Duke,’ mites 
Mr. Anson, ‘ takes the Queen in to dinner, and sits by Iler 
Majesty, and after dinner gets up and says, “With Your 
Majesty’s permission, I give the health of Her Majesty,” 
and then the same for the Prince. They then adjourn to the 
library, and the Duke sits on the sofa hy the Queen for the 
rest of the evening, until eleven o’clock, the Prince and the 
gentlemen being scattered about in the library or the billiard- 
room, which opens into it. In a large conservatory beyond, 
the hand of tiro Duke’s Grenadier regiment plays through the 
evening .’ 1 

After the usual two days’ stay, the Queen and Prince 
returned, on the 23rd of January, to Windsor Castle. The 

4 Mr. Anson also notos, that the Duke, under provocation from certain 
‘curious impertinents,’ had put up a large notice in tho grounds, desiring that 
people who wish to see the house may drive up to tho hall-door and ring the 
hell, hut that they are to abstain from walking on tho flagstones and looking 
in at the windows 1 The papers of tho day contained the following charac- 
teristic reply by the Duko to an application from some newspaper for admission 
to note the particulars of the Boyal visit: ‘F. M, the Duke of ‘Wellington 

presents his compliments to Mr. , nnd begs to say he does not see wlmt 

his house at Ktrathfieldbaye has to do with the public pross.’ 
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opening of Parliament was now imminent. 4 On the 4th of 
February,’ the Prince writes to Stoekmar, ‘ Parliament is to 
bo opened, and then the Ministry will have their hands full. 
Peel proves himself a sagacious, honourable statesman.’ 

The Royal Speech, delivered by Her Majesty in person, 
after referring to the recent visits of the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of the French in very cordial terms, announced 
two great measures, — both of which might be expected to 
encounter the most formidable opposition. One of these was 
a scheme of fiscal Reform, based upon a continuance of the 
Income Tax beyond the term of three years for which it 
had been originally granted, while the other had for its aim 
the ‘ improving and extending the opportunities for academical 
education in Ireland.’ As the event proved, the financial 
programme of the Ministry, when developed, was found to he 
based on principles so sound, that its details were carried 
rapidly through Parliament with triumphant majorities. 
The other measure was of a twofold character, proposing, 
on the one hand, the establishment of Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, which should ho open to all without 
religious distinction, and, on the other, the increase of the 
annual grant to Maynooth from 9,000 1 . to 30,000£. ; and it 
provoked such a storm of opposition as could only have hecn 
withstood hy a Minister who was not to be shaken by clamour 
from a deeply rooted conviction, and who at the same time 
felt that he had at his hack the support of a vast proportion 
of the independent thinkers of the eotmtxy. 

The last of these measures lost to Sir Robert Peel the 
support in the Cabinet of one of the most conspicuous of its 
members, Mr. Gladstone. It is thus that the Prince (8th 
February, 1845) announces the opening of the campaign to 
Baron Stoekmar : — 


i 
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"We have of late been very active. Peel has had 
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to reconstruct his whole government. Mr. Gladstone has 
retired upon the Catholic question. He has no objection to 
the measure — nay, he will support it — but thinks lie has 
written something in a book of his {The State in its rela- 
tions with the Church, 1839) which prevents him from 
taking part in it as Minister. . . . 5 

* The death of Lord St. Germans has removed Lord Elliot 
to the Upper House, and vacated the Secretaryship for 
Ireland. The following are the changes. Lord Lincoln has 
entered the Cabinet, ancl also Mr. Sidney Herbert as Secre- 
tary at War. Sir Thomas Fremantle is Secretary for Ire- 
land, Lord Dalliousie has become President of the Board of 
Trade, and Sir George Clerk Vice-President in his stead, Mr. 
Corry Secretary of the Admiralty in room of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and Mr. II. Fitzroy (ltothschild’s brother-in-law) 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, in room of Corry. Mr. Card- 
well (a most distinguished young man) replaces Sir G. Clerk 
at the Treasury. ... Sir E. Kuatchbull has still to be 
induced to resign, Mr. Bingham Baring to become Pay- 
master, and Lord Jocelyn to take his place as Secretary of 
the India Board. 

‘ Peel has opened the campaign well : the Queen’s Speech 
was very friendly towards France, and the address was 
carried nomine dissentiente, after a very bitter speech against 
the Ministry bv Lord John. 

‘ The Catholic Question, the renewal of the Income Tax, 
and reduction of other duties by way of compensation, large 
additional votes for the Navy, are the chief items of the 
Ministerial programme. The Opposition, on the other hand, 

s The only important point on this head pressed hy Mx. Gladstone in his 
speech on the Address (4th Februnry, 1845) was tide: ‘I have a strong 
conviction, speaking under ordinary circumstances, and as a general rule, that 
those who have borne the most solemn testimony to a partic ular view of a great 
constitutional question ought uot to be parties responsible for proposals which 
involve a material departure from them.’ Hansard, vol. lxxyii. p. 79, 
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will make their chief stand on the Game Laws, and get up a 
popular feeling against the landowners because of their field 
sports.’ 

It was one, and not the least of the merits of Sir Robert 
Peel as a financier, that ho had introduced the practice of 
being ready with his Budget at a very early period of the 
Session. Accordingly, within ten days after Parliament met 
he was able to devolope to the House of Commons one of the 
boldest and most comprehensive schemes of fiscal Reform 
which hud ever been brought forward, in a speech, which will 
always be regarded as a masterpiece of clear exposition and 
weighty argument. The outlines of his scheme are sketched 
with such admirable closeness and precision in the letter by 
the Prince presently to he quoted, that any further statement 
of them would he superfluous. In the course of his speech, 
the Premier took occasion, in terms peculiarly gratifying to 
the Prince, to call attention to the fact, that the recent 
visits of Royal and Imperial personages had involved no 
additional expense to the country. Thanks to his reforms 
in tire administration and management of the Royal House- 
hold, which had established economy without abridging 
any of the appropriate munificence of the arrangements, the 
Civil List had been fully adequate to the extra demands 
made upon it by the magnificent receptions given to the 
Sovereigns of Russia and France. No one knew better than 
Sir Robert Peel how much this result was due to the saga- 
city and firmness of the Prince, under circumstances of no 
ordinary difficulty, for he had been consulted by the Prince, 
and his approval secured, at every stage of the arrangements. 

‘ Here,’ said Sir Robort Peel, ‘ I may he permitted to say, that 
any Executive Government that would have a due regard to the 
exercise of a wise and judicious economy could not do better 
than follow the example which has been set them by the control 
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exercised over Her own expenditure by tbe Sovereign. A settle- 
ment was made of tbe Civil List on Her accession to tho throne 
On tlie occasion of Her marriage no addition was made to that 
Civil List. It has pleased God to bless that marriage by the 
birth of four children, which has made a considerable additional 
demand upon the Civil List. In the course of last year three 
Sovereigns visited this country ; two of them the most powerful 
Sovereigns in the habitable globe — tho Emperor of Russia and 
the King of the French. Those visits of necessity created a 
considerable increase of expenditure ; hut through that wise 
sjestem of economy, which is tho only source of time magnificence, 
Her Majesty was enabled to meet every charge, and to give a 
reception to those Sovereigns, which struck every one by its 
magnificence, without adding one tittle to tho burdens of the 
country. And I am not required on the part of Her Majesty, to 
press for the extra expenditure of ono single shilling on account 
of these unforeseen causes of increased expenditure. I think 
that to state this is only due to the personal credit of Her 
Majesty, who insists upon it that there shall he every magnifi- 
cence required by Her station, hut without inourring a single 
debt.’ 

In this language the Prince knew there was a triumph also 
for Baron Stockmar, who had guided the counsels of the 
Queen and himself in initiating and carrying through the 
Household reforms, which had been attended with such happy 
results. He therefore enclosed this part of the Minister’s 
speech in the same letter, which ga\e a summary of the 
Ministerial Budget : — 

4 Dear Stockmar, — . . . Peel surprised the world with his 
financial statements the day before yesterday. The surplus 
is 5,800,000£. ; consequently, even although tho Income Tax 
should he taken off, despite the enormous reduction of taxes 
in the tariff of 1842, and again last year upon wool, sugar, 
&c., the revenue is brought up to such a condition as still to 
show a surplus. "What elasticity in tbe resources of this 
country and of trade generally I Emboldened by this great 
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result of bis manipulation, he purpose-, going- farther, a-dcs 
for the Income Tax for tliroe years more, and takes oft at 
one stroke all export duties,, including those upon coals, the 
duty upon auctions, the whole duty of 300 pel- cent, upon 
glass, the whole import duties upon cotton, reduces the duty 
upon sugar from 28s. to 14s., lets in dye-woods and hoop-, fiee, 
and erases altogether fioin the Exei-e book 300 ‘•mailer 
ai tides, which, under the taiiff of 1842, pay customs duties. 
By this immense relief will be gi\en to the poorer classes, 
trade and industry will be revived, and in tlieir elasticity Peel 
has such confidence, that he expects to lie quite able by 1848 
to show an adequate revenue without the Income Tax. 

‘ In this state of matters he has asked for the Navy and 
Ordnance estimates an inciease of a million and a half, to 
place England’s power at sea in a more worthy light before 
the world, whilst for the security of our ports seven sail of 
the line are always to he available in the Channel, and three 
on foreign stations. I think that in this a renewed guarantee 
is given for tlio peace of Europe. 

‘ I send herewith a portion of the speech which has refer- 
ence to the Court, and is said to have produced a good effect. 

‘Brighton, lfilh February, 1843 ' 

Before this letter reached Baron Stoebnaar, he had replied 
to the Prince’s letter of the 8th. The measures which it 
announced had hi3 entire sympathy. He was fully prepared 
for the outburst of quasi-religious excitement, which was 
certain to he provoked by the proposal of the increased grant 
to Maynooth. But he had weighed its influence thoroughly, 
and felt confident that the time had come, when the highest 
conditions of state policy required that it should be met by 
firm resistance. What he would have thought of a states- 
man who should have yielded to it may he seen by a passage 
of his answer to the Prince. ‘ Religious intolerance lias 
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always been to my mind the surest proof, that a man lias no 
aptitude for the art of governing men. This intolerance is 
partly due to weakness in the intellectual faculty, partly to 
want of a genial temperament ( Qemuth ), partly to both.’ 
He was glad, therefore, to find that Peel, in bringing for- 
ward this measure, was not hampered by any hesitation or 
conflict of opinion among the members of his Cabinet. ‘ If 
he only keeps his health,’ he says in conclusion, ‘and does 
not allow himself to be shaken from his opinions — that is, if 
on all occasions he resigns rather than give way to the un- 
reasonable demands of his own party, then I have no doubt 
be will weather the Parliamentary campaign this time, as 
he did the last, with benefit to the country and honour to 
himself.’ 

Writing again to tho Prince a few days later ( 28 th 
February) after he had read Peel’s financial exposition, he 
says : — 

‘ I follow with close attention the course of Peel’s financial 
measures. So far as I can form a judgment at this distance, 
his principled appear thoroughly sound. Heaven grant him 
success ! Ho deserves it, for he fights fairly, and whatever 
his enemies may say, he serves his country truly and un- 
selfishly. I honour, for my part, truth and unselfishness more 
than all else that gives worth to men. 

‘ That part of his speech which referred to the Court I had 
already read, as also, somewhat later, another speech, which 
refers to Your Royal Highness alone. What can it he which 
has led to the re-opening of that report ? . . , Meanwhile, on 
this head I write a word of warning and entreaty. Never 
abandon your firm, lofty, powerful, impregnable position, in 
order to run after trifles (turn Schmetterlinge zu haschen). 
You have the substance: stick by it for the good of your 
wife and children, and do not suffer yourself to be seduced 
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even by tlie wishes of affection into bartering substance for 
show.’ 

The allusion in the concluding part of this letter is to 
the revival of an unfounded report, that the title of King 
Consort was about to be conferred upon the Prince. It was, 
no doubt, the fact that, so far hack as 1841, Her M.ijot\, 
painfully impressed by the annmaloub position of tlio Ihince, 
had wished that this might he (lone. In the words of hex- 
own Journal , (28th December, 1841), ‘He ought to be, and 
is above me in everything really, and therefore I wish that 
he should he equal in rank to me.’ Unknown to the Prince, 
she had fully camassed the subject with Baron Stockmar. 
She found liim, however, strongly opposed to the suggestion ; 
and, by Her Majesty’s desire, he took means to ascertain 
the opinions of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. They 
both concurred in the conclusion he had himself arrived at. 
In common with himself, they felt how desirable it was to 
have a clear recognition of the status of the Prince. But 
although there was nothing in the Constitution expressly 
against such a title, a King Consort without joint sovereignty 
w r ould he a novelty, and no provision for such a condition of 
things existed in the Constitution. It was therefore decided 
to abandon the project, and to leave to time and circumstance 
to suggest some solution of the difficulty, wdien the Prince 
should he better known by the nation, and the general current 
of opinion should justify some decided action. 

Her Majesty’s feeling on the subject could not he known, 
•even within the intimacy of the Court circle, without some 
hint of it finding its way into general society. Probably, too, 
the views of Sir Robert Peel were not unknown ; and it may 
have been thought by his adversaries, — ignorant and, it may 
be, disinclined to believe, how impossible it was for Her 
Majesty to he swayed in such a matter by any personal eon- 
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fdderauuntq — tliat advantage might he taken of his supposed 
hostility to her cherished nish to weaken his influence as a 
Minister. It is difficult, at least, to divine any other reason 
for the appearance, in the Morning Chrcmicle, at this time, 
of a paragraph stating that it was rumoured, ‘ and wo believe 
on good authority,’ that the title of King Consort was about 
to he conferred upon the Prince. This, the paragraph con- 
tinued. with an obviously unfriendly reference to the Prince 
himself, ‘ will, we presume, he preliminary to a demand for 
an increased grant.’ On the 17th of February, Mr. Peter 
Borthwick put the question to Sir - Robert Peel in the House 
of Commons, whether there was any truth in the rumour, 
adding, while he did so, ‘that it was sufficiently absurd to 
contradict itself.’ In reply, Sir Robert said that if this were 
so, it was rather hard that he should be put to the ordeal of 
answering the question. ‘ Inferences,’ he continued, ‘ were 
sometimes drawn from silence, when, on the whole, silence 
would be the best possible course to observe ; lmt to guard 
against the possibility of any erroneous inferences, he would 
state, for the information of the bon. gentleman, that that 
paragraph was wholly without foundation.’ — Hansard , vol. 
lxxvii., p. 530. 

In his reply to Baron Stockmar, the Prince was able to 
relieve the apprehensions upon this head, which had been ex- 
pressed by his friend. At the same time, he was able to give 
him an assurance on another subject, which could scarcely 
have been less gratifying, as it was in entire conformity 
with the views which the Baron had himself expressed to 
Lord Aberdeen two years before, when, as already stated 
(p. 150, st/pm), they had discussed the suggestion that the 
Prince should he the next Commander-in-Chief. 

‘Dear Stockmar, — . . . The Royal Consort discussion 
was excessively unpleasant. The Morning Chronicle con- 
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tuined an .uticlc about il, “on tin* Lr-t authmih," „ud -o 
piovoked a now 'paper control er'y, and ultimati lv tliequt -turn 
ot Mi. Boitlnuek. The subject was ncior di-c.^-id Inn. 
and the a Hair min-t lime bwn a pit te of Oppo-ition tat fit s 
to -ipieeze Peel between Victoria and the public, lb , too, 
was startled, and was afraid ‘-the authority” might luiio 
emanated from the (Joint. I seized the oppoitmuty to di'CU" 
the ipie'tion with him thoroughly, and also that of the Coiu- 
mandeiship-in-Ckief. . . . 

‘ With regard to the title, the up 'hot wa=, that it is power 
and not titles which are ("teemed here, that the public an* 
inclined to attach ridicule to e\ ery thing of the suit, that 
there is a lack of good piecedents, that there are great con- 
stitutional difficulties, &e. 

‘In regard to the Commandership-in-Chief, it was, that the 
Army would he greatly pleaded by it, — that politically it would 
be the best arrangement, but that I should have to do the 
whole work myself, and must not delegate it to anybody 
else, if I am to he a real gainer by the appointment, — tin t 
this would absorb all my time and attention, aiul it is a 
question whether it is light to sacrifice for such an offer the 
duties which I owe to Victoria and to the education of our 
children. 

‘ Peel regards my pieseut position as extremely good, and 
thinks that, all in all, Monarchy ne\er stood so well. He 
says, that despite the encroachments of demociacy, “there 
was something (considering the sex of the Sovereign, the 
private character of the family, &c.) in the position, that 
worked strongly on the feelings of the nation.” 5 

1 Bucfaughum Palace, Oth March, 1815 ’ 

By the middle of March, the financial measures of tlie 
Government had passed the ordeal of the House of Commons. 
Viewed as they were with the utmost favour by the great 
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body of Lbe nation, this result was not to he arrested by the 
criticism to which some of the details were subjected hy the 
advocates of particular interests which they threatened to 
affect, or hy those who saw in them further signs of the Free 
Trade policy on which Sir Robert Peel had entered. But an 
incessant fire of invective and personal reproach from both 
sides of the House for the adoption of a policy, against 
which so many of his former acts and speeches might he 
quoted, taxed his constancy and self-command to the utmost, 
almost overborne as he was by the weight and multiplicity of 
the claims upon his attention. ‘ Peel works so hard,’ Her 
Majesty writes (25th March), ‘ and has so much to do, that 
sometimes he says he does not know how he is to get through 
it all.’ ‘ In these days,’ the same letter says, ‘ a minister that 
require some encouragement, for the abuse and difficulties 
lit* has to contend with are dreadful.’ Under this feeling, 
Her Majesty had sent to her Minister for his perusal a 
letter, speaking in warm terms of his policy, which she had 
received from King Leopold, and at the same time intimated 
her intention to act as sponsor to his grandchild, the son of 
Lord and Lady Villiers. In his reply to this communication 
(25th March), after acknowledging on behalf of Lady Peel 
and himself ‘the signal mark of Your Majesty’s gracious 
kindness and favour, which Your Majesty intends to confer 
upon them, and the family of Lord Jersey,’ Sir Robert Peel 
continues : — 

‘ Sir R. Peel is scarcely less obliged to Your Majesty for your 
goodness in communicating to him the favourable opinion which 
King Leopold has boon pleased to express of the course of public 
policy, pursued, with the sanction, and frequently under the special 
directions of Your Majesty, by Sir R. Peel. His Majesty has an 
intimate knowledge of this country, and is just so far removed 
from the scene of political contention here, as to be able to take a 
clear and dispassionate view of the motives aDd acts of public 
men. Sir R. Peel looks to no other reward, apart from Your 
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Majesty's Invomulile opinion, than that posterity shall hercaft- r 
confirm the judgment of Kina; Leopold, rhat Sir Ii.Pcel wn- a 
true and faithful servant of Your Majesty, ami used the powi r 
committed to him for the maintenance of the honour anil just 
prerogatives of the Crown, and the advancement of the pnhlio 
welfare. He would indeed have been utterly unworthy, if, after 
the generous confidence and support which he has invariably 
received from Your Majesty, he could have used power for any 
other purposes ! ’ 

A few days after this letter was written, the Muynootli Hill 
was introduced and read a first time on the 3rd of April. No 
one can look back at the debates which then commenced with- 
out appreciating in their full force ‘the abuse tend difficulties’ 
referred to by Her Majesty, with which Sir Hubert Peel had 
to contend. If the debates of more recent days are less ani- 
mated by invective, or less brilliant with the half truths of 
which epigrams are made, they are at least less personal, and 
le.-s calculated to embitter the days and nights, which must 
under any circumstances be all too anxious, of the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown. After six nights of stormy 
debate, the second reading of the Bill was carried on the 
18th of April, hy a majority of 147 in a House of 4b U 
members. At every subsequent stage the hostility to the 
measure was renewed, but without success, and it was not 
till the 21st of May that it passed the third reading of the 
Lower House by a majority of 133. 

Writing from Claremont to Baron Stockmar, on the 13th 
of April, whilst the discussions on the second reading were at 
their height, the Prince says : — 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — . . . We are in the midst of the most 
fearful agitation. Sir Eobert has brought forward his May- 
nooth Bill, and has two-thirds of his own party against 
him. The Whigs are compelled to support him, but 
naturally they do this in such a way as to do him as much 
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harm as possible. Of bigotry, uncharitableness, intolerance, 
and spite there is no end. A whole torrent ol‘ Petitions 
laden with these is poured into Parliament. A single mem- 
ber laid 100 two days ago upon the table of the House of 
Commons, and of theso several wore for Sir Itohovt’s impeach- 
ment. Gladstone speaks and voles now for the Bill, and 
strangely enough, although his doing so is at variance with 
his most cherished feelings. 6 Sir ffobert Inglis heads the 
Opposition, Lord Ashley, Mr. Thomas Duucninbo, and 
I\Ir. Disraeli light in tire front ranks. . . . 

‘The Opposition (the Liberals, 1 mean) have given notice 
of a motion which Mr. Ward is to bring forward against Sir 
JJ. Peel’s Bill, to the effect “ that the money for the increase 
t o Maynoolh should not he paid by the people, but. be taken 
from the revenues of the Protestant. Church in Ireland.” 
This is to he so put, that the Tories can vote in favour of it, 
and so Peel he left in a pitiful minority. ITe, on tho other 
hand, declares that he will carry through the Bill, and that 
goes a great way. 

1 Claremont, 13th April, 1816.’ 

The taunts which wore so freely hurled at the Premier by 
friend and foo for adopting a policy of conciliation to Ireland 
at variance with so many of the old prejudices of tho party, 
which lie was presumed to represent, wore no doubt the legiti- 
mate weapons of party warfare. Tlioy left, it is true, the real 
question at issue — the inhorent justice and wisdom of the 
measure — wholly untouched. But this could mitigate but 
little tho pain of having to stand the brunt night after night 

0 ' Dooply chorishod prodiloetions ’ are Mr, Gladstone's -words, as given in 
Hansard's report of tho Mnynooth Dob.ilo (lltli April, 1846), and they drow 
upon him the flro of tho Hon. G-oorgo Hmytke, one of tho foremost ot those 
brilliant skirmishers of the Young England party, who in those days lost no 
opportunity of harassing tho flnnks of Sir Eobort Peel’s administration, oven 
whon, as in this case, they voted for his meusuros. 
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of home thrusts like the following — comparatively temperate 
as it was — and to feel at the same time how impossible it was 
to meet them hy such arguments as are alone mailable amid 
the passions of debate : — 

‘ All those fierce spirits, 1 said Macaulay, speaking on the 14 tli 
of April, ‘ whom you hallooed on to harass us, now turn round 
ami begin to worry you. The Orangeman raises his war-whoop : 
Exeter Hall sots up its bray : Mr. Macneile shudders to see more 
costly cheer thau ever provided for the priests of Bnal at tho 
table of the Queen : and the Protestant Operatives of Dublin call 
for impeachments in exceedingly had English. But what did yon 
expect ? Did you think, when, to serve your turn, yon called tho 
devil up, that it was as easy to lay him as to raise him ? Did 
you think, when yon wont on, session after session, thwarting and 
reviling those whom yon know to be in the right, and flattering all 
tho worst passions of those whom yon knew to be in the wrong, 
that the day of reckoning would never come ? It has come. 1 

Excellent rhetoric. But what statesman has not at some 
time laid himself open to this species of personal reproach ? 
Not all statesmen, however, have the courage not to he 
daunted hy it, even where higher considerations are at stake 
than a party triumph, or a consistency which, however re- 
spectable, is certainly incompatible with tho growth of every 
active and observant mind. It is one of the functions of 1 he 
(Sovereign of a Constitutional Monarchy, as these were under- 
stood hy tho Queen and Prince, especially in times of violent 
party conflict, to look at tho issuos raised hy great public 
measures with eyes undimmod by tho clouds of party feeling-, 
and to value them only as they arc, to the best of their 
judgment, designed for tho ultimate welfare of the state. 
Satisfied of this, the Minister was most likely to command 
their respect who was not to he deterred hy ‘threats of 
pain or ruin,’ or by the phantoms of opinions which he had 
outgrown, from doing what he conceived the actual eircum- 
al "now of the hour seemed t.n demand. 
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Deeply sensible of the courage and distinguished ability 
with which Sir Eobert Peel had vindicated the present 
measure, in the face of an opposition which numbered more 
than 100 of his own party, and was envenomed by a rancour 
in which the amenities of public life woro too frequently for- 
gotten, Her Majesty had considered whether there wore any 
means bv which she could mark her sense of the importance 
of the measure, and also her confidence in tho Minister who 
hail brought it forward. With this view, Lord Aberdeen 
was asked, whether it would be desirable on public grounds, 
and personally gratifying to Sir Eobert Peel, to offer him 
flie Order of the Garter. The only difficulty entertained by 
Lord Aberdeen was tile personal scruple which be bad reason 
to anticipate, from what he knew of his friend and leader, 
might, he felt about accepting so distinguished an honour. 
He therefore undertook to sound him upon the subject. The 
result is well known. If ho could think, was Sir Eobert 
Peel’s reply, that to accept would forward the measure he 
had in hand, and thereby advance tho sorvice of tho Hove- 
red gn, he should not hesitate to do so. But he saw no reason 
for such a conclusion. It was well known, that ho possessed 
Her Majesty’s confidence, and tho general impression to that, 
effect would not be strengthened by this mark of her favour. 
Ar far as personal feeliug went, he would rather declino it. 
He sprang from the people, and was essentially of the people, 
and such an honour in his case would he misapplied. His 
heart was not set upon titles of honour, or social distinctions. 
His reward lay in Her Majesty’s confidence, of which by 
many indications she had given him the fullest assurance, 
and when he loft her service the only distinction he covoted 
was, that she should say to him, ‘ You have been a faithful 
servant, and have done yoiu' duty to your country and to 
myself.’ 

The Maynooth Bill was still in Committee, when Parlia- 
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merit adjourned for the Whitsun holidays on the 9th of May. 
The next day the Prince writes to Baron Stockmar : — 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — Hero we are at the Whitsun holidays, 
when the weary combatants in Parliament and the tired-out 
epicureans fly from town for a little fresh air. We do 
the same, exhausted partly by business, partly by the so- 
called social pleasures, and are off at noon to-day to the Isle of 
Wight with Charles (Prince Leiniugen), who has been with 
us for four days, and the two oldest children. Osborne is 
bought, and, with some adjoining farms, which we have also 
bought, makes a domain of 1,500 acres in a ring fence. 

‘ The religious warfare continues, hut Pee] is a gainer by 
the lengthened duration of the debate, which is now ad- 
journed to the 19th, as the excitement, which has been in a 
great measure produced by extraneous stimulants, will not 
hold out so long. 

‘ The weather is frightfully cold and disagreeable, still both 
crops and grass promise well. 

1 Buckingham Pnluco, 10 th May, 1845 ,’ 

The prediction here made that the Ministry gained by the 
duration of the Debate was verified by the result. This was 
shown by the large majority in a very full house, which 
marked its final stage in the House of Commons, and by an 
equally overwhelming majority on the third reading (16th 
June) in the House of Lords. 

It is said by Mr. Disraeli, in his I/ife of Lord George 
Bentinck ( Chapter I.), that, * practically speaking, the Con- 
servative Government at the end of the Session of 1 845 was 
stronger than even at the commencement of the Session of 
1842.’ 7 Such was not, however, the opinion of its leader. 


7 The rest of tho paragraph, ns representing the view taken of the situation 
hy one who was perhaps too warmly engugod in the struggle to soe its whole 
bearings, is not unimportant. ‘If they hail forfeited the hearts of thoir ad- 
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N ol -withstanding the success of liis chief measures, the events 
of flic session had been sufficient to satisfy Mir Robert Peel 
that his tenure of office had become most precarious. Jlis 
own position there was uncomfortable and uncertain, and be 
thought it Jiis duty at this time to prepare the Queen and 
the Prince, through the medium of Lord Aberdeen, for the 
possibility of a Ministerial crisis. Nothing, be explained, 
but a conviction of the absolute necessity for a change would 
induce him to subject Her Majesty to the embarrassment which 
it involved, but the condition of parties was such, that at any 
moment it might become inevitable. 

It has long boon accepted as understood, that it was Sir 
Robert Peel’s opinion, in common willi that of Mr. Canning, 
that the Prime Minister should be in the, House of Commons. 
Such was bis opinion for a great part of bis career ; but, his 
experience of the last four years had led him to a different 
conclusion. Among Mr. Anson’s Memoranda of this period, 
lie reports a conversation with Lord Aberdeen, in which this 
change in Sir Robert Peel’s views was fully canvassed. The 
amount of work imposed upon the first Minist er in the House 
of Commons, in addition to what he had to go through else- 
where, waB too great for any human strength. In the House 
of Lords the Premier would escape the necessity for being 
in a position to vindicate all the details of administration, 
and to answer tho multiplicity of questions on all sorts of 
subjects, the putting of which Iras almost degenerated into a 
vice. He had therefore come to the conclusion that it was 
there he ought to he. 

In his own, case lie found it less embarrassing to take the 
wholo load in the House of Commons, than to delegate any 

lioreuts, thoy lmd not lost their votos ; while both in rnrlianiont and in tlia 
country they hail succoodod m appropriating a muss of looso superficial opinion 
not trammelled by party tios, and which eomphiconLly recognised in tin ir 
nu'iiwvcs the gradual and moderate fulfilment of a Laitudimmn polioy both 

in (ihinpli “Tifl <5hnte.’ 
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part of this fluty to subordinate members of tlie Cabinet. 
Ho had, accordingly, done so, except in respect to the Home 
Office, where everything was left to Sir James Graham. The 
fatigue was overwhelming of getting- up cases daily, to 
answer quest ious, many of them, especially in regard to 
Foreign Politics, on subjects wholly new to him. Much as 
he liked his position, he was often worn out with the strain 
upon his brain and feelings, baited and badgered as he was 
by both sides of the Houses, and, if ho had only his own 
inclination to consult, he would he glad to he relieved of his 
responsibilities. The old landmarks of party were rapidly 
disappearing ; and, but that all experience was adverse to 
Coalitions, he would have looked forward to the probability of 
a fusion of parties, as, except on the question of the Irish 
Church (which, again, was regarded with conflicting view's by 
men of both sides), there was hardly a shade of difference in 
their opinions. 

The events of tho next few months showed how well 
grounded were Sir Robert Peel’s anticipation that a Minis- 
terial crisis was not far off. He had carried the gieat 
measures of the Session, including- that for tho Endowment 
of what had at once been denounced by its religious opponents 
as { the godless College's,’ but his success had been due 1o the 
votes of tho Opposition. Even those for whose immediate 
advantage his Irish policy had been designed, accepted with 
a grudge tho boon which was offered to them, and already 
apprehensions wore entertained by far-sighted politicians, 
that it would not he attended with the healing influences 
upon Irish party feeling which lmd been anticipated. This 
seems to have struck Baron fitockmar, and found expression 
in the following letter to the Prince. The letter to which it 
is an answer has, unfortunately, not been preserved : — 

‘So far as distance and my imperfect means of information 
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allow, I follow the course of public events anxiously and 
closely. That in the Irish question, — the vital one of all, — 
my good Sir .Robert has had, relatively speaking, but a 
moderate success, troubles me. Again and again I ask 
myself to what this shortcoming- is mainly due. I may be 
wrong, and my opinion, I fear, may moreover appear to Sir 
Robert like presumption, still I cannot refrain from avowing, 
that to me the main reason of the inadequate result seems to 
be this, that a political question which is intimately mixed 
up with the essence of Catholicism 1 r handled by a Protes- 
tant Minister and a Protesi ant majority. By the nature of 
things Sir Robert cannot got out of bis Protestant skin, and 
just as little can the Protestant majority of the House of 
Commons do so. I therefore charge the Minister as well as 
his advisers with lacking true knowledge of tho nature of 
Catholicism ; and in an emnrgenoy like the present an iut i- 
rnato knowledge of its nature is of the utmost importance, 
l'or all legislative measures which tho Minister can bring 
into play, for the purpose of establishing a good relation bo- 
twcon Protestant England and the Catholics, must in all 
respects be framed from tiro Catholic point of view. Were 
I an English Minister, before I decided on adopting any 
legislative measure, I would cause inquiry to bo made by a 
Catholic on whoso loyalty as well as hiB political sagacity 
I could rely, whether the measiu-e were really in substance and 
form calculated to meet Catholic wants and feelings ; and, 
acting upon this conviction, I would, for example, have en- 
trusted the initiative in the preparation of the Bequests Bill 
(if possible) to a Catholic, rosorving to tho Government thc^ 
defensive control over it. 

‘ In tho present phase of the Irish entanglement, the Con- 
fessional Question assumes a merely secondary place. The 
entanglement itself is essentially a state question, including 
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no doubt a lehgious element of considerable moment, but 
still primarily a political question, which can only be decided 
in the arena of practical politics. Nothing- would more 
retard its satisfactory decision, than that the Confessional 
element, either through intrigue or blunder, should acquire 
a predominating influence in the discussion. Then most 
assuredly it woidd cease to be a special home British ques- 
tion, and woidd drop into the category of the Confessional 
controversies of tiro day, and at the same time throw one 
very heavy weight the move into the scale of those Confes- 
sional wranglinga of which the Protestant section of Great 
Britain has already too many. 

* Viuiiua, 10th Juno, ISIS.’ 

The state of Ireland had by this time again become a 
source of great uneasiness. It had been hoped that the 
Queen woidd, in the course of the autumn, have been able to 
carry out lier well-kuown desire to visit the country. In 
May an Address by the Corporation of Dublin had been pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, in which it was stated that the mere 
rumour that sho intended to visit Ireland had filled every 
heart with gladness ; and they pledged themselves, that, 
‘ warmly as she had been greeted elsewhere, her Irish sub- 
jects slioidd not be exceeded in the true and hearty welcome, 
which with united voice should hail her on landing on their 
shores.’ That they had the best reason for giving this as- 
surance became very apparent, when, in a subsequent year, 
tbe contemplated visit was paid. But, in the reply to this 
address, tho Queen, while assuring them, that ‘ whenever she 
might bo enabled to receive in Ireland the promised welcome, 
she should rely with confidence upon the loyalty and affection 
of lior faithful subjects,’ was unable to assign a date for what 
was looked forward to with so much eagerness. The condi- 
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lion of the country was far fiom satisfactory. The Repeal 
Agitation liarl boon resumed, agrarian crime was on the in- 
crease, and an unusually wet summer wit h the prospect of a 
bad harvest, and the tirst symptoms of the potato disease, 
wliich was soon to play so disastrous a part in t lie history of 
the country, had not tended to improve the aspect of affairs. 
Once more, therefore, it was deemed advisable to postpone 
the Royal visit ; and, in its stead, a plan was formed for a 
brief tour by way of the Rhine to Saxony — a country which 
had naturally a strong attraction for the Queen, as the home 
of so many of her kindred, and still more as the birth-place 
of the Prince. 

Meanwhile, the progress of events was watched liy both 
Hie Queen and Prince with no ordinary anxiety. Nor was 
this diminished by the apprehension, that Live management 
of affairs might soon pass from the hands of a statesman, 
whose sagacity had been proved by the increased prosperity 
of the country since his accession to power in 1841, and 
whose single-minded devotion to its best interests they had 
such good reason to know. The work of the Session was 
virtually over, when the Prince wrote to Baron Slookmur as 
follows : — 

‘Dear Stockmar, — Our property pleases us better and 
better every day, and is a most appropriate place of residence 
for us. It gives us the opportunity of inspecting the Ex- 
perimental Squadron (wliich consists of 5 sail of the line, 
4 frigates, and several steam-vessels), and of having it 
manoeuvred before us. Since the war no such Scot has been 
assembled on the English coast, and it 1ms this additional 
interest, that every possible now invention and discovery in 
the naval department will be tried. 

* In politics we are drawing near the close of one of the 
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most remarkable sittings of Parliament. Peel has carried 
through everything with immense majorities, but it is cer- 
tain he has no longer any stable Parliamentary support. 
His party is quite broken up, and the Opposition has as 
many different opinions and principles as heads. 

‘ Buckingham Palace, 18tli July, 18-1 o.’ 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Our the 9th of August Parliament was prorogued by the 
Queen in person; and the same evening Her Majesty and 
the Prince, attended by Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool, 
Lady Gainsborough, Lady Canning, Mr. Anson, and Sir 
J ames Clark, sailed from Woolwich for Antwerp in the Royal 
yacht. Two days before Lord Campbell had asked in the 
House of Lords, whether it was not Ilor Majesty's intention, 
before leaving England, to appoint Lords Justices for tlio 
Administration of the Royal functions during her absence 
abroad, a measure which he contended was demanded by 
constitutional precedent. The reply of the Lord Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst) negatived the assumption that any such proce- 
dure was enjoined by the Constitution, or required by prece- 
dent. On the occasion of the Royal visit to Eu, the opinion 
of Sir Frederick Pollock and Sir William Follett had been 
taken ; this was the conclusion then arrived at, and in which 
he himself entirely concurred. The question was simply one 
of expediency. Whatever might with perfect propriety have 
been required in former reigns, when the Continent was in 
a troubled state, and journeys were difficult and tedious, no 
necessity for such a formality existed now, when all was 
tranquil, and the Qucon could return in two days from the 
farthest point to which she was going. Her Majesty was to 
he accompanied, moreover, by a Secretary of State, and any 
act which she could do as a Sovereign would have as much 
validity and effect if done on the continent of Europo as if 
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it were done within lier own dominions. With this expla- 
nation, the point raised by Lord Campbell appears to have 
been taken as definitively settled. 1 

The previous fortnight had been passed by the Queen and 
Prince in their new island home, whore the delicious air and 
the beautiful scenery of the southern side of the island were 
especially welcome after the agitations of the last few months. 
They came up to town on the 8th ; and the Queen’s Journal 
of that day, in its simple record of the feelings of Her Majesty 
in parting for a time from her home and children, speaks 
with irresistible eloquence of the happiness and charm with 
which the Prince’s devotion had surrounded her domestic 
life. 

1 Friday, August 8, 1845. 

‘ A very fine morning when we got up. Both Vicky and, 
darling Alice were with me while I dressed. Poor, dear Puss 
would much have wished to go with ns, — and often proposed 
how she might go, and said, “Why am I not going to 
Germany ? ” Most willingly would I have taken her, and I 
wished much to have taken one of doarost Albert’s children 
with us to Coburg ; but the journey is a serious undertaking, 
particularly the first time, and she is very young still. Bub 
what chiefly decided us is the visit to the King of Prussia, 
whore I could not have looked after her. All four cnildren were 

1 In illustration of In's argument,, that tho formor practice referred to liy 
Lord Campbell liatl boon dictated solely by the peculiar circumstoueus of tho 
time, Lord Lyndliurbt might have adverted to tho fact that iu 157(1, beforo 
solting out on (hu Royal Progress, winch includod tho famous visit to Kenil- 
worth, Queen JGlizabotli wrote to tlui Lord Mayor of Loudon, that bhe had ap- 
pointed for his nwislnnce, ' during this time of our progress and absence in 
rumolo partb from thenco, the Archbishop of Canterbury, tho Bishop of Loudon, 
and others .... that they shall join wifcli you to devise .... for quiot order 
to he continued in our buhl city.’ Ab in the insluncos cited by Lord Campbell 
where tho Sovereign had gone out of tho kingdom, tho object is this case 
manifestly was to moot any sudden emergency, at a time when tho moans of 
travailing made it impossible for Urn Sovereign to return rapidly to the seat of 
government. 
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•wiili us at breakfast — after which I gave Lady Lyll niton my 
last instructions, and then with a heavy hcait wo bade them 
all adieu in the Hall. Poor little Vicky seemed very sorry, 
but did not cry. ... It was a very painful moment to drive 
away with tho three poor litilo things standing at the door, 
(foil bless them and protect them, which He will ! And they 
are in excel! ont hands. Our dear Osborne is so lovely anil so 
enjoyable, that we left it with the greatest regret. . . . We 
readied Buckingham Palace at one. Everything so deserted 
and lonely lioie, and I miss the poor children so much.’ 

Sir Robert Peel was able in tho course of the &amo day io 
give Her Majesty the most satisfactory assurances, that she 
left the country both prosperous and happy. His Irish 
measures in particular had to all appearance already begun 
to produeo a tranquil] ising effect, and both Protested s and 
Catholics were combining in approval of the contemplated 
Colleges, which were to he immediately proceeded with. There 
was nothing, therefore, to damp (lie pleasure with which tho 
Royal travellers looked forward io their German tour. 

After a rough passage, the Royal yacht anchored before 
Antwerp about six on the evening of tho 10th. It was 
‘a pouring melancholy evening,’ says tho Queen’s Jour ml, 
‘when we went up after dinner, hut nevertheless tho poor 
people have illuminated Antwerp witli those triangular illu- 
minations on the tops of long poles, as they did when we 
were hero before.’ Next day, tho same record continues, ‘ wc 
got up at half-past five. The morning waR cheerless, blowing, 
grey, and rainy. Wo breakfasted at six, and at half-past we 
loft the yacht, and wore amazingly danced about even for tho 
few yards wo had to go in the river to the landing-place. 
Wo wore received by a guard of honour, and immediately 
proceeded in Uncle’s carnages to tho railroad. Passing 
through Antwerp put me ro much in mind of two years ago, 
— the women in their hats and caps and cloaks, with their 
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jugs of brass, going to market, all looking so pretty and 
foreign — and to me so amusing and delightful, as everything 
nerv and interesting is.’ 

At Malines the Royal party was met hy the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, who accompanied them as far as 
Verviors. Every point of beauty or interest in the fine 
country through which the railway passes was noted. 
Guards of honour saluted at every station, and the numerous 
tunnels between Liege and Verviers through which the 
traveller is swept from one lovely valley to another were 
lit up with lamps and torelios. At the Prussian frontier, the 
train was met by Lord Westmoreland, our Prussian Ambas- 
sador, and the Chevalier Bunsen, together with the gentlemen 
of the Prussian Court, who had been appointed to attend 
upon the Queen and Prince, while on Prussian ground. £ To 
hear the people speak German,’ writes the Queen,® £ and to 
see the German soldiers, &c., seemed to me so singular. I 
overheard people saying that I looked “ Sehr Emjlisch ” (very 
English). . . . The country about here put me much in 
mind of England, — no high hills, and the same sort of fields 
and meadows.’ 

The Queen and Prince were mot at Aix-la-Chapello hy 
the King of Prussia. With him were the Prince of Prussia, 
Prince William (tho King’s uncle), Prince Frederick (the 
King's first-cousin ami son of the Queen of Hanover), his son 
Prince Alexander, and many gentlemen in uniform. ‘In 
tho room of the station were assembled all the authorities, 
tho Clergy, Catholic and Lutheran, and a number of young’ 
ladies dressed in white, one of whom, a daughter of tho 
Burgomaster, recited some complimentary verses.’ After 
visiting the Cathedral and other interesting buildings in tho 
town, by which time evening was drawing on, tho journey 

a The extracts, given in this chapter, unless otherwise mentioned, are from 
Her Majesty’s Journal. 
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was resumed. In Cologne the reception was most enthu- 
siastic. The city had to be crossed in carriages. Tho narrow 
streets wore thronged with people, and decorated with 
streamers, and for a part of the distance tho siuthoritics had 
caused the roadway to he sprinkled with can do Cologne, — 
whether to disguise the proverbial fragrance of tho place, or 
in honour of tho great local manufacture, uiay he left to con- 
jecture. ‘The King,’ Iler Majesty writes, ‘ never has an 
escort, and the people are wonderfully well behaved.’ 

From Cologne the llriili! station was readied by railway 
in fifteen minutes. Here the Eoyal party alighted, and drove 
to the Palace. ‘One drives into the Hall, where a truly 
magnificent marble staircase begins, which, like Urn rest of 
the Castle, is in rococo style. The Queen, Princess of Prussia, 
Archduke Frederick of Austria, the Duchess of Anhalt- 
Dossau with her daughter, and the whole Court in state 
received us and showed us upstairs. . . . We went, into one 
of the salons to hear the splendid ZapfatL-xlreich (lalLoo) 
performed before tlic Palace, by 500 musicians (military), the 
place being illuminated with torches and lamps of coloured 
glass, which hod a splendid effect. The evening was lovely, 
and the whole thing the finest of the kind 1 over wit- 
nessed. They played “ (lod save the Queen,” and it was 
better played than I ever heard it. So, too, thought Lord 
Aberdeen.’ 

Next day the Queen’s Jotmial proceeds : — 4 Wo fell, so 
strange to be in Germany at last, and sit IMthl, which 
Albert said ho used to go and visit from Loan. . . . Imme- 
diately after breakfast wc drove to the railroad (Albert with 
the King), the Queen, tho Archduke (who lias been sent 
hero to compliment me), and the Prince of Prussia with me, 
and wont by rail to Ponn. From tho station wc drove t o tho 
house of Princo Fiirslenburg, a very rich and influential man, 
where we wore received by the Prince aud his wife, . . . 
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Many gentlemen connected with the Univerdty, and who had 
known Albert, were there, and wero presented to me, wlneli 
interested me mnch. They were greatly delighted to see 
Albert, and pleased to see me. Among it them were Unixer- 
silats-Eichter Salomon, Betthmann-Hollwcg, Professor Wal- 
ther. I felt as if I knew them all, from Albeit having told 
me so much about them. We stepped on to the balcony 1 o 
see the unveiling of Beethoven’s Statue, in honour of which 
great festivities took place, concerts, &c. But,unfortimatel\ , 
when the statne was uncovered, its back was turned to us. 
The Freischiiteen fired a feu dejuie, and a chorale was sung. 
The people cheered us, and dear Albert most particularly, 
who is beloved here ; aud the hand played a ‘ Dusch ’ at the 
same time, which is a flourish of trumpets, aud iB always 
given in Germany, when healths are drunk, &c. Fiom here 
wo drove with the King and Queen, — only a few of oiu' suite 
iollowing — to Albert’s former little house. It was such a 
pleasure for me to be able to see this liou-e. We went all 
over it, and it is just as it was, in no way altered. , . . We 
went into the little bower in the garden, from which you have 
a beautiful view of tbe Kreuzberg, a convent situated on the 
top of a hill. Tho SI ebon Gebirye (Seven Mountains) you 
also see, hut the view of them is a good deal built out.’ 

The same feeling which mude the sight of the Prince’s old 
rooms, and of his old friends and masters, so delightful to 
the Queen, gave a keen interest to the other features of the 
locality. Poppelsdorf, with its Museum of Minerals, &c., 
its beautiful terrace fragrant with orange-blossoms, its fine 
view of the distant Sieben Gebirye , — the pretty suburbs of 
Bonn itself, were duly visited ; and the 4 wild-looking students, 
with long hair and a pipe,’ and the women with their 
4 curious caps and handkerchiefs,’ did not escape their share 
of notice. 

At four o’clock the same day a great banquet was given at 
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tho Palace, at which, in addition to numerous Royal person- 
ages, all the most distinguished residents in Bonn and Cologne 
wore present. The King, by nature an orator of a high order, 
seized the opportunity to propose the health of Iub Royal 
guests, in language which was well calculated to excite the 
wannest enthusiasm: — 

‘ Gentlemen,’ lie said, 1 fill your glasses ! There is a word of 
iuevprossiblo sweetness to British us well as to German hearts. 
Thirty years ago it echoed on the heights of Waterloo from 
British and German tongues, after days of hoi and desperate 
iiglitiug, to mark the glorious triumph of our brotherhood in 
arms. Now it resounds on tlio hanks of onr fair Rhine, amid 
the blessings of that peace which was Llio hallowed fruit, of tlio 
groat conflict. That word is, Victoria ! Gentlemen, drink to 
the health of Her Majesty the Quoou of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland (bowing gracefully to the Queen), and 
(making his glais ring, according to German won!, against the glass 
of Prince Jibed) to that of her august Consort.’ 

‘The Quoon,’ writos Bunsen, who was present, ‘bowed 
at tho first word, but much. lowor at, the second. Iter eyes 
brightened through tears, and, as tho King was taking his 
seat again, she rose and bent towards him and kissed his 
cheek ; then took her seat again, with a booming counte- 
nance’ ( [Memoirs , vol. ii. p. 88). 

The festivities of tho day did not conclude with the dinner. 
Cologne was cnf&tc, and illuminations on the grandest scale 
had been prepared. Thither accordingly tlio royal party 
went hy rail, and embarked in a steamer upon tho river to 
s«o tho illuminations to tho best advantage. A eons! ant blaze 
of colourod lights, rockets, and salutes of every kind dazzled 
tho oye and stunned tire car. Tho houses were many of them 
lit up so as to appear red hot, and the majostio Cathedral 
seemod to glow with fire. All this reflected in tho steely 
waters of the Rhine produced the most splendid effect, which 
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not c\ en tlie drizzle of a pretty continuous rain was able to 
desi roy. ‘ The beauty of the scene,’ Mr. Anson writes, e was 
so fascinating that one quite forgot one was getting wet 
through, with the prospect of a long journey before getting 
home.’ 

No evil consequences ensued. It was long past midnight 
before Bruhl was reached ; hut by 10 o’clock next morning 
the Royal party were on their way to a great Concert at 
Bonn, which formed one of the important incidents of the 
Beethoven Festival. ‘ Unfortunately,’ the Queen writes, 
‘ 1 hough very well executed, there was but very little of 
Beethoven ; — only part of one of the Symphonies, brought 
into a Cantata by Liszt, and the Overture to Egmont 
directed by Spoilt, From hero we drove to the University, 
where were drawn up all the Professors, who were all presented 
to me, and many of whom had taught my beloved Albert, 
and spoke with pleasure and pride of my all in all — Professor 
Harries, Professor Perthes (from G-otha), Professor Arndt, a 
most distinguished and amiable old man — Professor Breiten 
stein, who taught Albert thorough bass. . . . Several of the 
students wore there in tho fine dress they wore at the Beethoven 
Festival, with the rapier in their hands ; many fine young 
men, with loose hair, and beards and moustaches, and most 
with Sabdhlabe (sword-cuts) across their faces. It interested 
mo exceedingly.’ Later in the day a visit was paid to 
Cologne Cathedral, where tho Queen and Prince were received 
by Archbishop Geisel in full canonicals, who addressed his 
Royal visitors in a speech which Her Majesty says was ‘ very 
good.’ This was not tho only Bpeech upon tho occasion. 
The great movoment to raise funds for the completion of the 
building, which has since advanced it far towards completion, 
was then in its first vigour'. All the local Associations for the 
purposo had lined the route to the Cathedral, and before the 
Queen and Prince left the building the head of these societies 
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( Dom-Bau Verelno) addressed them in a speech, couched in 
the very marked local dialect (Kolner Spmc/ie), and presented 
them with the medals of the different Societies. On their 
return to Brulil, the Queen found to her delight that the 
King and Queen of the Belgians had armed. ‘ It booms,’ 
slio writes, ‘like a dream to them and to me 1o see each other 
in Germany.’ A great Concert concluded the evening. 
Meyerbeer conduct ed in person, and a Cantata by him, 
composed for the occasion in honour of our Queen, was sung' 
by Staudigl, Piscliok and others. Among t lie performers in 
the Conceit, were , fenny bind, Madame Viardof, and Liszt. 

‘ A lainy, despairing morning ’ next day augured badly for 
the Koyal progress up tho Rhine ; but, before the steamer in 
which the passage was to he made got under weigh, the sky 
cleared, and all that noble series of varied and beautiful 
lamlseapos betweeen Bonn and Coblent z was seen to per- 
fection. At Ebronbreitst ein, a storm of cannonading saluted 
the Royal guebts, which was answered by the thunders of all 
the surrounding forts. A blink musketry fire broke out also 
from about 20,000 troops, and brought vividly home to the 
imagination tho din and lurid splendours of a hat tie. The 
clouds, as usual after so much firing, began to break, and 
before Schloss Btolzeufels, the King of Prussia's Castle, a 
few miles abovo Coblcntz, was reached, heavy raiu had set in. 
Not often, if over, even upon the Rhine, has so distinguished 
a freight been borne along its waters, — three Quoens, tho 
Queens of England, Prussia, and Belgium — two Kings, those 
of Prussia and Belgium — a Prince Consort, an Archduke, 
and tho Prince and Princess, whom wo now know as Emperor 
and Empress of Germany. Many eminent personages ac- 
companied them ; of whom not the least distinguished was 
Baron A. von Humboldt. 3 Among tho guests nt tho Castle 

* This wns not tho only occasion on which U10 Prince mol Humboldt, for 
whom ho naturally ontertaiued a profound admiration, 1 What u loss,’ I10 
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were Prince and Princess Mcttemich. ‘ The Prince I found ’ 
(writes the Queen) ‘ much older than I expected, and laying 
down the law very much, and speaking very slow, but very 
amiable.’ Of the exquisite view from tlio Castle, Her Majesty 
naturally speaks with rapture. Not even the rain, which 
continued throughout the following day, could rob it of its 
charm. 

Next morning (Saturday, the 1 Gth of August) a gleam of 
sunshine broke out as the Queen and Prince left Stolzenfels, 
accompanied by the King and Queen of Prussia, and the other 
Eoyal personages who were to see them on board, but before 
they had reached their yacht at Capellen, they had again to 


■writes to the Princess Imporial of Prussia (lltli May, 1839) ' is tho owollont 
llnmbo'dt ! You and. Purlin will lioth miss him groitly, mid I um glad that 
wo had another opportunity of seeing him last summer. People of this kind 
do not grow upon every bush, and they are the grace and glory of a country 
and a century.’ It must liuvo boon a groat pain to tins Prince to discover soon 
ufterwurds, bow little ho was understood by tho author of tho ’Kosmos’ In 
the scandalous publication by Varnhagcu von Ruse’s niece of her uncle's private 
currespondinco ho is commented upon in two of Humboldt's letters m terms 
that discloso a pettiness of spirit which, like much else in the same corio- 
spuudeuco, was tho last tiling to bo expected in so distinguished a man Tho 
personal sarcasms in which Humboldt indulges, it cost the Prince no cffirf to 
forgive ; but lie was hurt that wliat lio had said on a critic.il topic in the 
fr.mkni «■& of person il converse with Humboldt should have been reported, nnd 
— visit was worse — inaccurately reported. ‘I am severe only with tho great 
oni s,’ Humboldt wriks (27th f’ebruary, 1 817), ‘nnd this limn made an uncum- 
fortiblo impression upon mu at Htolzenfels. “I know,” lie said lo me, “that 
you bym[silhisn greatly with tho mi ‘•fortunes of the Russian Poles. Un- 
fortunately, tho Poles are as little deserving of our sympathy as tho Irish,’” 
These words no sooner appeared than they woro laid bold of by tho Press lo 
found an attack upon I bo l’riuce. ‘I read yesterday,’ ho writes to Ins oldest 
daughter (2lst March, 1800), 'in tho English papers tho pass iges in Hum- 
boldt’s kttirs, in which I am rather roughly handled . . . Uneourtcoua to 
him I believe I never was, and must assuredly I nivir said that tho Poles nnd 
Irish deserved to be thrown overboard 1 ogetber, although it is Quito possible 
wo hud some conversation about the similarities and faults in character of both 
nations. The matter is really of no moment, for what does not one write or say 
to hib intimate friends under tho impulse of tho moment? But tho publication 
is ft grout iudisen lion. How many deadly enemies may ho made if publicity 
bo given to what ono man has said of another, or perhaps even in many cases 
lln" liot ' >'d? ’ 
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‘ lax the elements with unkindness.’ Tlio adieus wore made 
under a violent shower of rain, which however soon ended, 
and the rest of the beautiful panorama of vine-dad slopes, of 
ruin-crested peaks, and picturesque villages which skirt the 
river as far as Bingen, was seen under that varied play of 
sunshine and cloud which acts off such scenery to the best 
advantage. The only drawback was that every hamlet and 
village along the route scorned to think it a point of duty to 
deafen idle ltoyal party as it passed hy all the guns and 
cannons they could muster. 

At Mayeneo the Queen and Prince were met hy the 
Governor, Prince William of Prussia, his eou-iu-Iaw Prince 
Uliarles of Hesse, and ilic Austrian Commander. The Aus- 
trian and Prussian troops wore drawn up near (he plaeo of 
disembarkation ; and after a march past of tlio men, 4,000 
in niunbor, and a dinner with Prince William, at his residence 
Das Deutsche Haas, tlio hotel was reached about 9 l'.Ji. Moon 
after the Austrian and Prussian bands made their appearance, 
preceded by bodies of Boldiers bearing torches, and producing, 
as they paraded the street under Her Majesty’s windows, an 
unusually striking effect,— which was made more brilliant by 
sucli a serenade a3 could bo given by no other military 
bands in Europe. 

Among tho more interesting incidents of the following day 
(^Sunday) Her Majesty ment ions having seen Madame Hcidon- 
rcich, the lady who had assisted in bringing both the Prince 
and herself into tho world, and who had seen neither of 
them since, and tlicir Mure son-in-law, Princo Louis of Hesse, 
who is described as ‘ a vory fine boy of eight, — nice and full 
of intelligence.’ Hero as elsewhere numbers of ltoyal per- 
sonages thronged to do honour to the English Sovereign and 
her Consort. But next day set the travellers free for a time 
to pursue their route to Cologne with only their own suite. 
Starting at 7 a. m. in their own travelling chaise, and followed 
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in another carriage by Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool, 
with the two ladies in waiting, the Queen and Prince posted, 
by way of Hochst, Frankfort, Offenbach and Seligenstadt, to 
Aschaffonburg. Here they were met by a body of the 
Bavarian troops, and oue of the King of Bavaria’s gentlemen, 
belonging to the Post department, with instructions to precede 
the Eoyal travellers on their route through Bavaria. Start- 
ing from Asckaffenburg, and traversing the beautiful wood- 
land scenery of the Spessart, Wurzburg and its magnificent 
Palace were reached through Langfurtli, Schweinfurth , 4 where 
tho air was exquisitely pure and delicious,’ and Rossbrunn. 
Everywhere the harvest was in full progress and gave life and 
interest to the landscape, the pleasure of whieh seems to have 
been not a little dashed by the spectacle, never welcome to 
English eyes, of the burden of the labour being borne by the 
women. At the entrance of the Palace, which greatly im- 
pressed the travellers by its vastness and the stateliness of its 
elevation, they were received by Prince Luilpold of Bavaria ; 
and they found at their disposal 4 an endless suite of very fine 
rooms,’ which they wore little ablo to enjoy, tired as they were 
with the long day’s journey, and disconcerted, as even Royal 
tourists occasionally are, by the non-arrival of their luggage. 

Next morning they resumed their journey soon after six, 
their suite having gone on some time before ; and by one had 
reached Bamberg, by way of ICitzingen, Erbach and Wind- 
heim, through a finoly-wooded country, — the picturesque 
dresses of tho women, with their bright neckerchiefs, their 
green bodices, and quaint head-dresses, looking 4 extremely 
gay and pretty.’ The town itself, rich in stately buildings, 
the remains of tho luxurious splendour - of the Prince Bishops, 
did not long arrest the travellers. Many miles of road had 
to be covered before Coburg, the eagerly expected goal of 
the day’s journey, could bo reached. Soon aftor three Licht- 
eufels was reached, where horses were changed for the last 
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time before leaving the Franconian territory, and the clay, 
which liad been louring and showery, grew brighter and 
brighter. « I began,’ the Queen writes, £ to feel greatly 
moved, — agitated indeed in coming near the Coburg 
frontier. At length wo saw dags and people drawn up in 
lines, and in a few minutes more wo wore welcomed by 
Ernest (the Duke of Coburg) in full uniform. . . . Wo 
got inio an open carriage of Ernest’s wilh six horses, — 
Ernest sitting opposite to us. The good people were' all 
dressed in their best, the women in pointed raps, with many 
petticoats, and the men in leather breeches. Many girls 
were therewith wreaths of flowers. We onnu* <0 a triumphal 
arch, where we were received by the Vice Lund-Direelor (the 
Land-Pi reel or being ill), who said a few kind words of wel- 
come, lo which 1 replied, all those who accompanied him 
standing on either side, and the good people receiving us in 
such a warm and really hearty and friendly way. We then 
drove to Ketschendorlf, the pretty little house of our dear lute 
grandmother, whore we found uncle Leopold and Louise, who 
got into tho carriage with us. Ernest mounted a Iimm' anil 
rode next to tlio earriago on iny side, Alvouslehen on the 
other. Then tho procession was formed, which looked 
extremely pretty. At the entrance to the town, avo came 
to another triumphal arch, when' llerr Bcvgncr, the Burgo- 
master, addressed us and avub quite overcome. On tho other 
sido stood a number of young girls dressed in white, with 
green Avreaths and scarfs, who presented us Avith bouquets and 
verses. I cannot say Iioav much I felt moved on entering 
this dear old place, and Avith difficulty 1 restrained my 
emotion. Tho bcautifidly ornamented town, all bright Avith 
Avreaths and flowers, the numbers of good affectionate people, 
the many recollections connected Avith tho place, — all was so 
affecting. In the Plalz, whore the Kathhaus aud I’egier- 
nngsliaus are, which are fine aud curious old houses, tho 
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clergy were assembled, and 01 >er- (Superintendent Genzler 
addressed us very kindly, — a very young-looking man of Iris 
ago, for lie married Mama to my fatlicr, and christened and 
confirmed Albert and Ernest.’ 

The Palace was soon reached, and as the royal cortege 
approached it, ‘numbers of yoimg girls dressed like the 
oLhcrs threw wreaths into the carriage.’ The Duel less of 
Kent, the Duchess and Dowager Duchess of Coburg, and 
a crowd of relatives received the Queen as she alighted. 
‘ The staircase was full of cousins. It was an affecting but 
exquisite moment, which I shall never forget.’ One thought 
touched it with a haunting sadness — He was not there, the 
lather of her husband, who had hoped so eagerly to welcome 
them to the ancestral home. This feeling was deepened, 
when, after a short interval, they drove to the Kosenau, a 
favourite seat of the late Duke’s, which had been set apart 
for the Queen’s and Prince’s use during her stay at Cobiug. 

‘ Every sound, every view, every stop we take makes us think 
of him, and feci an indescribable hopeless longing for him.’ 

No one who has visited the beautiful region in the heart of 
which Coburg lies, and of which not the least beautiful spot 
is the domain of the Kosenau, will be at a loss to understand 
the delight with which Her Majesty speaks of it in her 
Journal. But it had a charm for her beyond * tlio soft magic 
of streamlet or bill,’ for here I 10 first saw tho light, and spent 
the happiest years of his boyhood, whoso companionship was 
her dearest blessing. It was the nook of earth, moroover, 
which above all others was beautiful in his eyes, and with 
his eyes she had long been in the habit of regarding it. 
‘How happy, how joyful,’ are the words of Iler Majesty’s 
Journal (August 20), ‘we were, on awaking, to feel ourselves 
hero, at tho dear Kosenau, my Albert’s birthplace, the place 
he most loves. ... lie was so, so happy to be hero with 
Tt w li^e beautiful dresm,’ While in thr, mood the 
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emotiou of the Eoyal quests was deepened by the music of 
some fine Chorales, sung by the singers of Iho Coburg 
Theatre, which greeted them as they rose. * Before break- 
fast we wont upstairs to where my dearest Albert and 
Ernest used to live. It is quite in tiro roof, with a liny 
little bedroom on each side, in one of which they both used 
to sleep with Florschutz tlieir tutor. The view is beautiful, 
and the. paper is still full of holes from their feneiug; and 
the very same table is there on which they were dressed when 
little.’ In this state the rooms continue lobe kept ; and they 
are strongly suggestive of the austere simplicity of life in 
which the iirtX years of the Princes had been passed. 

A visit lo the Nestling, or fortress, which overhangs the 
town of Coburg, occupied the afternoon of this first happy day. 
The fortress, part of which dates from the twelfth century, 
had been admirably restored by t he late Duke, and the hit orinr 
arranged as a Museum and Armoury, which have since been 
largely augmented by Iho present Duke, and also by contribu- 
tions from the Prince. Not the least, interesting feature of 
the place is a room, which was occupied by Luther, and in 
which his chair and a portion, of his bed are st ill preserved. 
‘From the bastions the view was glorious and most extensive, 
— Coburg below, with tho Thii linger- Wahl, and all Iho fine 
mountains towards Gotha in tho background. Tho effect 
of light was peculiarly beautiful, and there is such a constant 
movement in the ground, it looked quite Italian. Then 
those rows of poplar-trees are so picturesque ! ’ This charm- 
ing feature in tlie Continental landscape, which Turner 
knew so well to use for tho purposes of Ins art, we in 
England have been apt to ovorlook in our love for the 
hardier trees that have outlived the storms of centuries, and 
are the pride of our great landowners. The Prince admired 
them much, as an clement in tho picturesque, and planted 
them wherever he thought they would como in with effect. 
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An admirable performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘Huguenots’ at 
the Coburg Theatre wound up the day. * The good people,’ 
the Queeu writes, ‘received us most kindly, and all sang 
“God save the Queeu” adapted to German words. We 
came home at one.’ 

The next day a visit was paid to the Kalenborg, another 
of the Duke’s seats, about three miles from Cob mg, exquisitely 
placed on a commanding situation. ‘ A beautiful spot, but 
I prefer our dear Bosenau. Here I feel so at home. Lord 
Aberdeen,’ Her Majesty adds, ‘is pleased “beyond every- 
thing ” with our dear little country, and thinks it beautiful, 
and the people good and comfortable.’ In the evening the 
Queeu and Prince drove to the Palace at Coburg, to hold a 
Beception. Here not only diplomatists and the officials and 
household of the Court were presented, but also deputations 
of citizens, merchants, and artisans : ‘ And they behaved so 
well, making much better bows than many of our people at 
the levees.’ Everything was in good taste and well managed. 

Next day was the Feast of St. Gregorius, which is cele- 
brated in Coburg by a great Children’s Festival. A pro- 
cession of children, about 1,300 in number, from the different 
schools, was witnessed by tho Queen and Court from the 
balcony of the Palace. ‘ All the children marched two and 
two into the courtyard, headed by their schoolmaster and a 
band, the boys first, and then the girls, — some in costume as 
shepherdesses, &c., and a little boy in court dress and powder 
— and the greater part of the girls in white with green. 
Three girls came upstairs and presented us with a very 
pretty poem to the tune of “God save the Queen,” — and 
which they sang extremely well. . . . The children then 
marched off as they came. After this we drove to the Anger, 
a meadow close to the town. Here were pitchod two tents, 
decorated with flowers, and opon at the sides, under which we 
were to dine, All the children were in front of us. We 
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walked round among them, and then sat down to dinner. A 
band of music played tho wholo time. . . . The cliildren 
danced — and so nicely and so merrily— waltzes, polkas, &c. ; 
and they played games, and were so truly happy, — the 
evening was so beautiful, — the whole scene so animated, — the 
good people so quiet, it was the pretiiest tiling’ 1 ever saw. 

. . . We were all much struck by the number of prelly 
children. At six wo drove hack to the Palace.’ Here a 
great Rail carried the festivit ion late into the night, and it 
was halt-past two in the morning before the quiet woo dlan d 
shades of the Roscnau were reached. 

A less stirring day succeeded, the weather still continuing 
beautiful ; and it was passed in a round of visits to favourite 
haunts of the Prince, including the ‘Kabinot’ (now removed 
to the Eostuug), ‘ which is Albert’s and Ernest’s collection of 
stuffed birds, insects, minerals, all sorts of curious things, and 
autographs, to which ho is (and [ have helped) continually 
making additions.’ Acquaintance was made willi lirniwilrtth 1 , 
the national dish of Coburg, which was pronounced to ho 
excellent with the accompaniment of tho native boor. The 
Duke of Meiningen (Queen Adelaide’s brother), who had 
arrived in the morning, dined with tho Royal party at tho 
Rosonau ; and a fine performance of Mchiller’s Bride of Mamina 
at the Coburg Theatre rounded in the day with a strain of 
poetry and pathos, rich and penetrating, such as only ‘ the 
well-trod stage’ can produce. 

‘ Sunday, August 24.— Another beautiful morning. We 
again breakfasted out of doors. At half-past ten wo drove 
with Ernest and Alexandrine — our ladies and gentlemen 
following— to Coburg, to tho St. Moritz Kiroho, a fine largo 
church, in fact tho cathedral of tho town. Tho clergy re- 
ceived us at the door, and Genzlor addrosaod a few words to 
mo, expressive of his joy at receiving tho great Christian 
Queen, who was descended from tho Saxon Dukes, who wore 
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the fir-t Reformers, and at the doors of the church where the 
Reformation was first preached. The church was immensely 
full. . . . The service is much like the Scotch, only with 
more form — loss prayer, and more singing - . I think they 
sang throe or four times, besides a Te Bourn not sung by the 
congregation. Jlut the singing of those beautiful Chorales by 
the whole congregation was the most elevating, impressive 
thing imaginable. . . . Genzler preached a fine sermon. He 
speaks so well and with such ease. The clergyman sings the 
So / jan (Benediction') and one or two other tilings, and three 
clergymen officiated. We drove home at half-past twelve. 
The peasants, in their smart dress with its bright colours, 
looked remarkably well. The men, when in their best 
clot lies, wear jackets with steel buttons, loathor breeches and 
stockings, and a fur cap.’ The afternoon’s drive was through 
Schdnstadt and Monchroden to the Tluergarten, a preserve of 
the Duke of Coburg’s, in which wild boars are reared. The 
features of the scenery recalled the familiar forests of Blair 
Atholo. ‘The same hr wood, only spruce and silver firs, 
instead of Scotch firs — the samo wild plants.’ The resem- 
blance is indeed striking- to the woodland scenery of the 
Perthshire highlands, hut probably even more to the high- 
lands of Aberdeenshire, whore in after years the Prince must 
often liavo been reminded of the Thuringian Forest which 
ho loved so well. ‘ I cannot think,’ the Queen writes, at the 
close of another day, ‘ of going away from here. I count the 
hours — for I have a feeling here which I cannot describe — a 
feeling as if my childhood also had been spent here.’ 

The samo day the Prince writes to Baron Stockmar, who 
was absent from Coburg : — ‘The visit to the Rhine, all but 
the unceasing rain, was very pleasant, and our reception 
brilliant aud hearty. Victoria seems to have pleased every- 
body, and is hcrsolf satisfied and extremely interested in all 
she sees or has seen. The mass of Royal personages, who 
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stream in from all sides, is somewhat oppressive, although 
tlieir empressemont cannot bo otherwise than flattering. 
Here everything up to the present time lias been a complete 
success — simple, hearty, and in good taste.’ 

Another beautiful day succeeded. ‘ Really tho heavens 
bless our visit to this dear country. After breakfast Albert 
and Ernest went to town, where I fear they will be all day, 
and I have been writing ever since. ... I sketched a lovely 
housemaid there is here in her costume, and three good 
little peasant girls — mere children. They arc quite poor 
children, and yet so well dressed in nice clean things (1 heir 
Sunday dress); and this is beeauso they are peasants, and do 
not aspire to lie rnoro. Oh ! if our people would only dress 
like peasants, and not go about in flimsy faded silk bonnets 
and shawls 1’ A brilliant flay closed with £ a splendid sunset, 
red and gold and pink melting iuto a white and blue slcy,’ anil 
in tho cool of the evening another visit wus paid 1 0 the Coburg 
Theatre, to see Grutzkow’s historical comedy, Dcr Zopf vuil 
der Sohweti (‘ Tlio Cue and tho Sword ’), which was played 
with tho finish and force for which the Coburg Theatre has 
a well-earned reputation. It was known to bo tho last time 
the Queen aud Prince wore to ho there, and with the kindly 
feeling of tho country ‘tlio good people sang some pretty 
verses of farewell to “ God save the Queen,”’ before they 
left tlxe house. 

The next day (the 26th of August) was tho anniversary of 
the Prince’s birth. ‘ To celebrate this dear day in my beloved 
husband’s country and birthplace is more than I over hoped 
for, and I am so thankful for it. ... I wished him joy so 
warmly, when the singers sang, as thoydid tho other morning. 
Then tho hand playod, and beautifully, a Chorale and Rev oil, 
and several other pretty things ; amongst othera, tho March 
and “ 0 Isis and Osiris I ” from the Zauberjlole. . . . Tlio 
day was the finest and warmest and brightest summer day 
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imaginable, which is of goorl omen to dearest Albert.’ Num- 
berless gifts awaited the Prince, laid out upon a table dressed 
with flowers, arranged by the hands of the Queen herself with 
the assistance of the Duke and Duchess of Coburg. Nor 
were the friendly greetings confined to the members of the 
family circle. The Coburgers remembered well that it was 
the fete-day of their favom'ite. 1 Some of the peasants came 
up in gala dress, two and two, preceded by music ; the women 
many of them with wreaths on their heads, and the men’s 
hats decorated with ribbons and flowers. The first couplo 
came up to us, and the woman presented a wreath to my 
dearest Albert, and the man a nosegay to me, saying at the 
same time, in German, “I congratulate yon on your husband's 
birthday, and wish that he may live for many and many a 
year, and that you may soon come back!” They danced, 
shouting (jauchzend) in that peculiar way they have here. 
. . . They waltzed and danced the polka extremely well.’ 

This fete was over by noon. In the afternoon the Queen 
and Prince walked out alone, ‘down the stops below the 
plateau we breakfasted on, where there is a beautiful rock, 
with a small waterfall and a very pure stream; and then 
along the walk in the valley .... where the people were 
making hay. It was still excessively hot, but very fine. ‘Wo 
met Lord Aberdeen here, and while Albert was talking to 
him, I sat down and drew. One or two of the women who 
were making hay came close to me, and said, as all the 
cotmtrypeople do here, “ Gulen Abend ” (“ Good even”), and, 
upon my replying something about the weather, one of them 
began to talk. They are so frioudly, so good-natured, and 
so simple. The relation between them and their superiors 
is so pleasant. She had her two little children with her. I 
gave her some money, and she shook my hand for it. J don’t 
think she the least knew who I was. From here we walked 
by the rock again, where Albert made me taste the excellent 
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wilier; anil then we walkeil to the opposite side to boo Hie 
litlle fortification vvliicli Albert anrl It most dug and made 
wliru they were children, and which has remained ]iei'fect. 
It is close to the little garden and to the inn .’ 4 

Twelve years had passed since the Vrinee, then a hoy of 
HO eon, last spent Ins birthday at the Rosenau. Memory and 
imngi nation must both have boon busy with him on this day. 
The past had boon brilliant and beautiful. What of the 
future? Ho could too well forecast the signs of the times 
not to sec that days of storm for Europe, and perhaps for 
England, wore not far off, and thoughts of lmw these were to 
be met. were not likely 1 o be absent from so thoughtful a 
hrain, even while he looked into the kindly eyes that sparkled 
round the crowded board, when his health was given Unit day 
at dinner. The feeling of sadness, which in all such anniver- 
saries is ever moro or less consciously present, was deepened 
for the Qucon and for himself by the thought that this was 
lo ho tlicsir 4 last evening in this dear, dear, peaceful Uosotmii.’ 

Next morning, at half-past, eight, they left it ‘ with heavy 
hearts.’ Tim road Jay through a beautiful country. TI10 
Royal travellers, who were accompanied by (Ik 1 Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg, alighted for a moment, at the Duke’s 
shooting lodgo at Rodaoh, where tho I’rince had often been 
when a child. ‘ Everywhere tho peasants were drawn up in 
their smartest dross.’ At liodaeh e girls dressed in white and 
green presented flowers and verses, and the clergyman said 
a few words.’ Hoon after, Llio Meiningon frontier aviim crossed, 
mill liore the same demonstrations wore continued, — tho 

1 As purl of (ho system, which the Princo uphold ns ineojw ruble from sound 
ednmtiou, of making tho pupil put into practice wluiL ho lum Intrtii'tl in theory, 
tiio Prinou’s own L\io cldont sons, while still hoys, had also lo const curt witli 
their own hands a fortress, small in si mi, hut complotc in oil its details. All 
tho u urk, including tho making of l ho bricks, was oxoenlud by the young Princes’ 
own hands, ft roimiiim, a credilalde motiumonl, of lliuir conslraetivo skill, eli iso 
to tho .Swiss Cottage at Oahorao, which was lisodby tho Princo as a museum and 
school of practical scionco and industry in tho odueulion of tho ltoyal ehildrun. 
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houses covered with decorations, and the people in holiday 
array. At Ilildburgliauscn the inevil able speech of the clergy- 
man, £ very discursive, and somewhat confused,’ rather laved 
the patience of the travellers; and here again were ‘ while 
and green ladies with flowers and verses — who 111 orally bom- 
barded us with flowers, so that we hardly knew how to save 
ourselves; and the liltle roguish street boys seemed to enjoy 
it.’ At Tliomur, the next Inviting place, the same ordeal had 
to bo gone through — a very confused speech from Hie clergy- 
man, ‘who called mo “ Jjio htrrliche Hritlen KlhiUjni ” in 
such a very extraordinary way that wo had great difficulty lo 
keep our countenances ; again wreaths and verses presented, 
and white and green young Indies.’ A short way out of 
Moiningon the, travellers were met by the Duke of IVlein- 
ingen, who accompanied thorn to the capital, where again 
the clergyman and the young ladies witli flowers and lyrics 
awaited their arrival. 

After dinner at the Palace, the journey was resumed. Hy 
six I’.M., Mohmalkahl was reached, ‘ where I lion; was an umasdug 
crowd, and a very ridiculous postmaster. A littlo stream 
runs through tho street, which lias a very good ('fleet. Moon 
after Solunalkald tho most bountiful scenery begins, — line 
mountains covered with spruce tir-- like Scotland, but much 
more wooded, and then we have very littlo spruce Hr; 
valleys and meadows, with little houses, and smoke rising 
from where the charcoal-burners are; so solemn, wild, and 
impressive, — and such pure, cool, mountain air. At Klein 
Nchmalkalil Ernest’s territories begin. It, was getting dark 
hero, and still more a little further on, where, on the top of 
tho Tluiringor-Wald, were a number of people. Herr von 
Stein made a very pretty speech. A number of peasant girls, 
prottily dressed and wit h caps, presented verses. There was 
a triumphal arch, and everything picturesquely arranged, aud 
with groat taste, b’roni hero wo drove down a long but gvu- 
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(liuil descent, with nohlc wooded mountains on oil her hide, 
and all the people miming alter us. It was quite dark by 
the time we came to Friodrielisroda, wliieli was prettily ill 11- 
iniualed, and where all the miners were drawn up. Wo 
dim e at a loot’s paco to Reinhardt sbnnm, wliieli is <ptite 
near, and when* a number of people were assembled.’ At 
this most, picturesque ol' country seals (lie journey terminated 
for the day. Later in the oveuing a torchlight processional: 
the minors passed in front of the windows of tin* Castle, (ho 
<1 1 mint, cohtume and the flare of the torches coming out with 
a very wild oiled amid the deep shadows of the gigantic 
pines. ‘ \\ r e retired to rest at, a quarter to eleven, hut the 
clock and watehman kept me awake some time . 5 

Of Reinhardt shruun and its environs the Queen speaks 
with (In' enthusiasm wliieli tin 1 beauty and (lie grandeur of 
(lie scenery, and (ho bracing purity of the air, could not fail 
to exeile. ‘ Tho fine trees, wit h their great, brunches sweeping 
to tho ground, and (heir deep rich green, tin 1 luxuriant 
flowers, the wooded mountains that, surround the house, tho 
piece of water in front, make it ouo of the most, beautiful 
spots imaginable . 5 Next to (he Iv'osenau, Reinhardt sbmun 
pleased Her Majesty most of all tho places she had seen, and 
she would fain have lingered lor a few days among its sylvan 
glades. But this was impossible. Tho days set apart for 
tho tour wore rapidly running out; and in tho afternoon tho 
Queen and Princo were to proceed to Gotha, on a visit, <0 the 
Dowager Duchess of Gotha, of whose devotion to the 1 ‘rineo 
mention has more than once boon mndo. Her impal ionco 
could not brook oven tho delay of the few hours. Although 
seventy-four years of age, she appeared at Reinhardt slimim, 
some eight miles from Gotlui, before breakfast. ‘ T has- 
tened to her , 5 tlio Queen writes, ‘and found Albert and Kmest, 
with her. 8 ho is a charming old lady, and, though very small, 
remarkably nice-looking, erect and active ; hut unfortunately 
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very deaf. . . . She was so happy to see us, and kissed me 
o\cr and over again. Albert, who is the dearest being to her 
in the world, she was so enraptured to see again, and kissed 
so kindly. It did one’s heart good to see her joy.’ 

In the afternoon the lioyal party entered Grotlia. At the 
outskirts of the tom they were met by crowds of people. 
‘ The peasant women not only wear a different costume, 
but look quite different; have longer faces, are dark, and 
handsomer. As wo enmo into the town, it was beautifully 
decorated with festoons of flowers and wreaths suspended 
across the road.’ At Friedriclisthal, the Duchess Dowager’s 
palace, everything had been arranged for the reception of her 
favourites with the utmost care and forethought. ‘ She lias 
hung in our rooms all the pictures from her two palaces, 
as she thought wc might like this, and in our bedroom is 
the original portrait of Albert and Ernest when children. . . . 
At eight we dined alone with her downstairs. Dear, kind 
old lady, her love, her adoration for my Albert is quite 
touching.’ 

The first visit next day was to the chapel, which formed 
the temporary resting-place of tho Prince’s father, until the 
mausoleum should be ready at Coburg, where he wished to be 
buried, and where he now lies. Next in interest to this were 
tho rooms whore lie died. ‘ Those are left just as they were 
at that sad time. The wreaths, which decorated his room for 
his birthday, are still there, and there is that sad clock, which 
stopped going just before lie died. . . . We then went 
upstairs to the rooms where Albert and Ernest used to live, 
and which command a beautiful view across the town, over 
an immense space of country — very flat, but you see from 
tbe other side the mountains in the distance.’ The Kunst 
Kahinet, or Museum, which abounds in objects of interest, 
historical and scientific, noxt claimed such brief attention as 
could be given, whore so much had to be seon and done within 
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such limited time. On their return to Hriodrichsthal the 
Queen and Prince found that the Grand-Duke of Weimar and 
his son the Hereditary Grand-Duke, who had arrived from 
Weimar, were awaiting them. A great Sch iihenfest had 
been arranged for the afternoon ; and at two o’clock tho assem- 
bled visitors, a goodly number, ‘ drove, quite in procession, 
to the Vocjelschiessen (the Popinjay shooting) through the 
\ery protty town of Gotha, in broiling heat. Wo went up to 
a fine room, a ball-room, just opposite the Schiitzenhaus, 
in front of which was a large platform, handsomely arrayed, 
where we all stood. In walking through the ball-room, a 
number of young (some pretty) ladies strewed flowers before 
us. When we wore established on the platform, the procession 
began— first came the Sch iitzeu (riflemen ), with their chief, 
the Schiifzon-Konig, weaving innumerable medals given 
by the Schiitzen-Kunig of each year. After these came all 
the public officials ( Beamten ) ; eight peasants from each place, 
on horseback; and the women, in tlieiv host and various 
pretty costumes, in waggons all decorated with flowers and 
branches. I am sure 2,000 passed. It was extremely protty, 
and to see them file off in tho fields was quite a picture. 
The crowd was immense, and all so orderly, so well behaved. 
Many of the women wear caps with feathers, such as the 
children have, only very liigh. We then went to anothor 
platform, where a goblet I had won was brought me ; and 
after this to the Schiitzenhaus, a small, hot room, and smel- 
ling strongly of tobacco, in front of which is the wooden bird 
ou a pole. Uncle Leopold and all tlio Princes shot, and 
almost all hit it, but did not bring it down. We drove home 
at half-past four.’ 

In the evening a Court was held in the Palace; on 
returning from which the Queen had the happiness to find 
awaiting her the Baroness Lehzen, the governess and friend 
of her early years, who had arrived that afternoon from 
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Buckeburg, where she resided after leaving England until 
her death, at the age of eighty-six, in 1870. In the ■various 
meetings which took place duiing this and the two following 
days the Queen speaks in warm terms of the unchanged 
devotion shown to ha 1 by the Baroness, who was the same as 
ever, only ‘ grown much quicLer,’ the natural result of her 
life of entire seclusion. 5 

The next day (30th August) was devoted to an excursion in 
the Thuringian Forest — to whoso beauties ‘ the bright blue 
sky, the heavenly air, the exquisite tints,’ gave a crowning 
charm. The first halt was at Beinhardtsbrunn, ‘which 
looked more beautiful, more delightful than ever.’ From 
here the route lay through the most picturesque woodland 
scenery by way of Fricderichsroda to Jagersruh, a favourite 
shooting lodge of the late Duke’s. Tree, rock, and stream in 
the most varied combination, with here and there, through 
the over-arching green, views opening out into the extensive 
plains beyond as far as the Hartz Mountains, fed the eye 
with delight. ‘ What is so beautiful,’ writes the Queen, £ is, 
that between the noble and solemn forest of silver and spruce 
firs you como to the greenest and most beautiful little vallies, 
overshadowed by these deep green firs, with here and there 
some beeches and oaks among thorn. These reminded us of 
Windsor — only the latter, seems stiff and tame after this. 
And then the peeps you get down such heights, and the bursts 
of sunshine between the trees— were so beautiful.’ Jagorsruh 
is the very ideal of a Hunter’s Rest, sentinelled as it is by 
stately firs that look like cedars, and looking down from a 
commanding hoight upon a wide stretch of distant plain. 

* ‘ September 12, 1B70.— My dearest, kindest friend, old Lohzou, expired on 
the 9th, quite gently and poncuably . . . Sho knew mo from six months old, 
and from my fifth to my eighteenth your devoted all hor care and enorgios to 
me, with the most wonderful abnegation of self, novor ovon taking one day’s 
holidny. I adored, though I was greatly in awe of her. She really seemed 
to have no thought hut for mo . . , She was in her eighty-soventh year.’ — 
Extract from the Queen’s Journal. 
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Everywhere, within and without, were traces of the taste and 
handiwork of the late Duke, which suggested the thought, 
‘ how it would have pleased him. to have shown all this him- 
self,’ to those he loved so dearly. The main object of the day’s 
excursion was a drive of deer in the old style, and for this a 
further point in the forest had to bo reached. After a brief 
pause, therefore, the Eoyal guests resumed their drive along 
a road which had been improvised by the peasants for the 
occasion in two days, and in less than half an hour reached 
the spot selected for the sport of the day. 

In the National Gallery is a picture by Yelasquez (Philip 
IV. of Spain at a Boar-hunt), which gives a vivid idea of 
what the Queen was now to witness. A space laid been 
cleared in the heart of the forest, and was closed in with 
canvas hangings. In the centre, covered with branches 
of firs, and decorated with wreaths of flowers and laurels, 
interwoven with the admirable skill for which tho peasantry 
of this part of Germany arc celebrated, stood a pavilion, 
which was destined to receive the distinguished visitors. 
When they had entered it, ‘part of the canvas was let 
down, after the Duke’s Chasseurs had given a peculiar cry, 
and a number of stags and hinds dashed into the enclosure.’ 
Presently tho firing began, and fifty-five head of game, 
thirty-one of them stags, woro soon stretched upon the 
sward, while the music of a fine hand mingled with the 
intermittent crack of the rifle-Bhots. Battues of this 
description, lacking as they do the elements of personal 
effort in the sportsman and of reasonable chance to tho 
game, which alone justify the chase, can only be viowed as 
a barbarous relic of a period when cruelty entered largely 
into the pastimes of the great. It was natural, therefore, 
that the Queen, while struck by the medieval strangeness of 
the scene, should record in her Journal, ‘ as for the sport 
itself, none of the gentlemen like this butchery.’ It was 
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pleasant lo turn from it once more to the beautiful woodland 
\istas, and the emerald meadows set in the heart of the 
forest, through which the homewaid route lay under the 
shadows of the beautiful Inselberg, the highest mouutaiu 
of tlio district. ‘ The day had been,’ writes the Queen, ‘ and 
the evening was, more beautiful than any 1 remember, and 
the soft blue haze over the hills, as wo left Reinhardt sbrunn 
for Gotha, perfected the charm of the scone by the delicate 
veil which it threw over it.’ 

A quiet Sunday succeeded this day of excitement, to be 
followed next day by fro»h fostivitius and ceremonials. ‘ All 
Gotha was in turmoil betimes on account of the Liederfest, 
and wo went upstairs after breakfast to see the procession walk 
round the Orangerie, — numbers from each town with their 
banners and excellent bands.’ Princes and princesses, 
‘ without number numberless,’ had flocked to Gotha to pay 
homage to the Royal guests, and also to assist at the festival. 
‘Of these, wo had a perfect drawing-room. . . . Their 
numbers were quite bewildering. At length we drove, in 
countless carriages, with all the ITohoiten (Royalties) — to the 
Fest, which took place in the Park, just opposite the Schloss. 
. . . There were crowds and crowds of people — all in such 
good humour, and so well behaved. We were stationed with 
our suites in a very large and beautifully arranged tribune, 
or pavilion decorated with flowers, &c., and opposite to us 
was placed tlio orchestra witli many hundred singers. They 
sang beautifully — many fine German songs, also one of 
Albert’s, “ Gmaa an den Bmder ” (“ A greeting to my 
Brother”), and one of Krnest’s; and two — the last to Gad 
save the Queen,— with vory pretty words for us. . . . The 
good people both at Coburg and Gotha are so proud, not 
only of my being married to one of their princes, but of my 
being descended from them.’ A State dinner and ball at 
the Palace wound up the festivities of the day. 
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Tlie encl of this brilliant holiday was now fast approaching. 
One day more, and the journey to England must he begun. 
‘To feel,’ writes the Queen (2nd September), ‘that this is the 
last day here is too sad 1 I can’t and won’t think of it. . . . 
Another beautiful day. How fortunate we are. ... I drove 
with Ernest and Alexandrine to the Park, whero we got out 
and walked to the G-ntbav Insel (Island of Graves). You are 
ferried over; and here in a sort of grove are the graves 
of Duke Augustus (Grnndmama’s husband), his father, 
Duke Ernest, and Duke Frederic, brother to Duke Augustus, 
and two little brothers. The three Dukes are in three sepa- 
rate places, but all close together, and completely covered 
with flowers, which has a pretty, peaceful effect. An old 
gardener called Eiserbeck, who lias been there for many 
years, and is eighty years old, said that it is here that dear 
Grandmama (God grant, at a very distant dayl) will be 
buried.’ 

Another visit was then paid to the beautiful Thuriugian 
Forest by a new route, ‘ not so grand or splendid as those pre- 
viously seen, but very flue. . . . The meadows along the 
road with the people making hay — the women in their cos- 
tumes (many of the women are very handsome) — with the 
noble firs in the background, are beautiful.’ With many a 
longing, lingering look at the pine-clad mountains, the Queen 
and Prince bade adieu to ‘ beautiful Reinhardtsbrunn, full of 
regrets at not being able to spend a week there.’ Mute 
nature seemed to be in sympathy with their mood. * It was 
exceedingly cold when we came home, and the mountains 
were overhung with clouds.’ But, arrived in Gotha, there 
was no leisure for such wistful musings. A ball for the 
inhabitants given at the theatre, which had been arranged as 
a ball-room by boarding over the pit, was to wind up the 
public ceremonials of the Royal visit. About 2,000 people 
were present ; and after two hours spent in a scene, which 
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every pains had been taken to make biilliant and attractive, 
the Queen and Prince bade a reluctant adieu to the kindly 
and courteous people who had greeted them with such cordial 
welcome. 

Next morning broke in gloom, sari as the hoaits of thoae 
who were about to part. 4 The broakfa-it,’ writes the Queen, 
4 with dear Grandmama, Ernest and Alexandrine was sad. 
Dear Grandmama was so grieved at the parting ; her dear, 
kind face looked so plaintive. Sire adores my dear Albert, 
“Main Engel Albert , Main Engel's Kind” (“lily Angel 
Albert ! My Angelic Child ! ”), as she calls him. . . . When 
at last we were obliged to take leave, she clasped him in her 
arms, and kissed him again and again, saying', 44 Gott segue 
Lioh , mein Engel! ” (“ God bless you, my angel! ”) in such 
a plaintive voice. SI10 was equally kind in wishing me 
good-by, and said, 44 Alla die Engel beschiihen Dick ! ” (“ All 
angels guard thee !”)... Poor dear Grundmama. God 
grant we may have the happiness of seeing her once more ere 
long, and that we may have as delightful and dear a farnilj 
party again ! ’ This was not to he. The admirable lady, who 
had loved the Prince with all a mother’s fondness, and whose 
love he had requited with more than a son’s affection, was 
to see him no more. 

The Prince’s brother, with his DuohcsS, accompanied theii 
guests the first stage from Gotha. ‘Here we had to take 
leave of those who had been so kind to ns, who had done 
everything so well. . . . The way in which things were 
arranged was admirable ; all the English were quite struck 
with it, and charmed with the whole dear little country.’ 

In fulfilment of a promise to the Grand-Duke of Weimar, 
the travellers halted at Eisenach. Here they wore received 
by the Grand-Duke and the Hereditary Grand-Duchess, and 
driven to the Wartburg ; which the Grand-Duke felt a natural 
pride in exhibiting as the seat of so many associations 
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interesting to a Protestant sovereign. It had not then under- 
gone that thorough internal arrangement which makes it, as 
it now stands, a monument almost unique of what anti- 
quarian knowledge and decorative skill can do to reproduce 
the aspect of a great medieval mansion. The chief feature 
of interest then, as now, was Luther’s room, with the table at 
which he translated the Bible, his wedding-ring, and the 
mark on the wall of the inkstand which he threw at the 
devil. From Eisenach the travellers pushed on to Fulda, 
where they passed the night. In the afternoon of the nest 
day Frankfort was readied. Here the King of Bavaria, the 
accomplished but eccentric Ludwig I., was received by the 
Queen, and remained to dinner. Prince Metlernich, who 
had come over from Johannisberg, was also a guest, and is 
reported to have been ‘ in unusual force.’ 

Next morning the journey was made by railroad from 
Frankfort to Biberich, from which a Rhine steamer took the 
Royal travellers down to Bingen, where they embarked on 
the Eoyal yacht the ‘Fairy,’ wliich carried them as far as 
Deutz, opposite to Cologne. ‘ Strange to say,’ writes the 
Queen, ‘ the Ehine, fine as it is, had lost its charm for ns all. 
First of all, the excitement of novelty was over — and then, 
we were spoiled by the Th'dringer-Wald. Stolzenfels looked 
very well, and so did Ehrenbreitstein, and those fine Sieben 
Gebirge ; but after passing Bonn, we went down below, and 
Albert read to me.’ So true it is that, after all, * the eyes are 
in the heart.’ If that he far away, as here it obviously wa a , 
the fairest things are no longer fair, the grandest no longer 
grand. 

Cheering despatches from Sir Robert Peel met the Queen 
at Deutz, giving assurance that things continued to go well 
both in England and Ireland. Home with its duties and the 
dear ones there now became the uppermost thought. But 
before it could be reached, a flying visit had to be made to 
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Eu, on which Louis Philippe had laid great stress for political 
reasons, as a set-off with his people to the German visit. 

Antwerp was reached by the afternoon of the Cth, where 
the King and Queen of the Belgians awaited the arrival of the 
travellers at the station. The town had again put itself in 
holiday array, and when the travellers embarked in the even- 
ing, the quaint beauty of its streets and quays was made more 
beautiful by a general illumination; the Cathedral itself being 
lit up with red, blue, and white lights. ‘ We remained on 
deck,’ writes the Queen, ‘ for a short while, and then retired 
to rest. Such a dream it seemed to be here again in our 
quiet cabin, in our own yacht, just four weeks after we first 
embarked iu her. And full of gratitude do we feel for all, 
mingled with sadness at being so far away from my dearest 
Albert’s lovely Jlemuth.’ 

It was the evening of the 7th before the state of the weather 
admitted of the yacht leaving the Scheldt. Next morning 
by nine it was off Treport. The King had been on the look- 
out. Presently ‘ we saw a little steamer come close to us, 
and then stop ; after which a barge came up to the yacht 
containing the King, Joinville, Augustus, Guizot, M. de 
Salvandy, General Athalin, and others. In three minutes the 
King was on board (now in uniform), and expressed in the 

1 

warmest terms his delight and gratitude at our having come. 
It was a pleasure to see how pleased he was. . . . After going 
on a little farther in the yacht, we anchored and got into the 
King’s barge with the two standards up, with tho King, the 
Princes, Guizot, and the Admiral. Instead of going into the 
port, we went outside, and had to be dragged over the sands 
in a bathing-machine, which did very well ; a number of poor 
men and women having to pull the boat up to the machine. 
The King gave me a most hearty welcome, when I set foot 
on shore ; and a few paces on stood the Queen, who received 
mo most kindly. Madame Adelaide and the Prince and 
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Princess of Salerno were also tlicre — he, the Queen’s brother 
— she, sister to the Emperor of Austria. . . . The crowd 
cheered us much and kindly, and the morning was splendid, 
but intensely hot. There were no authorities present like 
the last time, as we had before begged that all might be on 
a more private scale.’ 

On reaching the Chateau the Queen and Prince were 
ushered by the King into the Galerie Victoria, — a room which 
he had fitted up, in honour of Her Majesty’s former visit, with 
pictures of its various incidents, as well as of those of the 
King’s own visit to Windsor, and, among them, full-length 
portraits by Winterhalter of the Queen and Prince. Once 
more among the many familiar faces of the charming family 
circle, to which she was hound by so many tics — everything, 
writes the Queen, * put me so much in mind of two years ago, 
that it was really as if we had never been away.’ The King 
would not have the visit regarded as anything hut ‘a friendly 
call,’ hut not the less magnificent was his reception of his 
visitors. For their amusement he had brought down from 
Paris that morning the whole company of the Opera Comique, 
ninety-four in number; and erected a large theatre for their 
performance in a tent at the lower part of the grounds. Here 
lloieldieu’s lively one- act opera, ‘ Le Nouveau Seigneur,’ 
and Gretry’s graceful ‘ Le Roi Richard ,’ were admirably 
given. 

Next evening about six, amid the blaze of a glorious 
setting sun, the King’s barge put off again from Treport. In 
it were the King himself, with his Koyal guests, the Prince 
de Joinville, M. Guizot, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Aberdeen, 
and they were followed on hoard the Queen’s yacht by tlio 
French King’s suite. While Prince Albert went to show the 
Prince de Joinville the smaller yacht, the ‘ Fairy,’ the King 
remained in conversation with Her Majesty and Lord Aber- 
deen. It was then he made use of the expressions, which 
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became afterwards of so much importance, and to which it 
will be necc^-ary to recall attention hereafter, in .speaking 
of the Spanish marriages. ‘The King,’ says Her Majesty’s 
Journal of the same day, ‘told Lord Aberdeen as well as 
me, he never would hoar of Montpensier’s marriage with 
the Infanta of Spain (which they are in a great fright about 
in England), until it was no longer a political question, 
which luould be, when the Queen is manned, awl has 
children. This is very satisfactory. . . . When Albert came 
back with Joinville, which was about seven o’clock, the King 
said he must go ; and they all took leave, the King embracing 
me again and again. We saw and heard the King land. 
The sun had set, and in a very short while there was the 
most beautiful moonlight, exquisitely reflected on the water. 
We walked up and down, and Lord Aberdeen was full of 
the extreme success of our whole tom - , which had gone off 
charmingly, including this little visit, which had been most 
successful.’ 

Next morning at three the yacht was under weigh for 
England, ‘ the sea like a lake, and sky and sea of the deepest 
blue.’ The heavens smiled on the close of this delightful 
excursion as, with the exception of the few wet days on the 
Ehine, they had smiled upon it throughout. Under the 
hot haze of an autumn noonday sun the Koyal travellers 
disembarked on the familiar beach at Osborne. The dearest 
of welcomes greeted them, as they ‘drove up straight to 
the house — for there, looking like roses, so well and so fat, 
stood the four children . . . much pleased to see us.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thus ended a tour, which had afforded the utmost pleasiue 
to the Queen and Prince. ‘ We have brought hack, - he mites 
to Baron Stockmar (29th September), ‘the most agreeable 
recollections from our tom'. Everything went off pleasantly 
and to a wish.’ ‘ Swiftly beyond measure,’ he had said in 
writing to the Dowager Duclioss of Coburg a few days before, 
‘ sped the delightful days we spent in my little fatherland 
( Heimath ). Still we shall always find in remembrance rich 
amends for what has passed away so soon. . . . The children 
were in great glee at our return, and have made much 
progress in our absence in all good qualities (Tugenden), of 
which, the proverb falsely says, youth has none.’ 

The same feeling breaks out in very touching terms in a 
letter (16th September) from Her Majesty to King Leopold, in 
which we see how completely every thought of the splendour 
and enthusiasm of the reception, which had welcomed the 
English Sovereign all along the route, is merged in the 
delight of having viewed and grown familiar with the scenes 
in which the youth was cradled of him who is her ‘ dearest 
life in life.’ 

‘ I have a feeling for our dear “ little Germany,” which I 
cannot describe. I felt it at the Rosenau so much. It is a 
something which touches me so, and which goes to my heart, 
and makes me inclined to cry. I never felt at any other 
place that sort of pensive pleasure and peace which I felt 
there. T fear T almost liWi it too much. . , . The recoil potion ° 
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of the time spent in Saxony are engraven on my heart . It 
was one of the happiest times of my life, and to recur to 
it will ever bring me the greatest happiness. I must be 
thankful for having been allowed to see what I hardly dared 
to hope for.’ 

The state of affairs at home had not improved within the 
last six weeks. The rain, which had pursued the Eoyal 
tourists on the Shine, had for many weeks, .amidst thunder 
and storm, deluged the liar vest fields of the British islands, 
and serious fears for the crops had spread from the farmers to 
the statesmen, whose anxieties such an event were so much 
calculated to increase. A new and terrible feature of appre- 
hension was added in the reports which contimied to crowd in 
upon them of a strange blight which threatened wholly to 
destroy tlio potato-crop in Ireland, and to produce serious 
ra\ ages in England and Scotland also, whore, if less relied upon 
by tlio population as a staple of food, it was an important source 
of wealth to the farmers. In the Prince’s Jo umal for October 
entry upon entry tells of the prevailing anxiety, which culmi- 
naies in the beginning of October in the words: ‘Very had 
news from Ireland — fears of a famine.’ A crisis of the gravest 
moment was at hand, which had to be grappled with firmly 
and at once. Cabinet Councils were called, and four of those 
held in one week early in November, ‘ agitated England, per- 
plexed the sagacious Tuileries, and disturbed even the serene 
intelligence of the profound Mcttornicli.’ 1 What engaged 
their deliberations coidcl he no secret to the outside world. 
The Free Trade party saw in the disaster which had fallen 
upon the country an auxiliary more potent than the Lest 
eloquence of tlieir best speaker's ; and Protectionists, who had 
long seen that to Sir Iiobert Peel they must not look as a 
leader, watched with apprehension for his next move in a 

’ Lord George Bentinoh, a Political Biography, hy tho Eight lion. IS, Dis- 
raeli, chap. ii. 
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policy which they must have for some time foreseen could 
only result in the abolition of the protective duties on corn. 

How to avert the threatened calamity? — was the one 
question, which at such a moment was obviously paramount 
to every other consideration. True statesman as lie was, Sir 
Robert Peel saw that the Lime for half measures was past. 
He would have met the immediate emergency by an Order 
in Council, at once throwing open the ports, trusting to 
Parliament for an indemnity ; but at, the same time he 
made no secret of his personal conviction, that this stop 
could only ho the prelude to a measure for the permanent 
abolition of protective duties. Weaker counsels prevailed, 
and the Cabinet Councils, to which all eyes had been directed, 
terminated without visible result. Parliament, instead of 
being called together, in accordance with the general expec- 
tation, was again prorogued. 

If (Sir Robert Peel’s views on the subject of protection had 
undergone a remarkable change, not le&s so had those of the 
leaders of the opposite party. But there was this great 
difference in their position, that the Whigs were not ham- 
pered by pledges to uphold protection — pledges on the 
faith of which their rivals had been placed in power. Had 
the Ministry summoned Parliament, and proposed a sus- 
pension of the duties on corn, the Whig members must 
have voted with them. ‘No party in Parliament would 
have made itself responsible for the obstruction of a mea- 
sure so urgent and beneficial.’ These words came with 
peculiar emphasis from Lord John Russell, who seized the 
opportunity afforded by the obviously wavering policy of the 
Ministry to deal them a vigorous blow, in a loiter to his 
constituents (22nd November, 1845) from Edinburgh, where 
lie was then staying. Abandoning his former creed, ‘ it is 
no longer worth while,’ he added, ‘ to contend for a fixed duty. 
The imposition of any duty at present, without a provision 
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for its extinction in a short period, would hut prolong a content 
already sufficiently fruitful of animosity and discontent.’ 

After such a declaration, which fell like fuel upon flame, it 
was impossible for the Cabinet to temporise. By this lime 
the majority of its members had come round to the views of 
their leader, who, coidd he earlier have secured their co- 
operation, would probably not have hesitated to introduce 
such a measure as was pointed at by the great Whig leader. 
But it was now too late, when to do so would be uni- 
versally ascribed to the desire to outbid the party who 
were the natural champions of Free Trade. ‘The Govern- 
ment,’ Lord John Bussell had said in his letter, ‘ appear to be 
waiting for some excuse to give up the present Corn Law. 
Let the people afford them the excuse they seek.’ 

A Minister in the position of Sir Robert Peel, whose judg- 
ment went along with the policy announced by his adversary, 
had no alternative but to provide for him the opportunity of 
carrying it out. With this view, on the 5th of December, 
he placed his resignation in Her Majesty’s hands. 2 Her 
Majesty at once tinned to Lord John Russell as his natural 
successor, but he was still iu Edinburgh, and it was the lltli 
before he reached the Royal presence. The Royal summons 
had takon liim by surpriso. The call, he felt, had come upon 
his party too soon. Before undertaking to form an adminis- 
tration, therefore, he must first consult his old colleagues, 

s ‘ In the course of the interview with Her Majesty, which took place nfter 
my arrival .at Osborne on the Oth of December, I trust that I satisfied (lie 
Queen that I was influenced by considerations of the public interest, find not 
by the fear of responsibility or of reproach, in humbly tendering my resigna- 
tion of office. Her Majosty was pleased to accept it with marks of confldance 
and approbation which, however gratifying, inmlo it a very painful act to re- 
place in Her Majosty 's hands the trust she had eonfidod iu me. 

* I will not say moro than that tho generous support which I had uniformly 
received from Her Majesty and from the Princo, and all that passod on llio 
occasion of die retirement, nuulo an impression on my heart that can never ho 
cflfucod. 1 could not say less than this without doing violenco to feelings of 
o rateful and dutiful attachment .' — Sir 11. Peel's Mumirs, vo], ii, p. 222, 
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point 1 of -whom he knew (lid not approve of the conr&o he 
had taken an to the Corn Laws. Without the support of 
Lord Lansdowne, as leader of the House of Lords, ho coidd 
not hope to succeed, hut he had doubts how far that nobleman 
would go with him on the great question of the day. I3y the 
13tli, however, the adhesion of Lord Lansdowne was secured. 
St ill groat difficulties existed, and five days more had elapsed 
before Lord John Eus^ell was even able to inform t he Queen 
that ho accepted the task of forming an administration. So 
formidable were the obstacles to success which lie apprehended 
from the btato of parties, that his acceptance had for a time 
hung on the fact of his rceeiung a pledge from Sir Kobert 
Peel to support a measure for the tot al and immediate repeal 
of tlie Corn Laws. Such a pledge, without having the mea- 
sure actually before him, no statesman could give ; and Lord 
John Bussell was therefore compelled to rest satisfied with the 
assurance that Sir Bohert and his friends would give their 
friendly support to his government in any reasonable measure 
they might introduce for the settlement of the question. 
But no sooner was this difficult y obviated, than another and 
more serious obstacle arose within, the ranks of the proposed 
administration. Lord John Bussell considered the presence in 
it of both Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston to be indispensable. 
But on vital questions of foreign policy these noblemen enter- 
tained the most opposite views. Lord Palmerston was ready 
to waive his claims to a seat in the Cabinet, hut, if ho joined 
it, he would do so only as the head of the Foreign Office. In 
this he was upheld by Ms friends; while Lord Grey adhered 
with equal firmness to his determination not to enter the 
administration with Lord Palmerston as Foreign Minister. 
Another consideration also woighed with Lord Groy. He 
conceived that Mr. Cobdon, as the great leader of tho Anti- 
Corn Law League, was entitled in the proposed distribution 
of honours to a seat in the Cabinet. This was refused, and the 
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office of Vice-President of llie Board of Trade was proposed as 
tlie reward of Mr. Cobdcu’s long years of struggle in a cause 
which he had now brought so near a tiiumph. 

The difference could not be reconciled, and Lord John 
Russell, on the 29th of December, underwent, to use Mr. 
Disraeli’s words (Life of Bentinck , chap, ii.), * the mortifi- 
cation of confessing to his Sovereign his inability to serve 
her, and handed back with courtesy the poisoned chalice to 
Sir Robert.’ 

Lord John Russell had from the first anticipated failure as 
by no means unlikely, and lie had told Her Majesty that in 
such an event Sir Robert Peel would have no difficulty in 
carrying on the Government. But not the less severe was the 
strain upon that statesman’s courage and loyalty when ap- 
pealed to by his Sovereign to resume the helm of affairs. The 
experience of the last year had taught him what he must be 
prepared to face in the coolness of former friends, the grudging 
support of unwilling adherents, and the rancour of disap- 
pointed political antagonists. Very significant is the brief 
record in the Prince’s Diary of what occurred : — ‘ Sir Robert 
Peel comes down in the afternoon, is very much agitated, 
but declares that he will not desert the Queen, and will 
undertake the government.’ 

In his Memoirs, Sir Robert Peel tells us : — 

‘ I informed Her Majesty that, considering that Lord Stanley, 
and such of my colleagues as had differed from me, had positively 
declined to undertake the formation of a government, and that 
Lord John Russell having had the concurrence and support of 
all his political friends, with a single exception, had abandoned 
the attempt to form ono, I should feel it my duty, if required hy 
Her Majesty, to resume office.’ — Vol. ii. p. 248. 

With a great national calamity impending, which he 
believed was to be averted by carrying quickly through a 
measure that, as parties then stood, could only be so carried 
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through by himself, Peel was not a man to hcsitato in making 
sacrifice of his deep-seated desire to retire into the ranks and 
leave the coming changes to he effected by those, who, if 
they had no more right than himself, so far as their ante- 
cedent history went, to claim the leadership in the present 
crisis, were not fettered, as ho was, by party ties, and by 
former avowals of a creed which he had outgrown. But how 
much that sacrifice imported was well known to the Queen 
and Prince. They had been long accustomed to admire Sir 
Robert Peel, and those about him, for thinking only of wliat 
was best for the welfare of the State, with little care whether 
it was good for their party or not. But in this most trying 
hour they felt more strongly than ever that he had shown 
himself ‘a man of unbounded loyalty, coinage, patriotism, and 
higb-mindedness.’ These are Her Majesty’s words, writing 
two days aftor his resumption of office. £ I [is conduct towards 
us,’ she adds, ‘ has been, I might say, almost “ chivalrous.” 
I never have seen him so excited and so determined, and such 
a good cause must succeed.’ 

Entertaining such views of the Minister and of the situa- 
tion, the result of the Ministerial crisis could not he other- 
wise than gratifying to the Queen and Prince. ‘We are 
seelanfroh (glad in soul), as they say in Coburg,’ the Prince 
writes to his stepmother (25th December), c or still more 
frequently, ganz fidel (in high glee), that we have survivod 
a Ministerial crisis of fourteen days’ duration, and are now 
standing exactly where we stood before — upon our feet, 
whereas during the crisis we were very nearly standing- on 
our heads.’ 

It is obvious from the following letter that Baron Stockmar, 
who had heard of Peel’s resignation, was not prepared to give 
his friend credit for resolution to face the Free Trade diffi- 
culty, regardless of the outcry of the Protectionist party, or 
the sarcasms of his Liberal allies. The letter is interesting 
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as containing tlie expression of a conviction, winch the Baron 
was never weary of inculcating, and which it was the study 
of the Prince’s life to realise, that for the perfect working of 
the English Constitution the Sovereign should not merely 
set the example of a pure and dignified life, hut should he 
potential in Cabinet and Council through a breadth of view 
unwarped by tho bias, and undistracted by the passions, of 
party, and also, in the case of a long reign, through tho weight 
of an accumulated knowledge and experience to which not 
even the most practised statesman coidd lay claim. 

‘ Since the news reached me, that the Peel Ministry are to 
resign, I have been with you in thought almost without 
ceasing. The state of things produced by this change of 
Ministry is quite unlike anything that has hitherto been 
seen in the political hihtory of England. It is only to be 
accounted for by the onward force ( Drang ) of the new epoch, 
to which England has for the last fifteen years conceded a 
place in her Constitution, and by the necessity which exists 
for continuing to use the worn-out wheels of the old epoch 
in the working of that force, in order that the old may not 
he all at once and altogether brought to a dead lock by the 
new. This produces a condition of things which compels 
statesmen to have recourse to artificial rather than to natural 
appliances, and hence tho faults which Ministers commit as 
individuals and as members of a party produce much more 
serious results than they formerly did. 

* To me this state of things seems altogether unhealthy, 
and one which it will he most difficult to ameliorate. In all 
my observation of the English State-machino, I have never 
been able to discover that balance of the elements of their 
Constitution, of which Englishmen boast so much. Previous 
to the Keform Bill, the theory of this balance was perhaps 
much more defective than it has been since 5 but the system 
worked better in practice then than it does now. It admitted 
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of a vigorous Government ; and if in those clays the G overnment 
acted foolishly, this was loss the fault of the Constitution 
thau of the incapacity of the Kings, and of the prejudices of 
the aristocracy, by whom Ministers were controlled. 

‘ Since the theory of the Constitution has been brought 
more into harmony with the spirit and the wants of the age, 
its practical working has retrograded just as much as its 
theory has ads aneed. Whigs and Torios saw that from the 
moment tlio democratic clement became so powerful there 
was only one thing which could keep this clemont within 
safe hounds, and prevent it from swallowing up first t lie 
aristocracy, and then itself. This one tiling was the uphold- 
ing and strengthening of the autonomy of the Monarchical 
element, which the fundamental idea of the English Con- 
stitution had from tho first conceded to Royalty, and indeoil 
concedes in theory up to tho present hour. Rut, unfortu- 
nately, Peel has done nothing towards this upholding and 
strengthening ; the most that can he said of him is, that he 
has not helped to make Royalty weaker than it was when 
handed over to him by Melbourne. 

5 In reference to the Crown the secret is simply this. 
Since 1830 the executive power has been entirely in tho 
hands of the Ministry, and these being more the servants of 
Parliament — particularly of tho House of Commons — than 
of the Crown, it is practically in the hands of that House. 
This is a distortion of the fundamental idea of the English 
Constitution, which coidd not fail to grow by degrees out of 
tho incapacity of her Sovereigns rightly to understand and 
to deal with their position, and out of tho encroachments on 
their privileges by the House of Co mm ons. 

* This perversion of the fundamental idoa of the English 
Constitution is fraught with this great mischief for tho State, 
that the head of the Ministry for a time can only he the 
head of a party, and consequently must only too often 
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succumb to tlie temptation of advancing the imagined in- 
terests of his party to the prejudice of tlio public weal. To 
counteract on the part of the Crown this injurious tendency 
must at the present moment be a difficult task, inasmuch as 
Ministers and Parliament will construe the legal powers of 
the Crown, not in accordance with the original spirit of the 
Constitution, but with the practice which lias prerailed since 
1830. Still, the right of the Crown to assert itself as per- 
manent head of the Council over the temporary leader of 
the Ministry, and to act as such, is not likely to be gain- 
sayed oven by those who regard it through the spectacles of 
party. 

‘ 27tli December, 1843.’ 

The Prince’s reply must have been most welcome, for it 
gave Baron Stockmar the clearest assmauce that the objects 
of his solicitudo had advanced far in securing the very posi- 
tion before the country which lie had sot his heart upon their 
maintaining. 

‘ Dear .Stockmar, — I believe that the crisis, now past, has 
been a source of real advantage to the Crown, by producing 
a widely spread feeling, that amid all the general confusion 
and heat of party at least one person has remained calm and 
free from party spirit, this person being the Queen. The 
very Radical Examiner had a very remarkable article on the 
subject, in which it brought prominently forward the advan- 
tage for the country of the existence of a third power so 
free from partisanship. 3 Our travels on the Continent, too, 

8 Tliu following is obviously tiio pnssngo to which tho Frinee rotes. It 
occurs in tho Examiner of 27th December, 1 8 45. ' In the pranks and bunglings 
of tho last tlireo wooks, ihero is ono part which, according to all report, has 
been played most faultlessly — that of a Constitutiou.il .Sovereign. In the pages 
of history tho directness, tho siucority, the scrupulous observance of constitu- 
tional rulos, which lmvo marked Iler Majesty’s conduct in eircumstancos the 
most trying will liavo tlmir placo of honour. Unused as we are to deal in 
hotnene to royalty, we must add, that nover, wo believe, was tbs heart of a 
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have made the impression general, that the \ oersonrd appear- 
ance of the Sovereign in foreign countries secures the friend- 
ship of those countries for the English nation, and in par- 
ticular, that to the personal friendship between Victoria and 
Louis Philippe is to bo ascribed the maintenance so much 
desired of peace between France and England. These are 
certainly very cheering, if only moderate, strides in policy, 
domestic and foreign. 

‘ Had we not also to effect the moral dignity of the Court ? 
This basis has been secured. To my mind, the exaltation of 
Royalty is possible only through the personal character of the 
Sovereign. When a person enjoys complete confidence, wc 
desire for him more power also and influeueo in the conduct 
of affairs. But confidence is of slow growth. 

‘The opening of Parliament w ill bo very interesting, and 
many may he the storms that await us. 

‘Windsor Castle, 6U1 January, 1816 .’ 

If, in taking back ‘ the poisoned chalice ’ of office, Sir 
Robert Peel was well aware how many were ready to mingle 
fresh rancours with its venom, he had at least the consolation 
of knowing that lie carried with him the good wishes of the 
nation generally. The nows of his resignation had been 
received with a feeling little short of dismay. Those who 
represented the great interests of the country in trade, 
manufactures, and finance, set litlle store by the considera- 
tions of party tactics which had brought it about. They 
looked back upon the state of tilings when Sir Robert Peel 
had entered upon office — at home a failing exchequer, de- 
pressed manufactures, crippled commerce, wide-spread social 

monarch to warmly devoted to tho interests of a poopio, and villi so culinlitonod 
a sonse of their intoresta.’ The nrtiolo of which this f nn>> a part it, in the 
brilliant and hitter stylo of Mr. Albany Ronblauque, and it is especially con- 
spicuous for that rancorous injustice to Sir Robert Peel which its writer lit oil 
to reeret. 
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discontent, Ireland verging on insurrection, in ilie Ea-t our 
Empire menaced, and our relations with France and America 
creating perpetual apprehensions of war, which the state of 
our forces hy sea and land was not calculated to diminish. 
With this picture they contrasted the flourishing trade, the 
restored confidence, the ample Budgets, the sense of security 
at home and abroad, which had been brought about hy skilful 
financial management, and by a Government firm, far-seeing, 
and efficient in all the details of its administration. For 
the loss of the presiding spirit, to whom these residts were 
mainly due — and this, too, at a time when a question, the 
most important that had arisen since that of Reform, was 
pressing for solution — , it was felt that no successor, however 
eminent, could compensate. The tidings, therefore, that 
Sir Robert Peel had resumed the conduct of affairs were 
received throughout the kingdom with a general sense of 
relief ; and the knowledge of this was no doubt present to 
Her Majesty’s mind in speaking as she did with assured con- 
fidence of his ultimate success. 

It was uot the less certain, however, that, in the Prince’s 
words, there were many storms ahead, the issue of which no 
one might venture to predict. One thing, at least, Sir 
Robert Peel must have clearly foreseen : the certain break-up 
of the party which he had organized, and had led triumphantly 
so long. Wc have seen (supra, p. 266) that lie had for some 
time felt that it was slipping away from him. Their educa- 
tion had not kept pace with his. There was no tiino now, with 
famine imminent in Ireland, to bring them up to his level ; 
and he knew that where lie must now go they were not pre- 
pared to follow. 4 Some who were prominent in the Conser- 

4 ‘ Wo lmd ill hick,' Lord Aburdoon snid eoino moiilliB afterwards io tba 
Queon, * If it bad not boon for the fainino in Ireland, winch rendered imme- 
diate measure', necesiary, Sir .Robert would liavo prepared the pnrty gradually 
for the diaiwe,’ 
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vative ranks have doubted whether the Minister’s position 
might not have been made clearer, and his own personal 
comfort secured, had he taken his party more into his confi- 
dence, by calling them together, and developing his intended 
measures and his reasons for them before launching them in 
Parliament. Many might thus have been conciliated who 
were either thrown into opposition or lent him a support 
that was chilled by distrust. A man of warmer and less 
reserved temperament world probably have taken this course, 
and spared no pains to carry his party cordially with him. 
But what he saw very clearly himself, he may have thought 
they ought also to have seen with equal clearness. In 
resigning office, as he had done, he had satisfied every claim 
which they had upon him as their leader. That his opinions 
on the subject of Profection had undergone an entire revolu- 
tion was no secret. When, therefore, he reluctantly resumed 
his place as the only possible head of a strong Administration, 
he came back on terms wholly different from those which had 
placed him in power in 1841.® If his party had stood still in 
the meantime, events had not. The very measures which 
had strengthened their hold upon the country inevitably led 
up to the ultimate removal of all restrictions upon trade. The 
elements themselves had conspired to force on a settlement 
of the question, whether a tax should continuo to be levied 
on the staple of food. What more natural, then, than for 
one, whom a sense of duty alone impelled to undertake a 

5 ‘I resume powor,’ he wrote Lo Madame de Lieven, ‘with groater means of 
rendering public service than I should have hud if I had not relinquished it. 
But it is a strange dream. I feel like a man restored to life after his fuuoml 
service hail been preached, highly gratified by such condolence on his doath ns 
I received from the King and our valued friend M. Guizot.’ Tho condolence 
from the King of the French hero referred to was conveyed in a lottov to the 
Comte de Jarnac, his representative at our Court, which wos communicated to 
Sir E, Peel and Lord Aberdeen, and bus been made public in a valuablo Memoir 
of the former by tho Count, published in the Revue dcs Deux Monilea, of 16th 
July, 1874. 
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task from which eiy persuiial con&iileiation ■would have 
inclined him to recoil, to assume that his followers would 
appreciate the very exceptional circumstances of his position, 
and that they would be generous in their estimate of a policy, 
which he had satisfied himself would alone meet the exigen- 
cies of the case? If such was his belief, it must have 
been quickly dispelled. Even before Parliament met, the 
Press teemed with attacks the most bitterly personal, in 
which he was charged, not with mistaken judgment, but with 
treachery and dishonour. Were it not, to use the language 
of his great ad\ ersary in the coming struggle, that 1 duty 
scorns prudence, and criticism has no terrors for a man with 
a great purpose ’ (Disraeli’s Lord George Bentinck , chap, v.), 
the Minister might well have quailed before the storm of 
obloquy and reproach, of which this was but the prelude, 
which burst upon him immediately after the meetiug of 
Parliament. 

With the exception of Lord Stanley, who retired from the 
office of Secretary for the Colonics, in which he was succeeded 
by Mr. Gladstone, all the Members of the Cabinet gave in 
their adhesion to the measure for the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws. It was shadowed forth in the Speech delivered by 
Her Majesty in person at the opening of Paadiament on the 
19th of January, 1846. The Debate which ensued on the 
Address was enlivened by explanations as to the late Minis- 
terial crisis. In the course of these Sir Eohert Peel took the 
opportunity to vindicate bis policy since 1841, in what 
Mr. Disraeli justly calls Ms best style, ‘ earnest without being 
solemn, and masculine without turgidity.’ His concluding 
words left no doubt as to the terms on which alone he would 
consent to remain at the head of affairs : — 

' The conduct of Government is an arduous and difficult un- 
dertaking. ... It is no easy task to insu.ro the harmonious and 
united action of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and a reformed House 
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of Commons. 6 These ave Ike objects which we have attempted 
to accomplish, and I cannot think they aro inconsistent with a 
pure and enlarged Conservatism. Power for such objects is 
really valuable ; but for my own part, I can say with perfoct truth 
that even for theso objects I do not covet it. . . . The relief 
from it with honour would bo a favour, not a punishment. But 
while honour and a sense of public duty require it, I do not 
shrink from office. T am ready to incur its responsibilities, to 
bear its sacrifices, to confront its honourable perils; but Twill 
not retain it with mutilated power and shackled authority. [ 
will nob stand at the helm during the tempestuous night if that 
helm is not allowed freely to traverse ; I will not undertake to 
direct the course of the vessel by observations taken in the year 
1842. I will reserve to myself the unfettered power of judging 
what will be for the public interest. I do not desorvo to be 
Minister of England ; but while I am Minister of England 1 will 
hold office by no servile tenuro ; T will hold office unshackled by 
any other obligation than that of consulting the public interests 
and providing for tlic public safety.’ 

On the 27th of January, Sir Robert Peel developed, in a 
scries of Resolutions, his scheme of financial policy, which 
included a total Abolition of the Corn Laws at the end of 
three years. The magnitude of the interests involved, the 
apprehensions of immediate loss and of possible ultimate 
ruin, which were honestly entertained by a powerful section 
of the community; the speculative uncertainty inseparable 
from so sweeping a measure ; the soreness of a great party 
at finding itself deserted, as it thought, by its leader in a 
critical hour, and placed in a minority by the defection of 
those with whom they had stood for years shoulder to 
Bhoulder, introduced elements of passion into the long debate 
that ensued which a new generation might find it hard to 

6 Mr. Disraeli calls this 1 a somewhat portentous confession for a Conservative 
Minister.’ Why portontous? Is not this the abiding problem of llrilish 
statesmen, especially since 1880 ? And of all statesmen, who in his timo did 
more than Sir Robert Peel to secure this harmony and united action, and to 
indicate the priueiplesor which it may bo maintained for iho future? 
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syinpalhise with, or even to understand. Such was the 
fevered temper of the Opposition that the presence of Prince 
Albert in the House of Commons during the Premier’s 
(Speech w as construed into ‘ the unfair and unwise manoeuvre 
of the Minister to give the semblance of the personal sanction 
of Her Majesty to the Government measure.’ 

‘ If,’ said Lord George Bentinck, speaking on the twelfth night 
of the debate, ‘ so humble un individual as myself might be per- 
mitted to whisper a word in the ear ot that illustrious and Royal 
personage, who, as he stands nearest, so is he justly dearest to 
Her who sits upon the throne, I would take leave to say (liat I 
cannot but think he listened to ill advice when, on the first nisrlit 
of this great discussion he allowed himself to be seduced by the first 
Minister of the Crown to come down to this House to usher in, to 
give eclat, and, as it were, by reflection from the Queen, to give 
the semblance of a personal sanction of Her Majesty to a measure, 
which, he it for good or for evil, a great majority, at least of the 
lauded aristocracy of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, ima- 
gine franght with deep injury, if not ruin, to them — a measure, 
which, not confined in its operation to this great class, is calcu- 
lated to grind down countless smaller interests engaged in the 
domestic trades and interests of the Empire, transferring the 
profits of all these interests — English, Scotch, Irish, and Colonial 
— great and small alike, from Englishmen, from Scotchmen, and 
from Irishmen, to Americans, to Frenchmen, to Russians, to 
Poles, to Prussians, and to Germans,’ 

To find what he had done from the impulse of natural 
curiosity dealt with in such terms was a rough intimation to 
the Prince of the jealous spirit with which even the semblance 
of interference with the freedom of debate is regarded by 
public men. That ‘ many moderate men on both sides ’ were, 
as Mr. Disraeli tells us, disquieted by the incident of his 
presence in the House was enough to satisfy the Prince that 
he had been better away. But while the heat of strong 
party excitement may account for, it can scarcely excuse the 

VOT» T. X 
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imputation tlial lie had allowed kiimelf to he seduced by the 
Minister to come down for a purely party purpose. 7 

The Prince could not he otherwise than an anxious spec- 
tator of the struggle which had now commenced ; neither 
could he he indifferent to the welfare of the statesman whom 
he knew to he toiling day and night for the welfare of the 
country, at the sacrifice of his own heal Ur and happiness, and 
maintaining his courage in spite of unexampled difficulties. 
On the 16th of February, 1846, ho writes to Baron 
Stockmar : — 

‘Dear fitockmar, — Here we are in the middle of tlio 
Coin dehate. Pool's opponents are 200 of his own paily; 
lie ciinies with him only 90 and 180 Wliigs and Radicals. 
He is utilised like the most disgiaoofid criminal, and the 
opinion is generally ciuTent, that, the measure once through, 
the Opposition aucl the hostile 200 will seise home oppor- 
tunity of ejecting him by a joint vote. This would he a 
great misfortune. Peel shows boundless courage, arid is in 
the best spirits; liis whole facidties are roused («• fuhitsich ) 
by the consciousness, that he is at this moment playing one 
of the moit important paits in the history of his country, 
and with this before him says to himsedf, “The Minister who 
settles the Cora Laws is not so easily turned out.” ’ 

The respite of a few days’ retreat to Osborne at the end of 
February from the agitation of public life was eagerly seized 
by the Queen and Prince. ‘ We shall go,’ the Prince writes 
to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, ‘ on the 27th to the Isle 
of Wight for a week, where the fine air will be of service 
to Victoria and the children; and I, partly forester, partly 
builder, partly farmer, and partly gardener, expect to be a 

7 * The Prince merely vent, na the Prince of tVnloa and the Queen's otlier 
“one do, for once to hear n fine dohate, which is. s>o useful to all princes. But 
this lie naturally felt unable to do twain/ — Note by hie Quiun. 
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good deni upon iny logs and in Hip open air.’ The nun lion-e 
at ( )sIioj lie wa& making i apid progress, and tlie estate was being 
laid out under the Prince’s directions, with tlm piaefieal «-l s ill 
as an agriculturist and tlie line taste as a landscape gaidener 
which never failed him. ‘Albert,’ the Queen writes fiom 
Osborne (3rd March, 1846), ‘is so happy here — out all day 
planting, directing, &e., and it is to good for him. It is a 
relief to be away from all the bitterness which people create 
tor themselves in London.’ 

T 11 the disposition of gardens and ornamental grounds 
Bacon himself was not a greater enthusiast than the Prince. 
Windsor, Osborne. Balmoral are all monuments of his skill. 
By his open-air labours in this kind of work he not only pie- 
sen ed his health amid the unremitting labours of Iris crowded 
life, hut lie was at tlie same time aide to gratify his concep- 
tions as an artist, when the leisure to express them on cam as 
or in clay had long passed away. A passage in one of his letters 
to the Princess Imperial of Piussia (13th April, 1859 ) will 
host explain his feelings on this subject : — 

‘That you take delight in modelling does not surprise 
me. As an art it is e\ en more attractive than painting, 
because in it the thought is actually incorporated; it also 
denies a higher value and interest from the fact that in it 
we have to deal with tlie three dimensions, and not with 
surface merely, and are not culled upon to resort to the illu- 
sion of perspective. As the aitist combines material and 
thought without the intervention of any other medium, his 
creation would be perfect, if life could also be bi outlied info 
Iris work ; and I quite understand and feel with the sculptor 
in the fable, who implored the (rods to let his work descend 
from its platform. 

‘ We have an art, however, in which even this third ele- 
ment of creation — inward force and growth — is present, and 
which has, therefore, had extraordinary attractions for me of 
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late yearn, indeed I may nay from earliest childhood, viz., the 
art of gardening. In this tire artist who lays out the work, 
and devises a garment for a piece of ground, has Lhe delight 
of seeing his work live and grow hour by hour; and, while it 
is growing, he is able to polish, to out and carve, to fill up 
here and there, to hope, and to love.’ 

Before the Prince returned to town, Sir Robert Peel’s 
Resolutions had passed through Committee, and a Coru Bill, 
founded upon them, had been introduced. At each stage the 
breach with his former pnrty grew wider and wider ; and the 
Prince appears from the following letter to have viewed with 
obvious disquietude the state of confusion into which things 
were likely to he thrown, so soon as the settlement of the 
Corn Law Question should terminate the temporary alliance 
between the Minister and the Liberal party. 

‘Dear Stockmar, — Wo are in the midst of one of the 
strongost party conflicts, which is carried on by the aggrieved 
party with a bitterness, a fury, and want of common sense, 
which never perhaps had a parallel in history. Peel is tlic 
mark at which all shots are levelled, and of the 658 members 
of the House he has, all placemen included, only 112 followers, 
and of these the half contra catur. This is sad, and makes 
everything very uncertain. Nevertheless, Peel has great 
majorities nightly. Still he is forced to avoid every question, 
which might array the Whigs against him, otherwise he is 
in a minority directly, for he is supported by them only in 
the Free Trade measure, and even there he gets side-blows 
not a few. 1 send with this one of his speeches, which is 
a real masterpiece. 

' Buckingham Palace, 16th March, 1846.’ 

By this time Sir Robert Peel must have changed his 
opinion, that ‘ the Minister who settles the Corn Laws is not 
so easily turned out.’ The party who were ready to assist 
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him in that object were not likely to forego the opening 
offeied to their ambition by the determined resentment <>t 
his former followers. Within a few days, after this letter w.is 
written, speaking on the /Second Reading of the Bill, his 
language plainly showed his conviction that the downfall of 
his Ministry was not far distant : — 


1 1 am not surprised to hear honourable Members predict to 
3110 that my tenure of power is short. Let these measures pnss 
into a law. Suspend your indignation till then ; and then it will 
be perfectly open to 3 00 to determine what measures you will 
adopt tor tlio purpose of terminating my political life. ... 1 
assure you that 1 deplore the loss of your confidence, if I ha\ o 
unfortuuately lost it ; I deplore it more than I do the loss of 
political power. The accusations which you have preferred 
against me are on this account harmless, tliiut I feel they are un- 
deserved. . . If I could feci, if I could believe that I had been 
moved by corrupt motives and unworthy impulses, one- tenth 
part of the accusations you have levelled against me must have 
been fatal to my existence and my peaco. You may think I have 
taken too great precautions against Irish famine ; you are mis- 
taken. Events will provo that these precautions were not un- 
necessary. The month of July will lmve established that these 
precautions were not superfluous . 8 Sir, when I do fall, I shall 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that I shall not have fallen be- 
cause I have shown subservioney to any party. I shall not fall 
because I have preferred the interests of party to the general 
interests of the community.' 

No remarkable tactics were necessary, as parties then 
stood, to select the measure for putting an end to the 
Minister’s political life. But a Coercion Bill, which had' 
been introduced early in the Session in the hope of checking 
the alarming increase of assassination in Ireland, afforded the 
opportunity for such a combination in the House of Commons 
as was siu - e to place the Government in a serious minority. 

1 The host commentary on this is tho following entry in tbo Prince's Diary: 
‘22nd August. 1866. Beni lining uf Irish famine.’ 
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It had passed the House of Lords with the approval of the 
Whig leaders. In ordinary circumstances it would prohahly 
have Loon e jually sure of success in the House of Common-. 
Interrupt ions of various kinds and a protracted debate so far 
delayed its progress there, that, by a singular coincidence, on 
the sumo day (the 2(>fh June), on which the Com Bill passed 
tire I louse of Lords, the Coercion Bill was defeated in the 
Commons by a majority of 78. The incidents of that 
evening have been recorded in one of the most striking 
pus-ages of Mi. Disraeli’s Biography, to which reference has 
already been made, of the remarkable man who, with him- 
self, had been mainly inslrtuneutal in bringing about ( his 
ivutlt. With the picLure-que slrolccs of a luaalcr of imagi- 
native description, he lias shown ns Ihe Minister, as the 
Prolcclionists passed before him into the lobby — ‘ the men 
1o gain whose heads and the hearts of their fathers laid been 
the aim and exultation of his litb.’ We see him, grave and 
motionless, ‘with his chin extended, as was his habit when 
he was annoyed and cared not to bpoak,’ as the result of Ihe 
divi-ion was conveyed to him, and by it ho knew that his 
reign of power was for ever at an end. But tire sympathies 
of the reader of our own days are not with the men who had 
their brief hour of triumph in what they regarded as a just 
retribution for falsehood to the ties of party, lint rather with 
the statesman who, at the sacrifice of liis most cherished 
feelings, had done liis duty to his country and his con- 
seience, and by the measure which provoked his defeat had 
established a lasting claim upon the gratitude of Ihe nation. 

Six days later (4 th July) we find Sir Robert Peel writing to 
Lord Hardinge in India from Drayton Manor : — ‘ Lady Peel 
and I are here quite alone, in the loveliost weather, feasting 
on solitude and repose ; and I have every disposition to forgive 
my enemies for having conferred upon me the blessing of the 
loss of power.’ (Peei’s Memoirs, ii. 310). The Minister 
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had adopted the only course open to him after the vote on 
the Iribk Coercion Bill. Oil the 29th of .Tunc he announced 
that his government only held office until the appointment 
of their successors. The great measures of commercial policy 
were secure, for which alone he would have consented to 
encounter the odium and torture of the last six months. In 
the general disorganization of parties, an appeal to the 
country hy a dissolution would only have prolonged the 
state of suspense from 'which the industry of the nation had 
already suffered. Many of the counties were alienated 
from him, and Ireland, incensed at his Coercion Bill, would 
have returned a compact phalanx of Members pledged 
to oppose him. In such circumstances a dissolution wmdd 
certainly not give him a working majority with which 
to face a new Parliament. ‘ Anything,’ said the Minister, 
‘ is preferable to maintaining ourselves in office without a 
full measure of the confidence of this House." 

While Sir Robert Pool might well turn with a sigh of 
relief from the cares of office, noble though they were, 1 o the 
not ignoble ease of a ‘ statesman out of place,’ it would have 
been strange, had not the necessity for parting with a, 
Ministry, who had served their Sovereign with such signal 
ability and devotion, awakened in the Queen anil Prince a 
feeling of profound regret. The pain, which to natures such 
as theirs coidd never be otherwise than considerable, of sepa- 
rating- from those with whom they had grown familiar not 
merely in the anxious counsels of State, but in the inti- 
macies of friendship, was augmented hy the feeling that for 
a time at least one of the great parties in the Slate was 
broken up. That it would come together again sooner or 
later was certain, but that it should do so under the same 
leaders was not to he expected. When the time came for 
the Queen to receive the Ministers on their taking formal 
leave, the trial on both sides was severe. ‘ Yesterday,’ Her 
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Majesty writes (7th July) to King Leopold, ‘was a very hard 
day for me. 1 had to part with Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us and to the country. 
They were both so much overcome that it quite upset me, 
and we have in them two devoted friends. Wo felt so safe 
with them. Never during the five years that they were with 
me did they ever recommend a person or a thing that was 
not for my or the country's best, and never for the party’s 
advantage only. ... I cannot tell you how sad 1 am to 
lose Aberdeen. You cannot think what a delightful com- 
panion he was. The breaking up of all this intercourse 
during our jimmies, &c., is deplorable. . . . 9 

‘ Albert’s use to me, and I may bay to the country, by his 
iinnuoss and sagacity in these moments of trial is beyond all 
belief.’ 

* The fooling whs reciprocal. In writing to tho Prince Consort from Huddo 
House on 14th September, 1846, Lord Aberdeen says : ‘I lvjoieo to loom tlmt 
tho marine excursion to Cornwall and Jersey ivns prosperous 11 nd ngreeahlc. 
Although living contented in this remote district, I confess tlmt in rending of 
Her Majesty's progress, I have sometimes wished to find myself on the Royal 
yuclit, and even off the race of Portland ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 


‘ Two nouns,’ Sir Robert Peel writes to Lord Hardinge in tlie 
letter already quoted, ‘after the intelligence arrived that the 
Lords had passed the Corn and Customs Bills, we were 
ejected from power ; and by another coincidence as marvel- 
lous, on the day on which 1 had to announce in the House of 
Commons the dissolution of the (Jov eminent, the news 
arrived that we had settled the Oregon question, and that 
our proposals had been accepted by tlie United States with- 
out the alteration of a word.’ The tidings awaited the 
Minister on his return from placing his resignation in Her 
Majesty’s hands at Osborne. They might well he accepted 
as no slight consolation in the crisis of defeat, for they 
assured to his country the quiet possession of a magnificent 
tract of territory, and closed up a question which had more 
than once brought us to the verge of hostilities with America. 
Involving as the question did the disposal of the vast dis- 
trict lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, 
the omission to deal with it in tlie treaty between tho two 
countries in 1783 had necessarily been productive of claims 
on both sides, which the pressure of emigration and the value 
of the country itself made every day more difficult lo re- 
concile. ‘ By holding up a finger, war could at any time he 
produced about it,’ Lord Castlereagh had said to Mr. Rush, 
the American Minister, in 1822. 

Foiu' years previously (October 20th, 1818) the two 
Governments bad concluded a Convention, which left tlie 
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territory open to settlers from l>oth countries for ten years, 
and ibis Convention had been renewed for a further limited 
term on August 6 LI 1 , 1827. But as the number of settlers 
increased this state of promiscuous occupation became 
fraught 'with danger, to a\ ert which some definite arrange- 
ment for the partition of the disputed territory had become 
indispensable. The first step towards this was taken by the 
American legislatuie in the form of a resolution come to 
by the Senate, and also by the House of Representatives, 
on April 23rd, 184(i, that notice should be gi\ en to deter- 
mine the existing Convention at the end of twel\ e months, 
on the ground that it had become ‘ necessary to release the 
territoiy fiom (lie e\il consequences of the divided alle- 
giance of its American and British population, and of the 
confusion and conflict of national jurisdictions, dangerous 
to the cherished peace and good understanding of the two 
countries.’ The resolution urged upon the (xovcvn meets of 
both countries the ‘adoption of all proper measures for the 
speedy and amicable adjustment ’ of the existing difficulties 
and disputes. Seizing the opportunity afforded by the 
fuendly spirit which had prevailed in the American legis- 
lature in coming to this resolution, Lord Aberdeen lost no 
time in transmitting to Washington a proposition which 
was at once adopted, and became the basis of the treaty 
(dated June 15th, ratified July 17th, 184G) which now 
regulates the rights of the two countries, and under which 
the 1 loundary line between t he English and American territory 
became the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, oonlinued 
we-'twarcls to the middle of the channel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver’s Island, and thence southerly 
through file middle of that channel and of Fuca’s Straits to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

While one great cause of uneasiness was thus laid to rest 
by the prompt and temperate action of Lord Aberdeen, 
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another, which had menaced our Indian Empire, had only a 
few months before been removed by the disciplined valour of 
British troop*. Never had this made itself more signally 
felt than iu the brilliant campaign on the Sutlej, which had 
been terminated by the decisive victories of Meanee, Aliwal, 
Solmion, and (Jhilliamvallah. 4 Wc have received glorious news 
fiom India,’ says Prince Albert, writing to his stepmother on 
April 2nd ; 4 great victories, and what is still better, the pro- 
spect of a solid peace ! Put they base cost ns much blood, 
and the lives of many moritorious and distinguished men.’ 

The new Ministry, under the leadership of Lord John 
Bussell, was quickly formed. The difficulties which had 
proved fatal at the end of 1845 had been cleared away, and 
Lords Palmerston and Grey appeared in the Cabinet, the 
former as Foreign, the latlev as Colonial Secretary. The* 
Marquis of Lausdowne, as President of the Council, repie- 
seuted the Government in the House of Lords, Sir George 
Grey went to the Home Office, where an anxious future 
uwaited him, aud the Cabinet was further strengthened by 
the presence of the Furl of Minto (Lord Privy Seal), Air. C. 
Wood (Chancellor of the Exchequer), Mr. Macaulay (Pay- 
master-General), Earl of Clarendon (Board of Trade), Lord 
Morpeth (Woods and Forests), Sir John Hobhouse (Hoard of 
Control), and the Earl of Auckland (Admiralty). The Earl 
of Hess borough went to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, with Air. 
Labouchere as Chief Secretary. Seats in the Cabinet were 
otfored to three distinguished members of Sir B. Peel’s ad- 
ministration, James, Earl (afterwards Alarquis) of Dalhousie, 
Lord Lincoln, and Air. Sidney Herbert, but declined. 

The interval required for the re-election of such of the 
members of Government as were in the Commons was seized 
by the Queen and the Prince for a short holiday at Osborne. 
On Alay 25th, in the midst of the anxieties of this stormy 
6essiou, another Princess had been born, and the agitation of 
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the last few weeks, with the certainty that many causes of 
serious disquietude, hoth at home and abroad, were actively 
at work, made this brief respite especially welcome. ‘ I long 
for you to be here,’ Her Majesty writes to King Leopold on 
July 14th. ‘It has quite restored my spirits, which were 
much shaken by the sad leave-takings in London of Sir It. 
Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Liverpool, &c.’ In the same 
letter the Queen urges her uncle to fulfil his promise of 
visiting England with his Queen in time for ‘our christening 
on the 25th. ... I am so very anxious that Louise [the 
Queen of the Belgians] should be present, as the child is 
Helene’s [Duchesn of Orleans] godchild, and Louise lias never 
been present at any of our christening's.’ This wish was not, 
however, to he realised. Political events detained the King 
and Queen of the Belgians at Brussels until borne days offer 
the haplism of the Princess, who was christenod at Buck- 
ingham Palace by the name of Helena Augusta Victoria, the 
Duchess of Kent acting as Sponsor for the Duchess of Orleans, 
while fhe other Sponsors, the Hereditary Grand-Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz and H.Ti.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, were present in person. 

A few days afterwards the Prince officiated at two impor- 
tant ceremonies, of tho kind at which liis presence had now 
come to he universally desired. Whenever any new institu- 
tion was to he founded for the advancement of the comfort, 
intelligence, or welfare of the people, whenever any new 
work of imperial interest and value was to be thrown open, 
men’s minds turned naturally to him, because it was well 
known that, while his heart was sure to be in warm symputhy 
with the enterprise, no one was better able to form a sound 
estimate of its merits. At no time was it a mere matter of 
form with him to give the sanction of his presence on occasions 
of this nature. Before doing so he was at pains to infoim 
himself thoroughly of the nature and objeots of the institution 
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or tlse enterprise. Once .satisfied as to the.se, it was a 
pleasure to him, at any sacrifice ot' time or fatigue, to show 
the interest felt by Pier Majesty and himself in whatever 
concerned the happiness and prosperity of her people. 

In May of this year the Prince had laid the foundation 
si one of the Sailor’s Home for the port of London ; and he 
was now aslced to perform the same office for the port of 
Liverpool. On July 30th lie went there for this pnrpo-e. 
A magnificent dock, known as the Albert Dock, had just 
been completed, and its opening 1 was timed to coincide with 
the Prince’s visit. Starting from London at six A.ir. and 
reaching- Liverpool by half-past eleven, within an hour the 
Prince had embarked on the Mersey in the Royal yacht, the 
‘ Fairy,’ in order to make a survey of the river and port. 
The day was brilliant, and as the yacht steamed along either 
shore of the estuarv, the Prince saw to the Lest advantage 
the gigantic works and the vast mercantile navy of that 
luihiest of havens. Not a point was lost to his observation. 
‘He had ofteu heard,’ was his remark to Mr. Bramley 
Moore, the Chairman of the Liverpool Dock Committee, 
who attended him, ‘of the greatness of Liierpool, hut the 
reality far exceeded his expectations.’ After opening the 
dock with the usual ceremonies, the Prince brought the 
enthusiasm of his hosts to a climax by proposing at the 
dejeuner which followed, ‘Prosperity to British Commerce.’ 
The Prince’s dock, the largest in the port, was then in- 
spected ; visits were paid to the South Corporation and 
Bluecoat, Schools, and a careful survey was made of the 
St. George’s Hall, with which considerable progress had 
been made. Mr. Himes, the architect, found to his delight 
that every architectural feature of novelty or importance 
which he would have wished to be noticed was appreciated 
and commented on by the Prince. At the docks and ware- 
houses it had been the same. The Dock engineer, Mr. Jes&e 
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Hartley, a roan of tlie first eminence in liis profession, was 
at once surprised and gratified by the technical knowledge 
of hydraulic engineering shown by the Prince. 1 

The Prince's labours for this crowded day were not yet 
over. A grand banquet in his honour «till claimed his 
presence ; but in the few minutes left him to prepare for it, 
he found time to write Lhe following note to the Queen : — 

‘ I write, hoping these lines, which go by the evening 
post, may reach you by breakfast-time to-morrow. As I 
write, you will be making your evening toilette, and not be 
ready in time for dinner. I must set about the sirne task, 
and uot, let me hope, with the same result. 1 cannot get 
it into my head that there arc 250 miles between us! I 
have done wonders of activity, as you will perhaps base 
learned from the papers by the time you receive tin's letter. 
The loyalty and enthusiasm of Lhe inhabitants are greutljji 
but the heat is greater still. . . .lam satisfied thM 

if the population of Liverpool had been weighed tlft 
morning, and were to he weighed again now, they wot Jtl 
be found many degrees lighter. The docks are woiidej^ ijl, 
and the mass of shipping incredible. 

c I must conclude, and enclose by way of close ( scliliessa 

1 So close an 1 practical was tlia Prince's interest in the details of the work 
tliat ho requested that a samplo of the grunite-rubblu masonry used in tho 
docks, by tho oxeeUouce of which I 10 had been struck, might ho sent up to him 
lit Windsor Castle. These details uru given 011 the authority of Mr. Robert 
Ruwlinson, C.B., un intimnto friend of tiolh Mr. Klines end Mr. Hartley, from 
whom ho received them at tho time. ‘St. George's Hall,’ Mr. Ruwlinson 
writes, ‘is n noblo monument of tho urtistie skill of the young and gifnd 
architect. The Liverpool Docks are among tho finest specimens of hydraulic 
engineering in the world, Tho Prince was at home with such men amidst 
such works, To an architect he could talk as an architect ; to an engineer, ns 
an engineer; to a painter, ns a painter; to a sculptor, us a sculptor; to a 
chemist, ns a chemist ; and so through all the hr, inches of Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Art, awl Science,’ Mr. Elmes, the architect of St. George's Hull, did 
not live to see the completion of his own noble design. lie died in 3847 at 
tho age of 33 ; and the building was finished under the directions of Mr. 
Cockerell. 
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zmn Svhhius) two touching objects, a flower and a progiaimno 
of llie procession . 2 
‘Liverpool, July 30th, 18X6. 

* 7 1 o'clock.’ 

The language of the Mayor in proposing the Prince's 
health shows that a just estimate of his character hacl already 
hcen widely diffused : — 

‘Ton need not bo told,’ he said, ‘what zeal tho Prince has 
always shown in promoting the beflt interests of mankind. Ton 
need not be told of tho encouragement he has given to the fine 
arts — oiieouvngemcnb enlightened by his cultivated taste and 
judgment ; bat above all, you need not be told how promptly he 
comes forward to promote the worthiest and noblest objects, 
especially when benefits are to bo conferred upon the humbler 
classes. ITis presence to-dny is a magnificent proof of the interest 
I10 has taken in onv welfare. . . We celebrate not merely 
tho visit of liis "Royal Highness to gratify tho desires of a loyal 
people ; nor yet tlio fact that wo are honoured in beholding tho 
Consort of Her Majesty as our guest ; nor yet that he comes to 
eneourago mercantile pursuits, and to add lustre to mercantile 
speculations and enjoyments ; but wo celebrate also the fact, that 
he comes to forward an Institution designed to elevate the clia- 
1 ncter and promote the welfare of our seamen, in order that our 
bravo lavs, whose marches aro on tho mountain wave, and whose 
home is on tho deep, may find a haven when the penis of the 
ocean are past, to secure thorn against the still greater perils on 
shore.’ 

The Prince replied with his wonted happy talent of saying 
what was most apt in tho fewest words 1 

‘ It was always a cherished wish of mine to visit this scene 
of commerce, and all I havo seen to-day has far surpassed my 

3 The same day the Quocn writes to Boron Stoeknur, m ho was then in 
England: ‘ I foel very lonely without my dour Muster, and though I know 
otlnr people aro oltuu separated for a fow days, I feel habit could not make mo 
gt t accustomed u> it. This I am sure you cannot blame. Without him every- 
thing loses its interest . . It will always lie 11 lerrible pang for me to separate 
lroin him even lor two diiya; and I pray God nover to let me survive him, I 
glory in his being seen and loved.’ 
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anticipations. Tlic object of my visit hero was a work of charily — . 
a work reflecting' the greatest credit on your liberality and good 
feeling, as it manifests that you are desirous of promoting the 
comfort of those who, by constant toil and labour, are contri- 
buting to the prosperity which 1 have this day soon.’ 

The enthusiasm of the first clay was more than rivalled by 
that of the second ; and it found full scope for its display in 
an elaborate procession, in which the Prince joined, to the 
site of the proposed Sailor’s Home. The proceeding's were 
opened by an address from the Chairman of the Committee 
of Management, in which he detailed the objects and prac- 
tical working of the Institution, which had been for some time 
in active operation, concluding with these significant words : 

‘ Allow me most respectfully and most sincerely to congratulate 
your Royal Highness for having endeared yourself to the people 
of this nation, by associating your name with institutions formed 
for religious, scientific, and philanthropic purposes, by these 
moans securing the triumphs of peace and tho blessings of 
Christianity, and for having this day addod to your well-deserved 
popularity.’ 

In a few pregnant words the Prince expressed his acknow- 
ledgments, and sympathy with tho objects of the Home. 
The usual masonic ceremouies were then gone through, and 
he drove at once to the railway-station on his return to town, 
leaving behind him in this great centre of commerce, as he 
had done in Birmingham in December 1843, a profound 
impression of courtesy and nobleness, combined with great 
knowledge, and keen practical interest in all that concerns 
the welfare and progress of mankind. 

The incidents of these two days were an agreeable episode 
in the midst of the political anxieties of the time. The 
precarious nature of the alliance, by which the new Govern- 
ment liad effected the downfall of the Peel Administration, 
had already become apparent. Their first measure, a Bill 
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for (lie ultimo (e abolition of the differential duties on sugar, 
lmd been threatened with defeat. Assailed by Lord George 
Bentinek aiul his powerful hotly of adherents, if was sup- 
ported by Mir Robert Peel and his friends, although at 
variance in many respects with their own views, because 
they were anxious to prevent a fresh change of Ministry, 
which they knew must follow upon an adverse vote. So 
certaiu, indeed, was this, that it was put prominently for- 
ward by Lord John Russell in closing the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill ; and the prospect of a result, 
which, in the then state of parties, must have produced the 
most serious confusion .and embarrassment, could not have 
been without its effect upon the final vote. 

The present was no time for a fresh Ministerial crisis. It 
demanded, indeed, a strong Government, capable of giving 
undivided attention to the work of administration, and com- 
manding the general confidence of the country. The troubled 
state of Ireland, of which the Whig party had made light 
when in Opposition, assumed a different aspect, when the 
responsibility devolved upon them of maintaining the public 
peace. Every day deepened the distress occasioned by the 
failure of the potato crop ; the prospects of the coming 
harvest were growing worse and worse ; and the reports of 
crime aud lawless outrage became more and more alarming. 
Something must he done, and done promptly ; and the 
Government found themselves constrained to ask from Par- 
liament for a renewal of the Irish Arms Act. They were, 
however, destined to find themselves fatally hampered by 
their recent resistance to the measure for the same object, 
which the former advisers of the Crown had introduced upon 
the strength of the official information, of which they could 
now themselves appreciate the full significance. Although, 
therefore, their measure passed the second reading on August 
7th, it met with so determined a resistance from some of 
voi . 1. z 
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their inn-.t valued supporters, ilmt, ten days later, Lord John 
Unwell had to announce its withdrawal. Tlie House, thinned 
in its members, «nd exhausted hy a protracted session, was 
not in a temper to turn against the Ministry, as under the 
circumstances it might hav e done, this evidence of a waver- 
ing policy in a matter where indecision was the worst form 
of weakness. Sympathy with the prevailing distress over- 
came all other considerations, and they were ready to 
welcome the measures for its relief which were submitted, 
the same evening, hy their lender ; the main feature of 
which was a scheme of liberal grants from the Treasury 
io gi\e employment on public works to the suffering 
population. Had the necessity been less urgent, and the 
session less near its close, the nature of the works to which 
these grants were to he applied would probably ha \e been 
more carefully scrutinised. As it was, roads and bridges, 
which in Ireland were already both excellent and abundant, 
were specially indicated by the very terms of the Public 
Works Act. It was rapidly passed through all its stages ; 
and in this way an expenditure, which, while alleviating the 
present distress, might have been applied to drainage, rail- 
way, or other operations of permanent advantage, was lavishly 
spent in destroying good roads hy loading them with useless 
metal, and in making others where they were not wanted. 
Worse than all, a Government rate of wages so profuse was 
established, that men were drawn away from useful employ- 
ments to do, with the listlessness of idlers, what had better 
never have been done at all. Even the tillage of the fields 
was neglected; and thus the measiu-es taken to mitigate 
the evils of one famine prepared the way for another still 
more desolating and disastrous. 

The session, eventful both in its personal incidents and as a 
great turning-point in the economical history of the country, 
dragged on to the 28 th of August, when Parliament was 
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proiogued by Commission. Tl\e Court had retired to Osborne 
ui the beginning of the month, with the King and Queen 
of the Belgians. The quiet life there was varied by yacht 
excursions to Portland, Weymouth, Dartmouth, and Ply- 
mouth, between August 18th and 25th ; and to Jersey, 
Falmouth, Si. Michael’s Mount, and the Duchy of Cornwall, 
between September 2nd and 9th.® That part of the new 
hou«e at Osborne which was destined for the occupation of 
the Queen and Prince had now been completed. On May 
15th they slept in it for the first time; and the nest day 
the Dowager Lady Lyttelton sends the following charming 
family picture to one of her correspondents : 

‘Osborne House, September 10th, IS 16. 

‘ . . . . Oar first night in this liouss is well past. Nobody 

smelt paint or caught cold, and the worst is over. It was a most 
amusing event coming here to dinner. Everything in the house 
is quite now, and Ibe drawing-room looked very handsome ; the 
windows lighted by the brilliant lamps in the room must have 
Leon seen far out at sea. I was pleased by one little thing. 
After dinner we were to drink the Queen and Prince’s health as. 
a house-warming. And after it the Princo said, vory naturally 
and simply, but seriously : “ We have a hymn ” (he called it a 
psalm) “ in Germany for such occasions; it begins — ” and then he 
repeated two lines in German, which I could not quote right, 
meaning a prayer to “bless our going out and coming in;” it 
was dry and quaint, being Luther’s — we all perceived that he 
was feeling it. And truly, entering a now house, a new palace, 
is a solemn thing to do, to those whose probable space of life iu 
it is long, and spite of rank, and health, and youth, down hill 
now. . . . 

1 1 forgot much the best part of our breaking in, which was, 
that Lucy Kerr (one of the Maids of Honour) insisted on throwing 
an old shoe into tho house after the Queen as she entered, for the 
first night, being a Scotch superstition. It looked too strange 

’ Tho details of these excursions have been published hy Her Majesty in 
The Leases from a Journal, 
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and amusing. 4 Site wanted some melted lead and sundry other 
charms, hut they were not forthcoming. I told her I would call 
her Jjiickie, and not Lvbi/.’ 

The hymn quoted Ly the Prince, and which is, in fact, an 
amplification of the last verse of the 121st Psalm, was, no 
doubt, one which appears in the Coburg Gesancj-Buch. One 
of its verses runs thus : — 

TJnsern Ausgang segno Gott, 

Uimcrn Ein gang gloichcr-ruasson ; 

Segue nnser tiigliah Brod, 

Sogne miser Thun nnd Lassen : 

Segue uus mit sel’gem Stcrhen, 

TTnd macli nns zn Hiiumol’s Evbon. 

God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and make them sure ; 

God bless our daily broad, and bless 
Whate’er wo do, wliute’er endure : 

In death unto His peace awake us, 

And lioirs of His salvation make us. 

* Lively Lyttelton must have boon vary ignorant of Scotch usages lo ho so 
much surprised hy the throwing of an old shoo after tlio Quoon. Tho practice 
is universal in Scotland on such occasions, and also when a bride loaves her 
homo, when bhu often runs no small risk from the torront of old wilin and 
other slippers -which is ruined upon her head by tho enthusiasm of her friends. 
The practice has of Into years spread across I he Urn-dor. When tlio Queen 
arrived at the new lioube at Lalmoml for U 10 first limo in J86f>, one of her old 
servants did what Miss Kerr had done a) Osborne. To have omitted tho cere- 
mony would have boon regarded in Alurdoeushire ns of evil omen, 
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Aiim these pleasant excursions on summer seas, and the home- 
felt delight of entering - upon the occupation of tlie heautiiul 
building which had grown up under their owu e\e-,, the 
Queen and Prince were not free from the disquietude^, which, 
us the Venusian poet has said, climb the stately galley's side 
and hover round the domed and gilded ceilings of the great . 1 
Before their return from Jersey ihey had receh ed intelligence 
which caused them profound pain, for it at once shook their 
faith in one to whom they had hitherto ghen their implicit 
confidence, and seemed to threaten the most serious conse- 
quences to the peace of Europe. The covert policy which 
the French Government had for some time been pursuing at 
Ihe Court of Madrid had proved successful, and it had been 
formally announced there at the end of August, that the 
young Queen Isabella and her sister, the Infanta Loiusa 
Fernanda, were to he married at the same time, the former 
to her cousin, Don Francisco de Asis, the Duke of Cadiz, and 
the latter to the Due de Montpensier. 

Under no circumstances could an arrangement, which 
might possibly place a sou of Louis Philipjte upon the throne 
of Spain, have been looked upon by the English Government 
as a friendly act. But what gave peculiar bitterness to the 
feelings with which the transaction was regarded was the 
fact, that it was in violation of a deliberate pledge spon- 
taneously given to the Queen not many months before by 
King«*Louis Philippe at the CMteau d’Eu, and had beon 


1 Horace, Odell. 16. 
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concluded under circumstances wholly inconsistent with the 
professions of' mutual frankness and sincerity on which the 
‘■entente cordiale ’ between the two Governments had Leen 
based. While, therefore, it struck at the cherished friend- 
ship which had so long - subsisted between the Sovereigns of 
England and France, it also implied a deathblow to the 
intimate relations which had hitherto been cultivated 
between their G-ovcrnments with the happiest results. 

The com-se of events has so altered the position of the 
pou-ous and Governments chiefly concerned in the results of 
these Spanish marriages, that a question which agitated the 
Court s of Europe, and speedily involved most important 
political consequences, has already lost much of its interest. 
It is impossible to measure how much of the convulsions by 
uhieh Spain lias since boon rent is due to tlio short-sighted 
and seltish policy by which these marriages were effected; 
and it would he idle to speculate on the different and happior 
aspect which the country might now have present ed, had the 
marriage of the young Queen been arranged solely with a 
view to her personal happiness, and to securing for her the 
guidance and support of a husband of high intelligence and 
character. But this much is certain, that the laws of nature 
and morality can never be outraged, as they were outraged 
in this case, with impunity ; and history contains no more 
instructive proof than the disastrous fruits of these marriages, 
that failure must sooner or later ensue, wherever tho intereMs 
of a nation are sacrificed to dynastic considerations or to 
political intrigue. 

So far hack as 1 840 the disposal of the hand of the young 
Queen of Spain, then a mere child, had become a question of 
interest to the Governments of this country and of France, 
whose intervention, under the Quadruple Alliance in 1834, 2 

5 Betwoon England, France, Spain, and Portugal, undor treaty signed the 
22nd April, 1834, for tho expulsion from the Portuguese dominions of Bon 
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led to the overthrow of the Legitimists under Don Carlos, 
and had thus been the means of seeming her upon ihothuuic. 
In a conversation with Lord Palmerston in Paris M. (hii/.ul, 
in discus- ing the general aspect of European alfaiis, ha l 
said, ‘The Queen will marry Cadiz, and then Montpe'i-ier 
will marry the Infanta.* To such a scheme England could 
obviously not assent. The Queen might die without issue, 
when the throne would devolve upon her sister, with the 
effect of establishing France as a predominating power in 
(Spain. To the reasons urged on this ground by Lord 
Palmerston against M. (xiiizot’s project, his only reply was, 
‘ La Heine aura ties eafants et ne mourm pus.’ The 
question assumed many phases in the course of lire next few 
years, and the name of the Due de Montpemier dropped out 
of the discussion, hut M. Guizot appears never to have lo-t 
sight of his original idea, which, in one essential feature of 
his programme, ho had muon to know u as more than 
acceptable to the Orleans family. 

The possibility of an even closer alliance had already been 
discussed. The Queen Mother, naturally anxious to secure 
the support of a great military power to a dynasty menace- 1 
by the claims of rival disputants for the crown, and which 
held its place upon the throuo by a precarious tenure, had 
made proposals to Louis Philippe for a double marriage, 
that would have given the Queen Isabella to the Due 
d’Aumale, and the Infanta to the Due de Montpensier. Much 
an alliance, gratifying as it might be to the King’s ambition, 
involved too serious risks to admit of its being entertained. 
Not the least of these would have been the alienation of 
England, whose friendship it was at that juncture the King’s 
obvious interest to cultivate. The protracted struggles, in 
which England in the beginning of the last, and again in the 

Cnrloi anil Don Miguel , tie two Absolutist claimants of the thrones of Spain 
and Portugal. 
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early pari of the present century, had lavishly spent licr blood 
and treasure to secure the independence of Spain, and the 
lo-.se-, she had suffered from the close alliance between that 
country and France at critical periods of her history, were 
not likely to be forgotten. It could not be supposed that the 
English people would staud quietly by, while an alliance 
was cemented, which would expose them to similar hazards. 
Moreos er, it was well understood, that when, so recently as in 
183(i, England had given her active assistance (o the cause of 
the young Queen, she had done so, because she believed that, 
in strengthening the hands of the constitutional party, she was 
taking the most effective means for establishing the inde- 
pendence of Spain, and thereby preventing that country from 
again falling, as it had so often done, under the influence 
of foreign Courts. From that party a policy, dictated by 
purely national inteiests, might he expected; and in such 
a policy lay the he-'t security for the maintenance of friendly 
relations with England. In the other States of Europe an 
alliance, which would have placed a French prince upon the 
throne of Spain, would also have excited extreme distrust. 
Hut its probable effect upon England must have had supremo 
weight iu determining Louis Philippe’s resolution to decline 
the proposal of Quean Christina, so far as the Luc d’Aumalo 
was concerned. At all events the language which he uni- 
formly held in all his communications with the English 
Government was, that he woidd hear of no measure, which 
should have the effect of placing any son of his upon tire 
throne of Spain. 3 

As the price of this concession, he endeavoured to extract 
the consent of our Government to the stipulation, that the 
young Queen’s choice of a husband bhould be limited to 
Bourbons descended from Philip V. of Spain. This was 

5 During the Quoon’s amt Prince’s first visit to Eu lie expressed this in tho 
sti oncost terms, (See &uj>nt. ji. 181 .) 
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in effect to say, £ The Queen shall marry, not as her lieail and 
judgment prompt, but as the French Government dictate- ; 
Spain shall have, not the king Lest fitted to rule wiselv, to 
reconcile the conflict of parties, to re-tore peace, to quicken 
industry, to make the country prosperous and happy, 1 tut 
some scion of the House of Bourbon, whose elevation to the 
throne may give lustre to the Orleans dynasty.’ A pie- 
teusion so fraught with injustice, so insulting to the dignity 
of the Queen and of the nation, could only lead to mi-chief ; 
and it would have been better for all parties if England had 
declined i 0 proceed further with the di-cus&ion of the question 
until it was withdrawn. 

Such was the position of matters in 1811, when Lord Aber- 
deen became Foioign Secretary. Meanwhile the Queen Mother 
had indirectly intimated her desire that the hand of the 
young- Queen should he given to a Oobin-g prince, — either the 
reigning Duke, Prince Albert’s brother, or his cousin Prince 
Leopold, brother of the King of Portugal, and third son of 
Prince Ferdinand of Cobiu-g. For various reasons the 
reigning Duke was certain to decline any such proposal. 
But much was to be said in favour of Prince Leopold. 
He was related to the French Koyal family, as well as to the 
English, and in the same degree. He was a Roman Catholic, 
of Llie right age, active, intelligent, and good-looking ; a man 
in short likely to make the Queen a good husband, and the 
country a good king. Politically, too, his relationship to the 
King of Portugal might have been of advantage in removing 
the hud understanding, which then existed between that 
country aud Spain. If the question, Who should marry the 
young Queen, had been loft entirely open, the choice would 
in all likelihood havo fallen upon him. Such, at least, down 
to the last moment, was the conviction of King Louis 
Philippe and of M. Guizot. Indeed their defence of the 
unseemly haste with which the marriage of the young Queen 
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was forced on by them in 184(5, is rested by M. Guizot upon 
the fact, that, ‘ whether the English Government desired ii or 
110L, the Coburg marriage had become probable and immi- 
nent.’ 

The English Government did not de-nre it, cither then or 
ft any other time. Wlion the subject was first mooted 
to Prince Albert in December 1841, he put his views into 
writing in a Memorandum, which was submitted to Lord Aber- 
deen. In this he says, ‘ Lord Aberdeen lias in my opinion laid 
down t he rigid principle, that the Foreign Powers ought not to 
piopo-e candidates of their own — ought not to intngue and 
push tor them — but that the choice of a future husband for the 
Queen ought to be left to the Spanish nation, and to the 
feelings of the Queen her 1 elf. If such a choice he made, they 
ought to support it for the tranquillity of Spain’s sake, unless 
it lie a choice which could threaten and endanger the balance 
of power in Europe.’ After loviowing the various candi- 
dates, and wliat might be said for Prince Leopold, the Prince 
concludes, * Still I have no wish to press my cousin, if he 
should not he asked for by Spain herself, or to sacrifice him, 
should I10 have no inclination to undertake so troublesome a 
task.’ 

If, consistently with the principle laid down by Lord 
Aberdeen, the selection of Prince Leopold had worked itself 
out hy its own merits, neither the English Government nor 
Prince Albert had any reason to take exception to that result. 
Put to have pressed his candidature was incompatible wiih 
the attitude of absolute neutrality, which from the first had 
been assumed by the English Government, in the conviction 
that the question was one purely and solely Spanish. From 
the very outset Louis Philippe had shown the most passionate 
opposition to the idea of a Coburg marriage, but this was not 
wanted to confirm either Prince Albert or the Government 
in the resolution, which they had taken on other grounds, 
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not to interfere directly or indirectly with the young Queen’s 
choice. 

More than this the French G or eminent hud no right to 
expect from them ; still they did more. By a word of encou- 
ragement they might at any time hare effected the Coburg 
alliance. So sincerely solicitous, however, were all parties 0.1 
the English side to avoid a line of action which might give 
umhmge to the King of the French, that this word wu= 
resolutely withheld. That it was so withhold was also due to 
this, that the advisers of the Crown hud come to the conclu- 
sion, that, as matters btood in Spain, it was better for both 
Spanish and English interests that Queen Isabella’s choice 
should fall upon a Spanish prince. Prince Leopold was 
therefore in 110 sense the English candidate for the Queen's 
hand. Ho the French Government were most expressly told 
at every stage, and to the line of conduct which they had in 
the out&et laid down for themselves the English Government 
uniformly adhered. 

The principle which had been contended for by Louis 
Philippe, tlxat the Queen’s choice should be restricted to a 
Bourbon of the line of Philip V., was never admitted by 
Lord Aberdeen. His reply had always been, ‘The Queen 
being absolutely free, and Spain independent, no other Power 
could pretend to dictate upon such a subject. If Spain, 
however, decidod to accept a Bourbon within the limitations 
mentioned by the King of tbe French, Great Britain would 
readily acqidesce, all the more, because of tlio positive exclu- 
sion of his own sons pronounced by the King of the French.’ 
As already said, it would have been better to have assumed a 
firmer attitude, and refused to discuss the question unless the 
pretensions put forward by the King were first withdrawn. 
But in his anxiety to maintain good relations with France 
Lord Aberdeen adopted a milder com’se, and in this way the 
King was emboldened to pursue his policy with more deter- 
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mined energy, and to pvess vigorously home the purpose, 
long since matured, hut which, had for some years dropped 
out of the discussions, of marrying the Infanta to the Due de 
Montpensier. 

The fast announcement of this was given hy M. G-uizot, 
and afterwards hy the King himself, to Lord Aberdeen, at 
Eu, on the occasion of the Queen’s brief visit there in Sep- 
tember, 1845. 1 Up to that time the subject of the Infanta’s 
marriage had never been mentioned in the negotialions 
which had related exclusively (o the marriage of the Queen. 

‘ Her age,’ says Lord Aberdeen in a letter to tho Prince 
0>lh October, 18 fell), 1 rendered (be question by no means 
pressing.’ [ttho was i lien only sixteen.] 1 Guizot,’ Lord Aberdeen 
continues, ‘mentioned, to me the King’s wishes and intentions, 
and said, “ Lo Hot mm mi pnrlarrt." All this took plneo on 
board the yacht shortly al'lev the arrival of the Queen olf'Treport. 
Accordingly the King very soon took rue apart, and loaning 
over tlie side of the vessel entered at once into f ho whole subject. 
After strongly pressing tlio HUtmngo of tho Queen, ho added, 
that lie had thought of the Tnfanift for the Dae do Montpensier ; 
but in order that there should be 110 cause for jealousy or un- 
easiness in England, ho had resolved not to proceed with tho 
match, until the Queen should ho married and should hum 
children. I expressed in general terms my satisfaction to the 
King; mill especially that ho should have so 1‘nJJy considered tho 
impression which such an ovunl could not fail lo make in 
England . 1 

During the Queen’s stay, Lord Aberdeen adds, Ilia subject 

4 It appears from the account of the Spanish marriages giron in Lord 
Dalling's Life of Zorrl Palnunton, -which has appeared si nee this chapter was 
in print, that 51. Guizot hud montiom'd tlio project tr> Mr. llnlwor in Paris in 
tho summer of IBM. ‘adding thul it would not lake place for some linio, nor 
till tho Queen had children, hut that ho wished Lord Aberdeen to ho apprised 
of it.’ ‘ I mentioned (his conversation,’ adds Lord Dulling, 1 to Lord Abordoen, 
on my arrival in 'England, who notkud tho information by one ot those 
“hums,” accompanied by a thoughtful and half satirical smile, which, when 
anylhing was told him which ha did not much like, was usual with him.’ — 
Vol. 3, p. 213. 
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was more Ilian once renewed between M. Guizot and Liin-elf. 
The French Minister urged him to pi onioi e actiiely the 
marriage of the Queen to the Comte de Trapani, a Bourbon 
Prince of the House of Naples, who was for the time the 
candidate favoin-ed by the King. To this Lord Aberdeen, 
constant to his policy neither to favour nor oppose the mar- 
riage, provided the Spanish nation received it without repug- 
nance, replied that it was impossible for him to do so, hut 
that at the same time there should be no opposition on the 
part of England. 

‘ "Willi respect to ihe marriage of the Due de Montpensicr,’ he 
continues, ‘ although I was \ery sensible of tlio value of the con- 
cession made by tlio King, I could express no opinion on the 
part of tlio British Government. The policy of the measure 
appeared doubtful j bat as so much time must necessarily elapse 
liofore tlio marriage could take place, it might, perhaps, in the 
interval, adm.iL of modification.,’ 

The words of Louis Philippe to his Royal guests at Eu 
were, as already quoted (su pra, p. 305), that ‘he never 
would hear of Moutpensier’s marriage with the Infanta of 
Spain, until it was no longer a political question, which 
would be, when Ihe Queen in married, and has children I s 

The British Government had from the first seen that the 
selection of a candidate for the Queen’s hand among those to 
whom Louis Philippe sought to restrict the choice was at- 
tended with inherent difficulties, and might become, in fact, 
impossible. They were only four in number, Count Monte- 
molin, the son of Don Carlos, the Count de Trapani, and 
the Diike of Cadiz and the Duke of Seville, the sons of the 
Infant Don Francisco de Paula. The first, himself a 
claimant of the throne, and recently in revolt against the 

5 In his Vie de Peel, p. 309, M. Guizot admits that the King had declared 
that, as to the marriage with the Infanta, 'il ne fa recherchrrait pour M. le 
Due de Montpenaier cue lorsgue fa Seine serait mortis, et aurait dee enfante! 
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Queen's government. was not io be thought of. The idea of a 
marriage with the second was, as Lord Aberdeen by this 
time knew upon luimistakablc nulhorify, most unpopular in 
Spain. The Spaniards, who had ruled in Naples, were hy no 
means disposed to accept a king from a people whom they 
held in contempt. There were personal objections io the 
other two candidates which bade fair to be insuperable. 
Both were underwood to be distasteful to the young Queen. 
The Duke of Cadiz was charged with dofeets, which, if the 
charge were true, should have excluded him from consi- 
deration ; while the Duke of Soville, obnoxious to the Queen 
Mother and the Government as the avowed chief of tire 
ProgTcsistas, their opponents, had made himself still more 
obnoxious by his personal arrogance, and was at this time 
actually in exile, and under suspicion of complicity in plots 
against the Government. 

The persistent efforts of the French Government to force 
the candidature of Count Trapani having resulted in failure, 
as Lord Aberdeen had been assured hy our Minister at 
Madrid 8 they must result, the thoughts of the Court and 
Government of Madrid again reverted to Prince Leopold. 

‘ The Government of England could have no possible reason 
for pushing forward this alliauco, the Government of Prance no 
plausible reason for opposing it. The only objection that could 
be taken was the family one of Louis Philippe, viz., that thn 
proposed husband was not a Bourbon. But when the tranquillity 
of Spain, and the happiness of its. Sovereign, and the concord of 
Europe, were all concerned in not carrying to an oxtrome a most 
absurd pretension of family pride, there was no irrational hope 
that this pretension would be ultimately laid aside, if Spain 
acted resolutely and asserted her rights. This was the Queen 

a Mr, Uonry Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dulling. Ths f-tatemont quoted 
in U10 text is takun from a Bevipw of Qwitufs Mmoirs in t he Qmirtirly Review 
for January 1868 (No. 247, p. 132), which is wall known to have beon written 
by Lord Bulling. 
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Mother's opinion. She determined, tliere fore, otl mldrcsMiig a 
letter, couiaiiiing tlio propnsal for a marriage between Queen 
Isabella and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, to the Duke of 
Saxo- Coburg, then at Lisbon ; and she requested Sir Henry 
Bulwcr to allow tliis letter to go, as lier letters and the despatches 
of the Spanish Government could always go, by his messenger. 
She told him, however, what the letter contained. Sir Henry 
Bulwcr would not refuse a lotter from the Queen Mother to the 
Duke of Saxo-Coburg. He would not argue against a Coburg 
marriage, because his Government had said that the Queen of 
Spain was freo to marry whom she thonght proper ; bnt he said 
to the Queen Mother, what he had formerly said to Count 
Bresson, that a Coburg marriage was not an English one, and 
that he saw no reason for supposing that the English Govern- 
ment would support it as if it were.’ 

Lord Balling, whose account of this incident is here given, 
no doubt acted with perfect loyalty to the principle laid 
down by his Government. But in the delicate position in 
which they were placed by the jealousy and suspicion of the 
French Government, they could not regard his privity under 
any circumstances to the conveyance of the Queen Mother’s 
proposal to the Duke of Coburg as other than a grave 
indiscretion. There was subsequently great reason to doubt 
whether our Minister had not in fact been misled in thinking 
that the proposal was sincerely made, and whether it had 
not been devised in the hope of setting Louis Philippe free 
from his pledge to postpone the marriage of the Duke of 
Montpensier until the Queen had married and had children . 7 

7 Lord Dulling appears to Imvo remained to the last under the conviction 
that the Quean Christina had made the proposal in all sincerity. On such a 
subject ceitainty is obviously impossible. But facts were brought to the know- 
ledge of our Government which justify the statement in the tc\l ; and Mr. 
Bulwcr was too strongly impressed with the advantages to the Queen Isabella 
and to Spain of the Coburg marriago, and had too far committed himself by 
being privy to the proposal, to be quite an tmpnrti.il judge. I 11 his Lift of Lord 
Ptthumtmi (pip. 220-223) ho states with great forco how much he wns moved 
by ‘pity fur the young Princess about to be so hopelessly sacrificed, by rosent- 
iuout to the haughty heartlessness with which this sacrifice was demanded, and 
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But however this might lie, it was regarded as genuine hv 
Mr. Bulwer, and it had at all events heen kept a profound 
secret from M. Bresson, the Froneh Ambassador there. No 
sooner was Lord Aberdeen informed by Mr. Bulwer of what 
had occurred than he communicated the inielligence to the 
French Ambassador in London, assuring him at the same 
timo that the proposal was made without the knowledge or 
concurrence of the British Government, and would receive 
no countenance from thorn. 

The letter, written in the month of May, was received by 
the Buko of Haxe-Colmrg when he was contemplating an 
early visit to England. He therefore deferred his reply 
until he should have an opportunity of discussing the whole 
subject with those to whose opinion lie naturally attached 
the highest importance. He arrived in England on the 
eve of the Ministerial crisis late in .Tune 184(i. Before an 
uuMvor could he returned, not only had the opinions of his 
own family, including King Leopold, to be ascertained, but 
also those of the new Government. All were agreed that 
the proposal must be declined; and accordingly it was so 
declined, mainly upon the ground of the injury likely to 
result to Spain from a marriage contracted in antagonism <0 
the views of Louis Philippe and his Government. Of this 
answer - the French Government were made aware, and they 
were thus deprived of every pretext for questioning the 
sincerity of either the English Government or of the Coburg 
family. t J'6tais alorsj says M. Guizot {Memoir pm, vol. viii. 

by interest for the fate of tho Spanish nation if self, not to resist the preference 
professed by Queen Christina for tho Coburg Prince.’ So far he carries our 
eutiro sympathy with him. lie is inislnkeu in saying that this marriage would 
have been in accordance with tho wishes of our own Court (p. 222). Enough 
has been said in the text to allow that this wnfl not tho cube. In blaming Lord 
Aberdeen for making the proposal known io M. Guizot, Lord Dulling forgets 
that, in conformity with the uniform tonor of his conduct throughout all that 
hud gone before, Lord Aberdeen considered bimsolf under obligation to be us 
frio'* with JVT- Guizot as he believed "Mr. Gni it to 1 tV nV with him 
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p. 236) 6 at ja reste avjownl'hid pvofondament conviiuiou da 
la parfaite sincerito clu Prince at ilu Minis! rc dans lev re 
intentions ct lours paroles.' 1 

Meanwliile the French Government had not Leen idle. 
They were well aware that the chances of the Bourhou 
candidates were desperate. In a Memorandum sent by M. 
Guizot, towards the end of February 1846, to M. de Ml. 
Aulairc, the French Ambassador in London, and by him 
read to Lord Aberdeen, this is avowed. 

‘The Count do Trapani,’ snys M. Guizot, ‘is greatly compro- 
mised: — 1. By the demonstration which has been made against 
him. 2. By the fall of General Narvaez. 

‘ The sons of the Infante Don Francois de Paul arc greatly 
compromised: by their mistaken conduct; by their intimacy 
with tlio Radical and the antipathy of the Moderate party ; by 
the dislike of the Queen Mother, and of the young Queen lieesclf. 

‘ The sons of Don Carlos are for the time out of the question : 
1. By the opposition loudly proclaimed of all parlios. 2. By 
their exclusion formally prouotmcod in the Constitution. 3. By 
tlieir own proceedings, which have always been very remote from 
conduct which could alone give them a chance. 

‘ The actual situation of the descendants of Philippe V. in the 
question of tho marriage of the Queen of Spain has therefore 
become bad.’ — Mdmoires, vol. viii, p. 251. 

To abandon the claim set up for the Bourbons would, in 
such a state of things, seem to be the natural conclusion. 
The Spanish nation and the feelings of the young Queen 
herself were both against it. But these, in the view of M. 
Guizot, were of no account. A descendant of Philip V. was 
‘his principle,’ and, like other austere enthusiasts, he was 
resolved that it should be carried out, however others might 
suffer. He had already, on the 10th of December, 1845, 
written to M. Bresson at Madrid, that, if this principle were 
imperilled, the French Government would ‘at once put 
themselves forward without reserve, and demand simply and 

A A 


tot 1. 
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authoritatively the preference for M. the Due do Mont.peuf.ier . 5 
Having got thus far, it was easy to imagine the peril which 
was to he followed by this course of action. That peril was 
found, or affected to be found, in home imagined intrigue for 
marrying Prince Leopold to t he Queen. ‘ The English Govern- 
ment docs not take any direct action (owurds this marriage , 5 
says M. Guizot in the same lctior, ‘but neither does it take 
effective measures to prevent it . 5 Tlio Euglisli G o\ eminent 
had never undertaken to take active measures to prevent it, 
for such an engagement would hare been directly contrary 
to their avowed determination to leave the whole question 
in the hands of the nation and the Queen. But it suited the 
purpose of M. Guizot to assume some implied obligation of 
this kind, and his motive for doing so soon became apparent. 
England held the plighted word of his Sovereign and himself, 
that no stej) should he taken which might have the effect of 
placing a French prince upon the throne of Spain, and some 
moans must bo devised to give a colourable pretext for 
breaking this pledge, manifestly incompatible as it was with 
the instructions scut to M. Bresson. The pledge on the 
Freneli side had been explicit and unqualified, while if was 
equally clear that Lord Aberdeen had throughout declared 
as his part of the agreement, that the Queen was to be free 
to marry whomsoever she ploased, provided only he was not 
a son of Louis Philippe. However the PYencli programme 
might fail, if its failure wore not due to the direct action of 
the English Government, the French Government were 
hound by their engagement. 

M. Guizot could not venture to suggest that England had 
been disloyal either in word or purpose. Not a hint of such 
a suspicion is given in the Memorandum above cited. It 
avows, indeed, that if the ease of the Bourbons has become 
desperate, this is due to its own radical weakness. Alleged 
intrigues are dwelt upon, of which the Court of Lisbon is 
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said to lie (lie coni re, foi marrying Prince Leopold either to 
the Queen or to the Infanta, and for which, ii they evicted — 
which, how e\er, they did not — England was in no way respon- 
sible. This is followed up by the assertion of the monstrous 
proposition, that France shall consider her»elf ab-ol\ed from 
all her engagements, either as to the Queen or the Infanta, 
if their maniage, either ‘ to Prince Leopold, or any other 
Piince not a descendant of Philip V., shall become probable 
and imminent.’ ‘ We see only one way,’ the Memorandum 
continues, ‘ of averting such a ci isis. The English Cabinet 
must take active steps in concert with us, to press home the 
claim of one of the descendants of Philip V., no matter 
whii'Ji, and to arrange his marriage with Queen Isabella, and 
in the meanwhile to prevent the marriage of the Infanta 
either with Prince Leopold or any other prince not a descen- 
dant of Philip V.’ — Gv [dot's M&moires , vol. uii. p. 254. 

This Memorandum was read by M. de St. Aulaire to Lord 
Aberdeen, and it must have taxed even his most placid 
temper to listen to it without indignation. ‘ He had never 
lost an opportunity,’ are his own words in a letter to M. 
Guizot of September 14th, 184C, ‘of strongly proto-ting 
against the unjust and extravagant pietendon of imposing a 
prince of any particular family as her husband upon the 
Queen and her people.’ Herein was his answer to the proposal 
now made. The Memorandum was only read to Lord Aber- 
deen ; and relying, as he was sure to do, on the good faith 
and honour of the King, he assumed that the contingency 
mentioned which was to set free the French Government 
from their engagements could only be one occasioned by the 
active agency of the English Government in pushing the 
claims of Prince Leopold. By this fear he knew the King 
of the French was haunted as by a nightmare ; and he also 
knew that it was wholly without foundation. He appears at 
all events to have attached no importance to the Memorandum. 

i A 2 
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No copy of it was loft witli him, and lie ashed for none ; he 
did not menlion it in writing to Mr. Ihdwer at Madrid ; he 
said not a word about it to his sucee^or, when the conduct 
of our foreign policy passed into Lord Palmerston’s hands. 
Had lie apprehended ils full significance, or the use which 
was afterwards to be made of it, this could not have been 
the case. As it was, lie appears to have confined himself 
to renewing his assurances to the French Government, that 
this country had no interest in the success of Prince Leopold, 
and to removing from their mind every suspicion that his 
pretensions, ‘if, indeed, lie ever entertained any such, hut 
of which to this hour I am quite ignorant, were supported 
by the British Government 1 (Latter to M. Guizot, abore 
citeif.) ‘ I had very frequent explanations,’ Lord Aberdeen 
continues, ‘with the Queen and Prince Albert on the subject, 
aud I well remember saying to Jarnac, that after what had 
passed the Prince could never speak to me again, if it were 
possible for him to engage in an intrigue for such an object 
without my knowledge.’ With these facts present to his 
mind, Lord Aberdeen might ho excused for allowing M. 
Guizot's Memorandum to pass without serious notice, which 
he could scarcely have taken without using such strong 
language as, except under extreme necessity, it was prudent 
to avoid. 

That lie considered the situation as in no way altered by 
what passed on this occasion, is apparent Lorn the language 
of his subsequent despatch (22nd June, 1846) to the Duke of 
Sotomayor, where he says : — 

‘ We have always denied, and still deny, Llie right or pretension 
of the French Government to imposo a member of any family 
npon the Spanish nacion as the husband of the Queen of Spain, 
or to control in any way the decision of a question so purely 
Spanish. . . . England has no objections to a descendant of 
Philippe V. as a husband for the Qneen, provided snch choice 
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should be conformable lo the intercuts, of lior Majesty. and the 
mtciesls of her Majesty’s Government ; bat if it k not, him k to 
bo actuated by a sense of ber own dignity aud interest ; and if 
the French Government, which Lord Aberdeen cannot believe, 
should interfere with the independence which Spain in such a 
matter has a right to exorcise, she will, without doubt, receive 
the warmest sympathy of all Europe.’ 

In the meantime the instructions of M. Guizot to M. 
Bres-on had borne their natural fruits. The Count de Tra- 
pani disappeared out of (he drama, and the Duke of Cadiz 
took his place as the French candidate. ‘ Cadiz and Mont- 
pensier ’ was the mot-d' onlra passed by M. Guizot to his 
representative at Madrid, who soon showed that lie read the 
injunction unqualified by any restrictions. When the 
French Government luid, according to M. Guizot’s memo- 
rautliun, constituted itself sole judge as to the ‘ probability 
and imminence’ of a Coburg marriage, a zealous agent was 
not likely to feel any scruples iu accomplishing the task 
which had been set before him. So successfully did 
he push his negotiations with the Queen Mother and the 
Government, that ou the 12th July, 1846, he was aide to 
announce to M. Guizot, ho had obtained their consent to 
the immediate and simultaneous marriage of the Queen 
with the Duke of Cadiz, and of the Infanta with the Due de 
Montpensier. For the King’s consent to this arrangement, 
he announces that he had pledged himself, adding, ‘This 
great, important, and indispensable simultaneity is not form- 
ally expressed in your lettor of the 5th ; hut the commen- 
taries and explanations of Dosages and Glucksberg left me no 
doubt upon tlio point. ... I am sine, if you sound your 
heart, you will there find contentment with having come 
to this resolution.’ 8 

a This littur, with othors found in the Tnilories aftor the fall of Louis 
Philippe, was published by tha Pio\ ision.il Uovormuent. It appears in the 
Remo IikroajMitivc, p. 180. 
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"When Louis Philippe learned wind liad been done he was 
in di-may . Whatmer may hat e been in M. Guizot’s mind, 
1 lie King at hu-t had sanctioned no such ai langement. It 
i\a« diametrically opposed to the wishes 1 otli of himself and 
flic Due do Montpensier, and their consent must ho at once 
and formally dual owed. So he wrote (20th July, 1846) to 
M. Guizot, adding, ‘Ilow this is to be done is the only 
question to he cousideied; hut I have net er deceived any 
one. and 1 i\ ill not begin at this time of day to let, anybody 
lie deeened in my name.’ Id. another letter to M. Guizot, 
written the same day, 1 1 the King says : * It is indispensable that 
the Queen he made aware that Bresson was forbidden to 
-ay what he has said, and that the simultaneity is inad- 
missible. . . , I will not rest under the imputation of causing 
an engagement to he contracted in my name, which I am 
neither free nor desirous to undeitake, and which I have 
formally forbidden.’ If the disaioiral were ever made, which 
there is reason to think it was not, M. Bres&on was not 
recalled ; hut remained at Madrid to work out what in 
writing to the King a few clays afterwards M. Guizot calls 
‘ our actual idea, “ Cadiz and Montpensier.” ’ 10 ‘Do not,’ says 
the King in replying to this letter, ‘ in your letters to Bresson 
use that expression “ Cadiz and Montpensier,” It savours too 
much of simultaneity, and is disagreeable to all my family, 
whom it suits as little as it does me .’ — ( Revue Retrospective, 
p. 185). These scruples Hi. Guizot’s answer to the King 
(ibid. p. 186) shows that he did not share. His heart, was 
set upon the object too intently to he now diverted from it. 
His principle he had satisfied himself was * in peril ; ’ and 

* Theso lottos nro printed in the Rtwte Rilrotperthf, p. 182, 

10 Letter of M. Guirot to Louis Philippu (July 21, 1846), printod in the 
I'cvur p. 181. Writing the next day (July 25), M. Guizot tells 

the King that this was not the right moment for disavowing M. Brisson, on 
account of w hat he had done. Ibid. p. 180. 
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rcnr-ons were soon found to remove the lingering scruples of 
the King-. 

Had Lord Aberdeen remained in office, this might not 
have been so easy a task. What excuse could be de\ Led 
for breaking away from a solemn engagement with a Minister 
whose loyalty had been so recently and signally proved by 
his conduct in regard to the letter of Queen Christina to 
the Duke of Coburg ? How that loyalty was requited lias 
been shown in the proceeding's of M. Bresson ; but it is at the 
bame time apparent from the language of the King in regard 
to it, that he felt himself hound by every tie of honour to 
keep faith with the English Government. He had also 
personal confidence in Lord Aberdeen. Lord Palmerston, 
on the contrary, whose defeat of the French Eastern policy in 
1840 still rankled in the mind both of the King and 
M. Guizot, was the object of Ilia settled distrust — a distrust 
which they were fully aware was more than reciprocated. 

It was foreseen by the Prince that this state of feeling 
would create a new element of difficulty. He was strongly 
under the impression that the King would in time have come 
to see that his scheme of marrying tho Queen to a Bourbon 
would not work, ‘ if Lord Palmerston’s return to office did not 
create a kind of point d'honneur that it must be carried.’ 
These words occur in a Memorandum dated July 15, 1841), 
in which, as was his wont, the Prince embodied his views of 
the Spanish question. ‘ A particular candidate,’ the Memo- 
randum proceeds, ‘ might he carried by us, hut to what use 
would that he, but to increase the difficulties of the Queen in 
governing Spain, by estranging France ? — difficulties which, 
God knows, are already great enough. It is clear, therefore, 
that it is our interest not to separate from France. Our 
position is a much better one, as we do not pretend to 
exercise any power over the Queen, nor do we prescribe any 
candidate, neither have we any. Our only wish is to see the 
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Queen happily married. We ought therefore not to depart 
from Lord Aberdeen’s policy. Now comes the question. 
Will matters in Spain go on so as to allow this ? . . . There 
i» no doubt that Lord Palmerston's return to office has given 
hopes to the democratic party in Spain — that there exist 
traditional connections between the Whig statesmen and the 
Frogvesistas, and between the English press and the Constitu- 
tional party in Spain. Therein lies great danger, and that 
i- increased, if France tries to consolidate a party under her 
colours, which she will be inclined to do. Tire two parties 
once at war in Spain, they cannot fail to embroil England 
ami France. Seeing this, I have already warned, and shall 
not cease to do my ntmost to counteract sucli danger. Ib the 
Iving prepared io do the same V 11 

On the side of Lord Palmer&ton no difficulty arose. He 
adopted frankly the policy of Lord Aberdeen, in full reliance 
upon the counter engagements entered into by Louis 
Philippe and his Government, and trusting that the solution 
of the question would be ultimately reached by the friendly 
co-operation of the Go\ ernmeuts. Our Minister at Madrid 
was ignorant of the understanding which had been come to 
between M. Bresson and the Queen Mother at Madrid ; 12 and 
the French Government continued to act in their communi- 
cations with the English Government as if the whole question 
were still open. In this belief Lord Palmerston wrote io 
Mr. Bulwer on the 18th of July a despatch explaining the 
views of the new government on the two prominent questions, 
the marriage of the Queen anil the political condition of the 
country. 

‘In regard to the first,’ ho says, ‘I have not at present any 

11 This Memorandum, which is in Euglibh, appears to linvo been meant 
exclusively fur the Prince's own usu, in giving precision to liis idoas on this 
important question. 

11 In England this only became known on tho publication in 1848 , in tbo 
Revue Belmpcctive, of tlic lottos above quoted. 
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instructions to give you, in addition to tlioso wliicli yon have 
received from my predecessor in office. The British Government 
is not prepared to give any uctirc support to the pretensions of 
any of the princes who are now candidates for the Queen of 
Spain’s hand, and does not feci itself called upon to make any 
objection to any of them. Tlio choice of a husband for the Queen 
of an independent country is obviously a matter with which 
the governments of other countries are not entitled to interfere, 
unless there should be a probability that the choice would full 
upon some prince so directly belonging to tho reigning family 
of some powerful foreign State, that he would be likely to 
connect the policy of the country of his adoption with tho policy 
of the country of liis birth, in a manner that would be injurious 
to the balance of power, and dangerous to the interests of other 
States. But there is no person of this description among those 
wlio arc now named as candidates for tho hand of the Queen of 
Spain ; those candidates being’ reduced to three, namely, the 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and tho two sons of Don Fran- 
cisco do Paula. I omit Count Trapani and Count Montemolin, 
as there appears to be no chance of the choice falling upon either 
of them. As between tlio three candidates above mentioned, 
her Majesty's Government have only to express their sineei’c 
wish that the choice may fall upon the one who may he most 
likely to secure the happiness of tlio Queen and to promote the 
welfare of the nation.’ 

Lord Palmerston then proceeds to deal with the domestic 
policy of the Spanish Government in no flattering terms, as 
one of absolutism, force, anil tyranny — a mockery of consti- 
tutionalism, which he expresses a hope may be abandoned by 
the return of the Spanish Ministry to legal and constitutional 
forms. He then concludes : — 

* Her Majesty’s Government aro so sensible of tho incon- 
venience of interfering, even by friendly advice, in tho internal 
affairs of independent States, that I have to abstain from giving 
you instructions to make any representations whatever to tho 
Spanish Minister on those matters ; hut though you will, of 
course, take care to express on no occasion on these subjects 
sentiments different from those which I have thus explained to 
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■von, and alt lion "b yon. will lie careful not io express those sen- 
timents in any maimer, or upon any occasion, so as to lie likely 
to create, increase, or encourage discontent, yet yon need not 
conceal from any of those per.-, on s who may havo the power of 
r< mod yin 2 the existing evils the fact that such opinions are 
entertained by the British Government.’ 

Had this de-patch been meant for the eyes of tlie British 
Mini-ter only, all might have been well. The mention of 
Prince Leopold as a candidate on the same footing' ivith the 
other two, although superfluous, would have been harmless : 
and the di-course on the unconstitutional proceedings of the 
Spanish Got ernment would have slumbered in the Minister’s 
portfolio. Jlut u copy of the despatch was to be given to 
the French Ambassador in London , 13 and knowing, as Lord 
Palmerston did, the wild fears of tlie French King about 
Prince Leopold, and the use which might he made at Madrid 
of his invective on the Government, prudence should have 
dictated the avoidance of both topics of offence. As it was, 
the despatch furnished the very opportunity for which the 
French Minister was waiting. Tlie King’s apprehensions 
o\ empowered his judgment. The whole tenor of the despatch 
showed that Lord Aberdeen’s policy of neutrality was to be 
continued. Kay, the very despatch by that nobleman to 
which Mr. Bulw r er was referred for his instructions had 
spoken of { Dun Enrique as the candidate who appeared to us 
the most eligible, because the most likely to prove acceptable 
to the people of Spain.’ But the King could only see in it a 
design to overreach him. ‘ Not that I expected better from 

13 ■ I showed tlio despatch to Jamnc,’ Lord Palmerston writes to Mr. Bulwor 
on 10th August, 1816 ; ‘ I gave it liim to take homo with him nod copy if he liked 
it, because to do so was the oi vilest way of conveying to the knowledge of Louis 
Philippe opinions about Spanish questions which X well knew to ho at variance 
with his view s.’ Strange, that with his settled distrust of Louis Philippe Lord 
Palmerston should havo given him the chance of putting opinions so unpalat- 
able before the Spanish Government, leavened with such comments as the 
French Ambassador was likely to make. 
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Lonl Palmerston,’ lie writes (July 25) to M. Guizot 
(Row a Retrosjicctive, p. 185) ; ‘but I thought lie would not 
soon lmve thrown off the musk. My present impression 
is that we must return blow for blow.’ In this moorl of 
suspicion the persuasion was not far off that the Coburg 
marriage had become ‘probable and imminent,’ and that he 
was free to follow out the line of action indicated in M. 
Guizot's Memorandum of the 27 th of February. 

The King’s Minister at once saw the advantage given to 
him by the other part of the despatch, and it was commu- 
nicated without delay to the Court of Madrid. Queen 
Christina and her Go\ ernment read in it the menace of a 
1 evolution fomented by England, and threw themselves 
more decidedly than ever into the liands of M. Bresson. 

Little dreaming of the use which was being made of his 
despatch, Lord Palmerston continued his negotiations with 
the French Government in the belief that they were acting- 
in strict accord with himself. He had from the first desired 
to see Don Enrique the husband of the Queen, as, being a 
Spanish prince, the least objectionable, on personal groimds, 
of the two brothers, and as a Bourbon acceptable to Louis 
Philippe. Lord Normanby, our Ambassador at Paris, was 
instructed to ask for the co-operation of France in carrying 
out this view, aud M. Guizot, on the 27 th of August, pro- 
mised to write to M. Bresson next day to the effect 4 that if 
the Queen of Spain should be induced to make choice of 
Don Enrique, such choice would he perfectly satisfactory to 
France .’ 14 

M. Guizot, in making this promise, was well aware that 
events had in the meanwhile taken a shape at Madrid which 
made it worse than futile. 

On the 8 U 1 of August M. Bresson had written to him, that 
the Queen Mother was determined on the marriage with the 
'* Despatch, Lord Normality to Lord Palmerston, 28 Aug. 1848. 
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Dube of Cadiz. ‘ One only concession,’ he adds, 5 slie asks of 
us ; it is, to couple the marriage of M. the Due de Mont- 
pem-ier with that of M. the Due de Cadiz, so as to fortify, to 
give di-tinction by the one to the other, and to keep down 
the malcontents, aud those who might otherwise oppose, by 
the brilliancy of our Prince's rank, and by the dread of 
France which comes at his back.’ 13 And the concession 
stipulated for had already been made at the time when the 
French G-overnmeut professed their willingness to co-operate 
with England in recommending Don Enrique. 

On the 29th of the same month both marriages were 
publicly announced at Madrid, and the act of betrothal for 
the Due de Montpensier was signed. These facts were com- 
municated on the 1st of iSeptember by M. Guizot in person 
to Lord Nonnanby, and by the Comte de Jarnac to Lord 
Palmerston, by letter on the evening of the following day. 
This letter Lord Palmerston, who was with the Queen and 
Prince on then - marine excursion to the South Coast, received 
at Penzance. On his return to town, he saw the Comte de 
Jarnac, when he heard for the first time of M. Guizot’s 
Memorandum of 27 th February, 1846, and was informed that 
the mention of Prince Jjeupold as a candidate, in his despatch 
to Mr. Bulwer of the 19th July, was regarded by the French 
Government as a departure from the agreement come to at 
Eu, 1G which, coupled with Queen Christina’s proposal to the 

16 Guizot Ifimoins, vol. viii. p. 304. 

10 Lord Aberdeen, in his letter to SI. Guizot, disposed of this argument. 
1 It is true that Lord Palmerston may have enumerated Prince Leopold us one 
of the candidates for the Queen's hand; hut, knowing as he did fho direct 
overture made by Quaon Christina to the reigning I)uko of Saxe-Coburg when 
at Lisbon, it was impossible that lto could do otherwise. Even if he munod 
Prince Leopold llrst in the list, tins does not by any means prove that he 
wished for his success. On the contrary, I should probably have done the 
same thing, although entertaining a decided opinion that English imprests 
would he hotter consulted by the success of one of tbo sons of Don Francisco. 
This I really bulieve to have also been the opinion of Lord Palmerston. . . . 
I bee you to recollect the course which I pursued when Ilulwer allowed him- 
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Duke of Coburg in May, had creaLed the contingency of a 
‘ probahlo and imminent’ marriage with Prince Leopold, and 
liberated France from its engagements to England. 

The Queen and Prince were greatly shocked by the intel- 
ligence. For the young Queen herself, whose feelings had 
been ignored, and for whom they could only foresee a disas- 
trous future in an alliance forced upon her, as this had been, 
against her inclinations, they were moved with the deepest 
sympathy. The course of action adopted by the French 
Go\ eminent} so contrary to the spirit of the ‘entente eonliale ,’ 
and so fatal to the future friendly relations of the two Govern- 
ments, also filled them with anxiety. But there was a further 
element in the transaction which gave them inexpressible 
pain — the part played in it by the King. His apprehensions 
of a Coburg marriage, after all that had passed, if tliey were 
sincere, implied such distrust of themselves as was intolerable 
in a friend, Sincere or not sincere, they formed no justifi- 
cation for the breach of a pledge, which he had volunteered, 
and on the faith of which the British Government had acted 
throughout. ‘ The vory danger,’ to adopt the words of the 
Queen in a letter to King Leopold at the time, ‘ which the 
French declared would absolve them of their promise, viz., 
Leopold’s marrying the Queen, was put an end Lo by the 
Queen’s marrying Don Francisco ! Why then join on the 
marriage of the Infanta ? ’ Matters were made worse by the 
fact, that M. Guizot endeavoured to give the whole affair as 

self, without my instructions, to be privy to tho proposal made by the Spanish 
Government to tho Duko of Suxo-Oobnrg. Instead of encouraging or pro- 
moting tho success of tho project, which might have boon easily and effectually 
done, I instantly communicated tho circumstance to M, de St. Auluire, and 
repeated that tho sentiments and views of tho British Government had under- 
gone no change whatever with regard to tho Spanish marriage. I did all this 
with the knowledge and approbation of the Quoon and Princo, mid I am 
therefore entitled to say, that neither directly nor indirectly did the proposition 
on behalf of Prince Loopold receive the slightest encouragement or support 
from this country.’ 
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much a* po^rihlo the appearance of a political triumph over 
England. lie had admitted to Loid Morntanby that it would 
create a had feeling there, adding, what the e\ cut proved to 
he a great mi-take, ‘hut nothing that will last.’ 

Had all been clear, Louis Philippe, who was in constant 
and friendly corre-pondeiice with the Queen, would probably 
not have trusted another hand to convey the intelligence to 
Her Majesty. To her his pledge had been given, to her an 
explanation was due. The more satisfied he might be, that 
he had been set free from that pledge, the more eagerly might 
he be expected to seize tire earliest opportunity to place 
before her the reasons which had influenced liis conduct. 
Instead, however, of following this course, he wars silent, 
and the following letter from Queen Marie Amclie to Her 
Majesty announced the approaching marriage of her son as a 
mere family affair, and as though it were of no political 
significance or importance : — 17 


1 Niuilly, September 8th, 181 G. 

‘ Madame,— Relying’ on that friendship of which your 
Majesty has given us so many proofs, and on the kind 
interest which you have always shown towards all our 
children, I hasten to announce to you that a marriage has 
been concluded between our son Montpensior and the Infanta 
Louise Fernanda. This family event overwhelms us with 
joy, because we hope that it will ensure the happiness of our 
dear sou, and that we shall find in the Infanta one daughter 
the more, as good, as amiable as those who have preceded 
her, and who will add to our domestic happiness — the only 

” This litter, with tlio Queen's reply, and also the letter from Louis 
Philippe to the Queen of the Belgians, to be here. 1 tier mentioned, were pub- 
lished in the Revue liltrmjxetire. They have time become public proporty, 
and they are therefore printed in the Appendix (B) to this volume in the 
original -French, together with the Queen’s reply — also in French — to the Queen 
of the Belgians, which is now for the first time made public. 
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< rue happiness in this world, and which you, Madame, know 
so well to appreciate. I ask yon, by anticipation, tor jour 
friendship for our uew child, feeling sure, that she will part i- 
cipate in all those sentiments of do\otion and affection which 
wc all feel for you, for the Prince Albert, and for all jour 
dear family.’ 

After giving- some details as to the health and mo\ einents 
of the French Koyal Family, the letter proceeds — 

‘ I am charged by the King to offer his affectionate and 
respectful homage to yourself, and his kind regards to Prince 
Albert. Ho hopes you have recehed his letters, and that 
the peaches ha\e arrived iu good condition. All my children 
also request me to offer you their respectful remembrances. 
Pray present my kind regards to Prince Albert. Embrace 
for me all your dear children, and accept the expression of 
the affectionate and unalterable affection, with which 

‘ I am, Madame, 

‘Yoiu- Majesty’s most devoted sister and friend, 

‘Mamie AmUhe.’ 

With what feelings this communication was receiv ed by 
the Queen and Prince it is unnecessary to say. It was 
impossible to accept the announcement on the footing on 
which it was professedly made. The marriage of the Due 
de Montpensior to the heiress presumptive to the throne was 
as much a political question now as it had been when the 
King volunteered his promise at Eu. How much the King- 
had lost by the triumph of liis Spanish policy he could not 
fail to see by the terms of Her Majesty’s answer : 

* O&borno, Soptambor 10th, 1846. 

‘Madame, — I have just received your Majesty’s letter of 
the 8th inst., and I hasten to thank you for it. You will 
perhaps remember what passed at Eu between the King and 
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niy-elf ; you are aware of the importance which I h;i\e 
always atlaclied to the maintenance of our cordial under- 
standing, and the zeal with which I have laboured towards 
this end. You have no doubt been informed that we refused 
to arrange the marriage between the Queen of Spain and our 
cousin Leopold (which the two Queens hud eagerly desired) 
solely with the object of not departing from a course which 
would 1 e more agreeable to the King, although we could not 
regard the course as the best. You will therefore easily 
understand that the sudden announcement of this double 
marriage could not fail to cause us surprise and very keen 
regret. 

‘I crave your pardon, Madame, for speaking to you of 
politics at a time like this, but I am glad that I can say for 
myself that 1 have always been sincere with yon. 

‘Begging you to present my respectful regards to the 
King, 

1 1 am, Madame, 

‘Your Majesty’s most devoted sister and friend, 

‘Victoria Ji.’ 

This letter, between the lines of which so much might he 
read, struck home. The King, sincerely eager for the friend- 
ship of Eugland, as well as for the continuance of the affec- 
tionate confidence of our Queen which he had hitherto 
enjoyed, saw that he had imperilled both, and incurred the 
very imputation of want of good faith which he had in July 
dreaded that the unscrupulous zeal of hi. Bresson might 
bring upon him. With the view of removing this imputa- 
tion he lost no time in addressing a long letter to his 
daughter, the Queen of the Belgians, to he communicated to 
Queen Victoria. So intent was he upon his task that in a 
separate letter to his daughter he says, ‘he had devoted 
to it without intermission and without regret three nights 
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till four in the morning, and this despite the outcry of the 
Queen, of my sister, and of all the family, who maintained 
that I was killing myself’ The scope of the defence put for- 
ward by the King has been already sufficiently indicated. Ills 
aim is to shift the imputation of want of sincerity from himself 
to the English Government, resting the burden of Ids proof 
upon Lord Palmerston’s unfortunate despatch of July 19th 
to Mr. Bulwer. The distrust of that Minister had taken such 
possession of the King’s mind that it even makes him so 
uneoiirteons as to express a sm-mise that the Queen was not 
acting upon her independent judgment, but saw the whole 
transaction 4 pav la kmella ’ of her Foreign Minister. The 
letter will he fornid in the Appendix B (p. 503 c,t saq. post). 
Her Majesty's reply sufficiently explains itself. 

4 My dear Louise, 

4 1 have read and re-read with the greatest attention 
the King’s explanation of the recent events, and his statement 
of the motives which have governed the course of the French 
Government in regard to this unhappy Spanish affair, and I 
am deeply pained to have to declare that the perusal of his 
letter has in no way altered the opinion which I had pre- 
viously formed, nor the pain I feel that these events should 
have occurred to trouble our cordial understanding 18 — an 
understanding which was so useful and so precious. 

4 The King accuses me of looking at these affairs only 
through the medium of Lord Palmerston. This accusation 

, ' 1 ‘Lord Aberdeen,' u.rvs the Comte tla Jurimc, • was the first to imlto iisa 
of the phrase, “11 cordial, good understanding,” in tlie course of 11 conversation 
with tuo nt Itaddo, his Scotch country sent. It oppressed faithfully the nature 
of the relations which a sincere mutual attachment between two eminent 
statesmen hud created for the two countries. . . . Even now, uft or more than 
thirty years, the two nutions may congratulate themselves upon the practice, 
adopted thon for the first time in their history, of living in relations of 
mutual confidence and goodwill .' — Revue dee Deux Monies, July 16, 1874. 
p. 291. 
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has canned me profound regret, because I had every right to 
hope that His Majeity knew enough of my oiucere friendship 
for him to lie convinced that this friendship would inspire 
within me the mod li\ ely desire — I might even say, anxiety, 
— to see things simply as they are, and to put upon them the 
most favourable construction. It is not the least of my 
vexations, to hav e to acknowledge towards all the world, that 
the conduct of France is wholly contrary to the spirit of our 

entente cord nil a," and to the agreement formerly eorno to 
between as. I know that Lord Aberdeen lakes precisely the 
same view as ourselves, and I believe that ho has expressed 
a« much to M. Cfuizot. 19 

4 The one simple fact, which gov ems this whole affair, is, 
that the King declared that he would not. give one of his 
sous to the Queen of Spain, and that on this declaration he 
based the right to limit the Queen's choice to the family of 
the Bourbons descendants of Philip V. We disputed and 
denied this right; still we consented to the choice being so 
restricted, and even promised to recommend it to Spain ; 
and to this we have most scrupulously and religiously adhered, 
without swerving one hair’s-breadth. What the King desired 
has taken place ; the Queen married a descendant of Philip V., 
and of his descendants just that one whom he knew we 
regarded as the least eligible. The same day the King gives 
his son to the heiress presumptive to the Crown, not only 
without previous concert with ns, hut contrary to the pledge 
which he gave me at Eu last autumn, when with the question 
of the marriage of the Queen he for the first time mixed up 
that of the marriage of the Infanta. Thi6 pledge was, “ that 
he would not tliiuk of this marriage, so long as it was a 

10 Lord Aberdeen had by this time \vritton to 3ff. Guizot iu answer to his 
explanation of the affair: — ‘I do not comprehend why it has been thought 
right or necessary to abandon the engagement voluntarily entered into with 
me lest year, and since frequently repeated, respecting the marriage of Mout- 
pensier.' 
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political question, and not until the Queen was married ami 
had children. ’ 

‘The King endeavour-, to justify this departure from t lie 
course agreed upon he twee a us, hv assuming that we have 
pressed the candidature of ottr cousin Leopold, contrary to 
the engagement we had come under to His .Majesty. 

‘ 1 deny, in the most unqualified terms, that Leopold has 
e\er been put forward as our candidate, either by the English 
Government, or by any member of the Coburg family. The 
fact is, that, if Leopold became a candidate, this was due to 
Spain alone ; and to Queen Christina herself, who, whether 
acting spontaneously and iu good faith, or as a trap for the 
English Minister at Madrid, took numerous steps to effect 
this combination, which hhe only abandoned at the last 
moment. Then, as throughout, onr conduct has been in- 
variably the same : we lent no countenance to this scheme, 
and we advised the Queen to seek among the descendants of 
Philip V. a candidate to her mind. 

‘ Such, then, I assert, has been the line of conduct pursued 
by us; its straightforwardness and probity cannot be im- 
pugned. 

‘ The readiness with which we made the French Govern- 
ment aware of the step taken by the Queen with regard to 
our brother, ought to have been a sufficiently clear proof of 
our sincerity. If the King had any suspicions on the subject, 
why did he not seek to clear them up before acting as he 
did? What is the good of talking of “ eiUcnta cordiule,” if 
no pains are to he taken to come to a cordial preliminary 
understanding when a case of difficulty arises ? 

‘ As to Lord Palmerston’s note to Mr. Bulwer of 19th July, 
1846, from the terms of which the King labours to deduce 
a right to escape from the engagements which he had pre- 
viously come under relative to the Duke of Montpensier, 
I have again gone over it carefully, and I deduce from it — 
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‘1. That Lord Palmerston referred Mr. Bulwer to tlio 
last instructions which he had received from Lord Aberdeen, 
in which, in terms the most explicit and the most positive, 
lie asserts the incontrovertible right of the Queen of Spain 
to marry what prince she pleases, even although he should 
not be a descendant of Philip V., adding, at the same time, 
what I give in his own words : “ That we ventured, although 
without any English candidate or English preference, to 
point out Don Enrhpie as the prince who appeared to 11 s the 
mo.-t eligible, because the most likely to prove acceptable to 
the people of Spain/’ 

‘ 2. That Lord Palmerston mentions Leopold among the 
candidates merely as a fact publicly known to all Europe. 

1 3. That Lord Palmerston concluded his note with an 
expression on the part of the English Government of the 
earnest hope, that the choice of Queen Isabella may fall upon 
whatever prince will he most likely to ensure the domestic 
happiness of the Queen, and the prosperity of the Spanish 
nation. 

' Now, my dear Louise, to turn these simple facts into 
proofs that Lord Palmerston had departed from tlxe under- 
standing established between the French Government and 
Lord Aberdeen, it is necessary to do violence to the facts 
themselves in a way which my sense of justice will never 
countenance. 

‘ I have, then, thoroughly considered tire whole matter by 
myself, and looking at it with no eyes hut my own, and I 
cannot possibly admit that the King is released from his 
pledge. 

‘Nothing more painful could possibly have befallen me 
than this unhappy difference, both because it has a character 
so personal, and because it imposes upon me the duty of 
opposing the marriage of a prince, for whom, as well as for 
all his family, I entertain so warm a friendship. 
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‘ Mv only convolution is, tliat as wliat is proposed cannot 
lie carried out without producing grave complications, and 
without even exposing to many dangers a family whom I 
hold in high regard, they may even yet retrace their steps, 
before it is too late. 

4 Ever 

‘ Your most devoted 

« v. r: 

‘Windsor Castle, Septum! mi.' 27th, 18 40.’ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


It was at first thought that, when the King of the French 
became aware of the effect produced in England by the 
announcement of the approaching marriage of his son with 
the Infanta, he might even yet agree to its postponement. 
To this conclusion Her Majesty points at the close of the 
letter ju-t quoted ; and the considerations which might 
fairly he presumed to weigh with the King were so ob\ious 
and cogent, that it was natural the hope should he enter- 
tained. But it was soon dispelled. The King looked upon 
the marriage as adding a special jewel to his crown; and 
the Minister, on whom he had come implicitly to rely, was 
in no mood to forego what he had vaunted as a great diplo- 
matic triumph, to which he could point in proof of the 
emancipation of his Government from subserviency to British 
counsels, with which it had long been persistently taunted 
by tlie Opposition. 1 As a matter of precaution, an official 
protest against the marriage was made by the English 
Government ; but this, as might have been expected, was 
disregarded, and on the 10th October the simultaneous 
marriages of Queen Isabella and of the Infanta n ere solemnised 
at Madrid. 

Louis Philippe was under the delusion that the English 

1 ‘ Tlie affair of tbo Spanish marriages is the fir.-t grand thing that wo have 
effected completely single-banded in Europe since 1830 .’ — Spacli of M. Guizot 
in the Chambers, oth February, 1847. —Ann. Beg. 1847, p. 208. 
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were wholly indifferent upon the M'bjcel ; ami o \ cry when e 
‘-aid, it THi-s a private affair between Lord Pabn^ivtou and 
him-elt, and as such would entail no political con-eijuenco. 
lie was soon uudeceiv ed. The aliair liad u moral as well as 
a political aspect. The English public might, give them- 
selves little concern about the one, but they could all 
appreciate and were little likely to be indifferent to the 
other. A transaction in which the feelings, affections, and 
happiness of two young Princesses had notoriously been 
tieuted with contcmjot, was an oulruge to the public feeling 
of Europe, which was sure to he denounced in every home, 
‘ unless indeed,’ as Sir lloberb Peel said, in writing (17tli 
September) to tlm Prince, ‘ Que<n< and Prims —os mu 
disentitled to the sympathy nud consideration which the 
meanest of their subjects have the right to claim.’ 

Nor were the probably fatal consequences of L^uis 
Plulippc'h share in the transaction slow to he tore-hudowed 
in the commentaries of the leading politicians of Eunpe. 
Lord Aberdeen, though lie thought the marriage of tlio 
Infanta of very little importance to England and likely 1o 
prove in the cud inj minus to French intere.-ts in Spain, 
considered the way in which it, was effected to have been 
unjustifiable. ‘I lament,’ ho says, in writing (9th October) 
to (ho Prince, ‘the coolness and estrangement which the 
circumstances attending it cannot hut produce iu our rota- 
tions with France. 1 care very little for the marriage, hut 
I feel deeply flic breach of the engagement; and I am still 
unwilling to believe that Guizot, whether right or wrong, 
should not stand acquitted, at least to his own conscience, in 
the course which he has pursued.’ Lord Lansdowne, writing 
to Lord Palmerston, expressed himself more strongly. 
‘ Everybody,’ he says, ‘must now see the necessity of turning 
over a new leaf with Louis Philippe, whose conduct will not 
increase his real power, winch after all must be chiefly nut, le 
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vp of opinion . though it may impede the relations liitlioilo 
subsisting Ik tween Slates,’ 

Prinee Metternich, to whom the w hole (let ail- of the tran- 
action were well known, at once came to the same conclusion, 
and made no secret that he lmd done so, ‘ Tell M. Guizot 
from me,’ he -aid, ‘that one doe- not with impunit y play 
little trick- with qre.it countries. He knows I do not think 
much of public opinion ; if is' not one of iny instruments, but 
it lias it s effect. The English Government have done their 
he-t to e-tablish Louis Philippe in public opinion. They 
can withdraw what they gave, and I have always said the 
moment he loses that he is on the very verge of a war, and his 
is not a dyna-ty that can stand a war.’ 8 Baron Wockmar, 
wiiting to the Queen (loth .September, 18-KS), said, with 
piophetic truth, that the ti ansae! ion would appear in the 
eyes of Europe ‘a piece of selfish and wicked policy, from 
the scandal of which the King's fame will never recover. 
Nor will this be the only disastrous effect of his conduct, but 
your Majesty will see that , from the day of the marriage 
with the Infanta, the minds of all the leading Governments 
in Europe will again be tilled with apprehensions, distrust, 
and jealousy against France, and that a new era will com- 
mence in their general policy with regard to that country.’ 

The English journals gave loud expression to the indigna- 
tion which was felt throughout the country so soon as the 
facts became known. Their imeclhes were eagerly turned 
against Louis Philippe’s Government by the Liberal party in 
France. The foreign Power, they urged, on whose friendship 
he had hitherto mainly rested, openly charged him with 
duplicity and breach of faith. This charge, too, had been 
incurred, not to strengthen France by alliance with a great 

1 Tins nu.i-s.ige is reported in a despatch from Lord Normality to Lord Pal- 
merston, nth Oetolur, 1810, which also gives JI. (iuizot's reply to the hearer ot 
it : * Rut liu don’t moan to mtu'fere at oiiee, doia he '/ ' 
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nnd powerful Slate — which Spain had long ceased to lie — but 
to advance the family interests of the Bourbons, and to 
further the Bourbon policy of absolutism and government 
by corruption, by which Louis Philippe laid now for ruanv 
rears falsified the professions of the ( ’it iron King. Thus had 
the King aiul his (xovemmeat laid themselves bare to assault, 
upon the side on which they were already most vulnerable. 3 

There were already sufficient causes of uneasiness in the 
state of Europe, without this new clement of disturbance. 
The Queen’s affection for the King of the French could not, 
blind her to the wrong which had beeu done to Queen 
Isabella, or to the evils which it must entail upon her as a 
woman and us a sovereign. Willingly would she have found 
some extenuation for one with whom, and with whose family, 
she had been so long linked by many ties of affection ; and 
in this sense Her Majesty was, as described by Baron Stockmar 
( Doiikwui'difjlmlm , p. 451), ‘from the first moment full 
of relenting and forgiveness.’ 4 Not so the Prince. Merciless 
to himself in his sense of right and justice, lie could nut 
forgive the violation of either in another, and that other 
a king. ‘ The worship of truth and reason,’ to use his own 
words,' 5 ‘ had become every day more and more a matter of 
conscience with him.’ What, therefore, Stockmar, in the 
same letter, says of him was true. ‘ He felt the blow as a 

8 strango lability attended on ninny of tho chief actors in tho Spanish 
Marriages. i\[. J treason committal buicido ut Naples in 1817. In 1848 tho 
Duke and Duchess of Monlpensier wore refugees in England, Queen Isabella, 
tub deposed in September 18(18. In March 1870, tho King's brother, Don Kn- 
riquee, n cr.irk shot, mis killed in a duul by the Due de Moutpensier, who is 
to short-sighted as to lio unable to bike a definite aim. Tile question of a 
successor to Queen Ibiibolln was the proximate causo of tho trench und 
Kerman War of 1870. 

* ' Tlievo ib but ono voiue litre on tho subject,' tho Queen writes (13th 
October) to King Leopold ; ‘and I iun, nl.is ! unable to sny n word in dofones 
of ono whom I had estoomed and respected. You may imagine what the whole 
of this makes mo suffer. . . . You cannot represent too strongly to the 
King and Queen my indignation, and my borrow, at what has been done.’ 

6 In u letter of 19th December, 1847, to Baron Stockmar. 
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man mmt — as unrighte tus in its essence, a- a national insult 
in tlie shape it took, and as a personal wrong 1 ; for lie 
could truly say, that lie had postponed his feeling for liis 
cousin to higher political interests, and, in leturn foi this 
sacrifice, he had been met with ingratitude in its most offen- 
si\ e form. But the Prince,' adds Rtoekmar, ‘like the Queen, 
takes tlie thing calmly, and will not suffer himself to lie 
carried away into gratifying his bitterness of feeling, at tlie 
expense of the true and great policy of peace. No doubt 
gicat self-command will he called for from hotli Queen and 
l'rince in this affair; for the French Government, so far from 
allowing that they have broken faith in the transaction, 
actually maintain, “We were entitled to do what we did, 
because you played a double part, and broke faith with uO 
Oue lud need to he a saint, noL to lose one's patience under 
such tre.it meat.’ 

Tlie Prince fully shared the opinion of Baron Htoc.km.ar, 
that the conduct of the King would gi\e such a shock to his 
reputation throughout Europe, as could not fail to weaken 
the pmver of his go\ eminent at home and abroad. Neither 
could its effect on our own foreign policy he a matter of 
indifference. Tlie marriage of tlie Infanta was 110 cause of 
national quarrel; hut thu estrangement between tlie (ioiern- 
ments must cripple for a time the policy of both, and this, 
too, at a crisis when the posture of affairs iu Europe made it 
important that they should continue to act in vigorous 
concert. Who could tell, that at any moment buino unfore- 
seen political incident would not happen, which might show 
how seriously a sound European policy might he affected 
by tlie absence of the former good understanding between 
England and France ? Nor, indeed, was such an incident 
long wanting. 

The Polish insurrection in Silesia in the February of this 
year and the in-l.ullu.tion in Cracow of a ie\ olutionary Provi- 
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hiouni Government, had been very quickly followed by a general 
defeat of the insurgents, and by tlie occupation of that city 
iu March by the allied forces of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
The Treaty ol Vienna had provided, that Cracow should form 
‘ a free and independent city under the protection of the^e 
three Powers.’ Iu this way a feeble relic of the nationality 
of Poland had been kept alive, and the republic of Cracow had 
not without cause been long regarded with jealousy by the 
Northern Powers as a focus for the reactionary measures of the 
Polish party. When, however, the insurrection hud been sup- 
pressed, they had rented content with merely stipulating that 
the militia of the Republic should not he reorganized, and 
that the town should lie occupied alternately by the troops of 
the three Powers. Even this measure, though iu some sense 
justified by the circumstances of the insurrection, had not 
unnaturally excited the suspicion of both England and France. 
They were of one mind, that the Treaty of Vienna must be 
upheld; and Lord Palmerston had, at the veiy close of the 
session, expressed a hope in the House of Commons, ‘ that the 
Governments of Austria, Russia, and Prussia would recollect 
that, if the Treaty of Vienna was uob good on the Vistula, it 
might he equally invalid on the Rhine, and on the Po.’ A 
reasonable hope, had the ‘entente oordiule ’ remained un- 
shaken. But when the coolness between England and France 
became known, the Northern Powers resolved on a bolder line 
ol action, and what had been only a partial outbreak, which 
had been rapidly and effectually quelled, was made the 
pietext for annihilating the last shred of Polish independ- 
ence. On the 11th November an Imperial edict announced 
that the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna were rev oked and 
suppressed, and that Austria, with the concurrence of the 
other protecting Powers, had annexed the city and territory of 
Cracow, and incorporated them as an inseparable portion of 
its Empire. 
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Tim extreme step was taken without previous communi- 
cation with France and England, precisely as if them coun- 
tries had hoon no parlies to the Treaty of Vienna. Whatever 
difference of opinion might exist in England on the Polish 
question, or as to the penalty which Cracow had provoked 
by disturbing the peace of its neighbours, there could be but 
one feeling as to the open slight tlius shown to the two con- 
stitutional Powers in Europe, and the mischievous effect of 
the high-handed measure of the allied Powers at a time 
wlmn tlie pent-up forces of popular opinion against despotic 
governments were already threatening to break forth into 
roiolntion. Here was again the old law of the strongest put 
info action, and this in open violation of that Treaty to which, 
at other times, and when it suited their own ends, the same 
(j o\ ernments were prompt to appeal. And not only were the 
reasons put forward for the extinction of the Eepublic inade- 
quate to justify so violent a measure, bub they also contained 
an avowal of alarm, which, whether sincere or not, said little 
for the political wisdom of those who drew them up. How 
precarious miibt he the position in respect to their own 
subjects of fhree great dynasties, if the existence of Cracow 
as an independent state was sufficient to deprive them, as 
they professed it did, ‘of every guarantee for political 
security and permanence ! ’ Such a confession of weakness at 
such a time was fraught with danger to those who made it. 
This did not escape the notice of the Prince. 

4 There is a great deal of stupidity in the world,’ lie writes 
(l-fifh November) to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg. 4 The 
three Northern Powers have declared that Cracow 44 u'etuit 
qu'wn atoms dans le monde,” hut that the continuance of 
this city as an independent state 44 dtait d la Uussie, la 
Frusse et V Awtrichc, touts garantie de s6ourite ei stability 
politique and they have appropriated it to themselves. 
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Sourer would 1 have been burned ali\ e, than hav e made such 
a declaration.’ 6 

Formal protests were separately made by both France 
and England aguiutt tlie annexation of Cracow, but tbc-e fell 
dead, as they were sure to do, so soon as the armed intern en- 
tion of the»e countries in the affairs of Poland was no longer 
to he apprehended. 7 This had long beon apparent. In the 
first heat of their estrangement, the question of the Spanish 
marriages continued to engross much of the attention of 
both Governments. Lord Palmeiston, anxious to neutralise 
the danger likely to arLe from the Montpensier marriage, 
called to his aid the Treaty of Utrecht, by which the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain in the person of one French 
Prince had been forbidden. The Montpensier marriage did 
not create the likelihood of such a contingency ; but in Lord 
Palmerston’s view the Treaty went further, and altogether 
excluded the Princes of the House of Orleans from the 
Spanish throne. This construction he used every effort to 
get the Northern Powers to adopt; but being, as it was, 
inconsistent with the language of the Treaty, the only effect 
was to keep alive the irritation between tlie Govern- 
ments, in whose alienation these Powers saw tlicir own 
advantage. 

“ ‘A certain Montesquieu said oneo,’ Tiunsen writes to Rtoclnnnr. on the 
11th November, 1846, ‘that the principle of 11 certain form of government was 
“in pi iti'," We lmvo made such progress in principle that “ la pear tic la pair" 
ie Lucomo thu principle of modern rulers Uutiutn'r Memoirs, ii, 120. 

7 1 Metturnich,’ Lord Palmerston writes to Lord Normanby, on tho 10 th No- 
vember, 1846, ‘h,iB no doubt long intended it (tlie annexation), and thinks the 
time propitious when England and franco have differed, und when he thinks 
ouch would be willing to gain his support about Spain by being easy with him 
about Cracow. (I uizot will make a show of resistance ; but tho fact is, that 
even if Franco and England had been on good terms, they have no means of 
action upon the spot in question, and could only have prevented the tiling by a 
threat of war, which, however, the three Powors would have known we should 
never utter for the sake of Cracow.’ — Lord -balling's Life of Lori Palmerston, 
iii. 821 
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Not only in Spain, but a bo in the other countrie-. of 
Europe, where the diplomatic of France and England came 
into collision, the mil effects of ihe discontinuance of friendly 
relations between those countries made themselves felt. 
Nowhere wa- this more apparent than in Port ngal, where the 
disturbed state of the country and the conflict of despotic 
with constitutional principles presented a field for the in- 
trigues of rival politicians. It was the aim of Franco to 
weaken the preponderating influence which England had long 
possessed in Portugal : and Queen Donna Maria, who had a 
strong personal attachment to Louis Philippe and his Queen, 
her own grand-aunt, fell under the influence of French coun- 
sel-. The principles of Bourbon government, to which she 
naturally inclined, led her into various unconstitutional acts, 
which threatened the safety of her crown. Those, while they 
caused great embarra-~mcnt to England, to whose support 
she in a measure owed licr seat upon the throne, were a 
source of considerable anxiety to the Queen and Prince, from 
their intimate relationship to her husband King Ferdinand. 
‘The political horizon in Portugal,’ Her Majesty writes to 
King Leopold at the end of 1846, ‘is indeed very cloudy, 
and makes one very anxious.’ 

Nor was it in Portugal alone that the aspect of the political 
atmosphere gave cause for anxiety. The signs of coming 
tempests were visible throughout the whole continent of 
Europe. So far hack as April 1845, Baron Stockmar had 
written from Coburg to the Prince as follows 

‘ Had I hut wings, I would fly to you, were it only for au 
hour or two, to talk over with you the state of Europe, which 
seems to me to be most peculiar. A new epoch scorns to me 
to have been run into the mould, but, being still there, 
hardly any one can tell of what metal it is composed, or what 
shape it has taken. Meanwhile, and until the mould has 
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h -011 eompb-tely broken away, wo shall go on copying the 
time the Tower of Babel was building, lbr the prev ailing 
coufu-ion of language and idea-, seems to he dov bed quite 
upon that model. I confe-s I long to s-ee a way out of tins 
date ot thing-.’ 

Again, in November of the pame year, he mote to the 
Prince : 

‘So far as I can form a general opinion, the political 
condition of Europe -trikes me as being' tickli-h. E\ on 
England hot rays not a few ugly symptoms. Still, such, 
in my opinion, is the 01 ganic structure of its Constitution, 
that it mil he able to bring into play the force and energy 
of its healthy parts to neutralise, to adjust., and to improve 
the action of those which are unsound. That. England will 
have to grapple with and submit to material alterations in 
her organization is certain ; hut she will never, I feel as- 
sured, become so deadly sick as to raise any que-tion as to 
her being able to pull through. On the other hand, some 
G-ennan statesmen of the great Slates are, in their rcspec- 
tive spheres, looking forward to the future with real alaim.’ 

Baron Stockmar came over from Coburg in May 1846, 
ancl remained at the English Court until April 1847, when 
he returned to Gennany. During this period the symptoms 
of revolutionary upheaval by which Europe was soon to he 
shaken had become more marked. The altered temper of 
men’s minds, lie saw clearly, was not likely to rest satisfied 
mnch longer with the settlement of 1815. ‘I foresee great 
1 -evolutions,’ he wiites in the beginning of 1847, ‘with what 
results I will not venture to predict. I have little confidence 
in the wisdom of our statesmen who are now at the helm : 
we must make up onr minds to witness great mistakes’ 
(Denkwilrdif/keiten, p. 467). To Bunsen he wrote about 
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the Mime time (3rd April 1847 ), ‘1 am more ami morn 
convinced wo are on the eve of a goat political crisis. 

The old reeks to its fall the times are changing, 

And now life bni’&ts and blossoms from thu rnins.’ 

SchiIjLIjH's Wilhelm Tell, Act V. 

To have at hand for discus-ion and advice a politician of 
.so much experience and sagacity during the progress of the 
eventful occurrence', of this year was felt hy (he Prince to he 
of infinite value. Ilis own riper observation and thought 
enabled him now to appreciate more fully than ever the 
broad views of hi' far-seeing and philosophic friend. There 
was no longer auy question as to the Prince’s interest in 
politics, or his assiduous devotion to whatever studies wore 
necessary to qualify him for dealing with the problems, 
social and political, with which the future was teeming. 
Ifow great was the change wrought in the young Prince of 
1839, an drawn for us (p. 33 supra) by Baron Stookmar, hy 
eight years of conscientious self-conquest and severe discip- 
line, is strikingly shown hy the language of the same stem 
critic in the letter from which we have just quoted : 

‘The Prince lias made great stridos of late. He 1ms obviously 
ahead for politics, before whose perspicacity even prejudices give 
way, which spring from education or want of experience. Place 
weighty reasons before him, and at onoo he ta'tos a rational and 
jnst view, he the subject what it may. He lias also gained much 
in self-reliance. His natural vivacity leads him at times to jump 
too rapidly to a conclusion, and ho occasionally acts too hastily, 
bnt he has grown too clear-sighted to commit any great mistakes. 
Hu will now and then ran against a post and braise his shins. 
Bnt a man cannot become an experienced soldier without having 
been in battle and getting a few blows ; and, being what ho is, 
small wounds, while they make him cautions, will give him con- 
fidence in himself. It is not likely that he will make any great 
political slip at the present juncture, when the relations with 
Franco are in such an uneasy state, for his temper is thoroughly 
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free from passion, and he has so keen and sure an eye, that he is 
not likely to lose his way aud fall into mistakes. His mind be- 
comes every day more active, and ho devotes the greater part of 
his time to business wilkont a mTumm*.’ — Denlimirdigkeitan , 
p. 4.00. 

Whatever the anxieties which the troubled state of affairs 
both in Britain and abroad might bring upon the Prince, 
the Baron continues, his home-happiness was well assured. 
In regard to that, indeed, there was nothing left to wish for. 
The development of the Queen’s character had kept pace 
with that of the Prince. 

‘ The Queen also,’ are his words, ‘ improves greatly. She makes 
daily advances in discernment and experience ; the candour, the 
love of truth, the fairness, the consideratcness with which she 
judges men and things, are truly delightful, and the ingenuous 
self-knowledge with which she speaks about bcrsclf is simply 
charming.’ (Ibid. p. 467.) 

Before the Baron left England he had the pleasure of 
seeing that the high qualities of the Prince had elicited a 
recognition, which spoke eloquently of the impression they 
had produced among those whose approbation was most to 
he desired. The Chancellorship of the University of Cam- 
bridge having become vacant by the death of the Duke of 
Northumberland on the 12th of February, 1847, the next 
day application was made to the Prince by Dr. Whewell, the 
Master of Trinity, and also separately by Lord Lansdowne, to 
allow himself to ho put in nomination for the office. The 
request was as unexpected as it was gratifying, and, while it 
was still under consideration, a letter from the Bishop of 
London (Blomfield) to Mr. Anson conveyod the assurance, that 
the Prince’s acceptance of the office would he regarded by many 
leading members of the University with whom he had con- 
ferred as ‘ honourable and advantageous to the Uni varsity.’ It 
also expressed liis personal opinion, ‘ that not only the exalted 

vot 1, co 
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rank of the Prince, but liis Eoyal Highness's scientific and 
literary attainments, and the distinction of his own aca- 
demical career, point him out as a peculiarly fit person for 
the highest honours our University has to bestow.’ The 
same day Mr. Anson replied to Dr. Whewell that, ‘ should 
a requisition be presented in such a manner as to convey to 
his Eoyal Highness a certainty that his election would meet 
the unanimous desire of the University of Cambridge, his 
Royal Highness would feel much pleasure in consenting to 
he put in nomination.’ He also wrote to the Bishop of 
London that the Prince had agreed to stand if a 5 general 
manifestation 5 in his favour was made. 

No time was lost in obtaining signatures to an address by 
the members of the Senate of the University requesting the 
Prince to allow his name to be proposed for election, and in 
the meantime the strongest assurances were conveyed to him 
by the Vice-Chancellor and others of the wide-spread feeling in 
his favour. The address, signed by the majority of the most 
distinguished resident members of the Senate, was presented 
to the Prince at Buckingham Palace on the 18th. Mean- 
while a difficulty had arisen which had not been foreseen when 
the Prince was first appealed to. Another candidate had 
been started in the person of the late Lord Powis, and it 
was now known that his Lordsliip’s supporters intended to 
press their candidate. It was impossible that the Prince 
could embark in a competition of this nature. His reply, 
therefore, to the deputation who presented the address, after 
assuring them that while the wish which it expressed 6 could 
not be otherwise than highly gratifying’ to his feelings, 
conveyed a courteous intimation of his withdrawal from the 
contest. ‘ Did it not appear,’ the Prince said, ‘from the pro- 
ceedings entered into by others in the University, that there 
does not exist that degree of unanimity which alone would 
leave mo at liberty to consent to be put in nomination, I 
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should have felt both the greatest pleasure and pride in 
acceding to the desire expressed in this address, and so 
personally connecting myself with your ancient and renowned 
seat of learning.’ 

Here, in so far as the Prince was concerned, his candida- 
ture came to an end. But his supporters, among whom 
Trinity College was largely represented, were not in a temper 
to accept the triumph of a rival college (St. John’s), by 
whom Lord Powis had been put in nomination. They ac- 
aceordingly determined to go to the poll, ‘ being persuaded,’ 
as the manifesto issued in their name by Dr. Whewell bears, 
‘that a large majority of the University agree with them in 
thinking his Royal Highness the most proper person to be 
the Chancellor of the University. They are fortified in this 
resolution by finding that many persons of the highest rank 
and authority, not resident in the University, have the same 
intention.’ The subsequent proceedings were conducted on 
both sides with the warmth and acerbity from which philo- 
sophic minds enjoy no exemption in contests of this kind — 
tantceae am mis mlest ibvs wcb? The fiery cross was sped 
across the kingdom, and from every side members of the 
University flocked to Cambridge in unprecedented numbers 
to record their votes. Of these no fewer than 1,790 were 
given, of which 953 were for the Prince, and 837 for Lord 
Powis; the result being a majority of 116 in favour of the 
former. Of 24 Professors who voted, 1G gave their votes for 
the Prince. So, too, did 19 out of 30 Senior Wranglers, 
while of the resident members 3 to 1 also voted for him. 

In communicating the result of the election to Colonel 
Phipps on the 27th February, Dr. Philpott, the Vice- 
Chancellor, wrote : — ‘ I trust I may be allowed in this 
informal way to express my earnest hope that his Royal 
Highness will not decline to accept the mark of high respect 
and esteem which the University presents to him.’ The 
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Prince, who had stood aloof from the struggle, was not 
without misgiving as to the propriety of his accepting the 
honour. The opinions of Lord Lansdowne and others were 
in favour of his doing so, and Sir Robert Peel, whom he con- 
sulted on the subject, supported the same view by the 
following reasons, which he transmitted to the Princo imme- 
diately on learning the lesult of the struggle. 

‘ Rea-on < toe Accepting the Omen. 

‘ "First. The election of the Prince has taken place under cir- 
i ninstiniees very unfavourable to sncccss, and quite sufficient to 
nirotml i‘01* the smallness of the majority. 

‘ Secondly. The majority which voted for the Prince comprises 
a very large proportion of the most eminent men in the Univer- 
sity, anil almost all the chief academical authorities. 

‘ Thirdly. To decline tho office would he to give a triumph to 
the partisans of LordPowis, — who would feel no gratitndo for the 
concession, and would cause deep mortification and disappoint- 
ment to all thoso wlio voted for the Prince, and of whom by far 
the greater niunbor cannot beheld responsible for tho nomination 
of the Prince against his declared wishes. 

‘ Fourthly. The refusal of the Princo will either lead to a re- 
newed and hitter contest, ending probably in flic election of Lord 
Powis,— or to tho choice of Lord Powis, and the triumph of one 
college over the others without contest. 

‘ Fifthly. The acceptance of the office without reluctance or 
delay, has about it a character of firmness and decision, of sup- 
porting friends instead of giving a triumph to opponents. 

‘ Sixtlily. In the course of a few months the contest will be for- 
gotten, and the Prince will have the good will of the whole 
University . 8 The refusal to accept will conciliate no party, and 
will offend tho strongest and the best party iu the University.’ 

The reasons thus ably urged decided the Prince, and the 
same day he communicated his acceptance to the University 
in the folloiviug letter : — 


* Lord Powis diod in tho course of tho following year. 
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‘ Bnctingli.ini P.iLic 27th Tubru,iry, IS !7, 

‘ Gentlemen, — I thank you for the promptitude with whit h jou 
hate apprised me of the result of the recent election for the 
Chancellorship of the University of Cambridge. 

• I need scarcely observe, after so recent and jmhlic a decln ra- 
tion of my sentiments and feelings with regard to my nomination 
as a candidate for that office, tliat the proceedings which have 
subsequently taken place have been entirely without my sanction 
or privity. 

* The intention to propose ino as a candid do w as not known to 
mo until a period when the time for the t lection was at hand, 
and when the arrangements lot ascertaining the sense of the 
University were already completed. J eonhl only have suspended 
their progress by a pei einptory declaration, tliat, under no oimun- 
staneos would 1 consent, if elected, to accept tlio office of 
Chancellor, and such a declaration I did not deem it respectful 
to the University to make. 

‘The election has now terminated, and a majority of the 
University, including a very great number of its members, most 
eminent lor their sen ices to the Church, to the CJniv ersity, and 
to the cause of literature and science, has declared itself in favour 
of my appointment to the vacant office. It is incumbent, there- 
fore, upon me to notify without delay the course which under 
these circumstances I shall pursue. 

‘ I have resolved to accept the trust, winch the University is 
willing to coufido to me. 

‘ In forming this decision I have been influenced by a respectful 
deference to tlio wishes of a majority of its members, by a great 
unwillingness to involve tho University in tbo probable necessity 
of another contest, hut, above all, by an earnest hope that through 
a zealous and impartial discharge of the trust which I undertake, 
I shall succeed in establishing a claim on the confidence and 
goodwill of the whole Academical body.’ 

On the 23th March the ceremony of inauguration was 
gone through at Buckingham Palace, when the Letters 
Patent of the office were presented to the Prince by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Pliilpott, in presence of a deputation of the 
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ino 0 t distinguished officials and about 130 members of the 
University. In replying to the address of Dr. Pliilpott, the 
Prince said : 

‘ This dignity lias been bestowed upon me by your spontaneous 
act, and I cannot but consider the proof of confidence in me 
which you bare thereby shown to bo more flattering from my not 
having been educated at your University. 

‘ If, however, those tics of early associations, and that grateful 
feeling « hich attaches a scholar to the place to which lie owes 
his mental development, must be wanting in my case, 1 hope that 
this deficiency may ho compensated by that interest which I 
must most strongly fed in the welfare of this country, and in tlio 
institutions to which is committed the important trust of train- 
ing the rising generation which is in future to servo and adorn 
her in Church and State. 

‘ I feel that the task I shall have to pciform is not rendered 
moro easy by my having to repair the loss you have sustained 
by the death of that most excellent nobleman who filled the office 
of Chancellor before me ; but you may rest assured that my now 
duties will engage my constant and earnest attention, and that 
you will always find me equally roady to co-operatc with you in 
yonr endeavours to promote the general cause of religion, 
literature, and science, and to maintain those rights and 
privileges tlio exorcise of which is essential to the performance of 
your duties.’ 

The dignity thus conferred upon the Prince was made 
more honourable by the circumstances under which he 
received it, and it was a further assurance to the Queen that 
he was gaining a sine hold upon the affection of her subjects. 
Writing to King Leopold on the 2nd March, Iler Majesty 
says: ‘Of course you have seeu that Albert (after lmvmg 
declined, so that he had nothing to do with the unseemly 
contest) has been elected Chancellor of Cambridge. He could 
not do otherwise than accept it. We have been gratified at 
the great kindness and respect shown towards Albert by such 
numbers of distinguished people.’ 
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It was a piece of pleasant intelligence also for those who 
loved him in the old Saxon homeland, and the Prince finds a 
place for it, almObt as significant as a lady’s postscript, in the 
following playful letter from Osborne to his stepmother theie : 

1 Osborne, 13th Mftwh, 18 17. 

‘ A thousand thanks for your dear letter of the 26th ult., 
which you began with the best intention of writing legibly. 
I must assume “Vhomma propose, Lieu, dispose .” The 
gods have not willed that I should decipher it wholly, and 
they have therefore veiled my eyes in clouds, as they occasion- 
ally did the whole bodies of tlieheroos before Troy. Stronger 
than my destiny I own I am not ; still I have triumphed so 
far as to discover that you are well, and, devoted son as I 
am, I find ample compensation in this intelligence. It is 
not eveiy one who can give so favourable an account of him- 
self this winter. At least I never remember to have seen so 
many people unwell. The winter seems as if it would never 
come to an end. 

* We have come here in hopes to inhale the spring by the 
sea-skoi e under blossoming myrtles, laurels, and magnolias, 
and have found nothing but frost and parching east wind, with 
the addition two days ago of two feet of snow by way of 
variety. 

4 Meanwhile I have become Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, which has elected me after a violent party 
struggle, in which, however, I took no part whatever.’ 

One feature of the imposing ceremony of installation as 
Chancellor, which was not to take place till the following 
July, had immediately to be provided for. This was the 
customary Ode, to he set to music and performed on the 
occasion. The duty of selecting the person by whom it should 
be composed devolved upon the Prince, and he decided on 
requesting the venerable Poet Laureate to undertake the 
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task. ‘His Royal 1-Iiglmess,’ saicl Colonel Phipps, in his 
letter to Wordsworth intimating this request on behalf of tire 
Prince, ‘would have felt considerable hesitation in thus 
breaking in upon your retirement, were it not that his 
Eoyal Highness felt that he might thus boar testimony to his 
admiration of your genius, and might he the moans of pro- 
curing for the University of Cambridge another valuable 
work of one of her most distinguished sons.’ 

The appeal kindled some sparks of his earlier fives in 
‘ the old man eloquent’ — he was then in his 77th year — and 
he replied : — 

■ Bath, 15th March, 1S47- 

‘ Sir, — The request, with which through your hands his 
Koyal Highness the Prince Albert has honoured me, could 
not but he highly gratifying ; and I hope that I may be able 
upon this interesting occasion to retouch a harp, which I will 
not say, with Tasso, oppressed by misfortunes and years, has 
been hung up upon a cypress, but which has, however, for 
some time been laid aside. 

‘ I have the honour to be, 

‘ With sincere respect, faithfully 
‘Your most obedient servant, 

‘ William Woudswoiith.’ 

1 The Hon. C. B. Phipps.' 

Nor was it in vain that the poet once more invoked the 
genius, which long years before had produced that noble Ode, 9 
in right of which he stands wellnigh supreme even where 
Milton and Dryden are his rivals. Such inspirations come, 
indeed, hut once in a life, being, as they are, the quint- 
essence of its deepest emotions and its most hoavenward 
thoughts, which in a happy hour run themselves into moulds 

0 Ode on He Intimations of Immortality from the Recollections of Early 
Childhood 
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of immortal beauty. Come, at lea-t, they will not J when 
mortal voices bid.’ Still Wordsworth had no reason to he 
ashamed of the Ode with which ho answered to the appeal 
thns made to him. It contains, indeed, no single lines or 
passages that rivet themselves upon the memory — nothing 
specially distinctive of the poet’s genius ; and this is probably 
the reason why he has excluded it from his collected works. 
But it is picturesque in conception and presents just such 
a succession of vivid images, skilfully relieved by light and 
shade, as with the accompaniment of music rvas host iitted 
for the circumstances under which it was to he hoard. 

Beginning with a glance at Napoleon’s wasteful wars, 
and the joy of ‘ rescued Europe’ at his fall, it proceeds : 

‘ Bnt lo ! what sudden cloud lias darkened all 
The land as with a femoral pall ? 

The Rose of England suffers blight, 

Tho flower has droop'd, the Isle’s delight, 

Flower and bud together fall — 

A nation’s hopes lie crush’d in Claremont’s desolate hall.’ 

The next strophe passes by a natural transition to the 
peals * On this bright May morn, which tell that the future 
Queen is horn. 1 

‘ And a joyful cry through the Island rang, 

As clear and bold as the trumpet’s clang, 

As blfind as the rood of peace, — 

“ Victoria be her namo ! ” 

Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 

Uplifted on his arms the child ; 

And, whilo the fearless infant smiled, 

Her happy destiny foretold ; — 

“ Infancy, by wisdom mild, 

Trained to health and artless beauty ; 

Youth, by pleasure nnboguiled 
From the love of lofty duty j 
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Womanhood in pare renown 
Seated on her lineal throne ; 

Leaves of myrtle in her crown, 

Fresh with lustre all their own. 

Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 

This shall be her dearest blessing, 

Oft to Royal hearts denied.” ’ 

The poet hail well calculated the effect of such lines sung 
in the presence of the Queen and Prince before the flower of 
English scholarship and chivalry. Nor is he less skilful in 
his apostrophe to the Prince, of whom his own ‘ Happy 
Warrior ’ — although he knew it not — was no inapt portrait. 

‘Prince, in those collegiate bowers, 

Where science, leagued with holier truth, 

Guards the sacred heart of youth, 

Solemn monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallowed towers. 

Raised by many a hand august, 

Are haunted by majestic powers, 

The memories of the wise and just, 

Who, faithful to a pious trust, 

Hero in the founder’s spirit sought 
To mould and stamp the ore of thought 
In that hold form and impress high 
That best betoken patriot loyalty. 

Not in vain these sagos taught — 

True disciples, good as great, 

Have ponder’d here their country’s weal, 

Weigh’d the future by the past, 

Learned how social frames may last, 

And how a land may rule its fate 
By constancy inviolate, 

Though worlds to their foundations reel, 

The sport of factious hate or godless zeal. 

‘ Albert, in thy race we cherish 
A nation’s strength, that will not perish 
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While England's sceptred lino 
True lo the King of kings is found ; 

Like that wise ancestor of thine 
Who throw the Saxon shield o’er Luther’s life, 

When first above the yells of bigot strife 
The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deop portentous sound 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard. — ’ 

The Ode was skilfully set to music by Mr. Thomas Attwood 
Walmibloy, M.A., and proved most effective in performance. 
4 The Installation Ode,’ says Madame Bunsen, writing two 
days after ( Bunsen's Memoirs, ii. 137), 1 was really affecting, 
because the striking points selected were founded in fact, all 
exaggeration and humbug being avoided. Forgive the 
slang term ; I never wrote it before — but so much of the 
thing signified meets one at every turn, turned in with 
almost e\ erything, that to mark its absence alone constitutes 
high commendation.’ 

The stately halls and wooded walks of Cambridge never 
looked more gay than during the three days’ festival of the 
Installation. Exquisite summer weather added brilliancy to 
the scene. Early on the 5th of July, the Queen and Prince 
left town for Cambridge. 4 A splendid day,’ says Her Majesty’s 
Diary ; 4 the sky very blue, the sun very, very hot. At Tot- 
tenham, wo took the Eastern Comities Railway — the great 
railway king, Mr. Hudson himself, going with us— and 
reached Cambridge Station at one.’ Madame Bunsen, in the 
lettor above cited, gives an animated picture of the reception 
which awaited the Royal party along the route : 

‘ As we shot along, every station and bridge and resting-place 
and spot of shade was peopled with eager faces watching for the 
Queen, and decorated with flowers, but the brightest and gayest 
and most excited assemblage was at the Cambridge Station 
itself, and from thence along the streets to Trinity College the 
degree of ornament and crowd and animation was always in- 
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creasing. I flunk I ne ver paw so many children before iu cmo 
morning. I felt so much moved at tlie spectacle of such a mass 
of life collected together and animated by one feeling, and tliat a 
joyous one, that I was at a loss to conceive “how any woman's 
sides ran hear the beating of so strung a throb ” as mnst attend 
tbe consciousness of being the object of that excitement, and the 
centre of attraction to all the-e e\e». ' •' We saw the Queen's 
entrance into Trinity Lodge, as ne stood at a window in tho 
Lodge, and the academic crowd, in pietnros<pio attire, were as 
loncl iu rejoicing as any mob eonhl have been. Soounfter 1 went 
with Mrs. Whewell, Lady Hardwicke, and Lady Mont eagle, to 
take our places iu the yet \acant Great Hall of Trinity, whither 
tho Queen came to receive the Chancellor's address, and a few 
minutes after she had placed herself on the throne, the Chancellor 
entered from tho opposite end, in his heard ifnl dress of black and 
gold, with a long train held up — made a graceful bow, and read 
an address, to which the Queen read an answer with peculiar 
emphasis, uttering approbation of the choice made by tho 
University. Admirable was the command of countenance in 
both ; and she only smiled upon tbc Prince at tlie close, when all 
was over, and she had allowed all the Heads of Houses to kips 
her hand, which they did with exipnisite variety of awkwardness, 
all but two or three.’ 

Lei us now turn to the record of ‘ the observed of all 
observers’ in this ceremony. ‘I cannot say,’ Her Majesty 
writes in her Diary the same day, ‘ how it agitated and em- 
barrassed me to have to receive this address, aucl hear it read 
by my beloved Albert, who walked in at tlie head of the 
University, and who looked dear and beautiful in his 
robes, which were carried by Colonel Phipps and Colonel 
Seymour. Albert went through it all admirably — almost 
absurd, however, as it was for us. He gave me the Address, 
and I read, the answer; a few kissed hands, and then Albert 
retired with the University.’ 

After luncheon Her Majesty and suite repaired to tlie 
Senate House. 4 It reminded me,’ the Diary continues, 
* of Cologne and Bonn, having the Prussian Prince (Walde- 
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mar) with ns, and driving about from one place to another. 
Albert received me at the door, and led me up 1 0 the seat 
prepared. He sat coveied in his Chancellor's chair. There 
was a perfect roar of applause, and the heat was over- 
powering. Some preliminary business was gone through, and 
then the public Orator made a long, too long, Latin speech. 
The three Piinccs (Prince Waldemar of Prussia, Prince Peter 
of Oldenburg, and the Hereditary Grand-Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar), Lords Abereorn, Spencer, and Fortescue, M. Vaude 
Weyer, Prince Lowensteiu, the Bishops of Oxford, Tasmania, 
Cape Town, and Melbourne, were made doctors. So also woie 
Sir G. Grey, Sir Harry Smith (who was much cheered), Sir 
I’. Murchison, Professor Ehrenbcrg — very odd and very 
German-looking — and Professor Mithler. . . . Got home at 
twenty minutes to five. Wrote and worked. Such a hot day ; 
but Cambridge looks beautiful in summer, so different from 
what we saw it at the end of October, and with all its gardens 
so green, and the flowers in the windows of the colleges, has 
a very fiue effect.’ After dining with, the Vice-Chancellor, 
and hearing the first part of a concert at the Senate IIousp, 
1 -where Lablacho, Alboni, and Salvi sang very well,’ the 
Queen and Prince returned to Trinity Lodge soon after ten. 
‘ On our return, Albeit went off to the Observatory, and I 
walked in the nice little garden here with my two ladies.’ 

Next clay the ceremony of installation was gone through 
in the Senate House. The Prince, who had preceded the 
Queen, received Her Majesty at the door, and conducted her 
to her place. * It was still more crowded ; the heat greater 
almost than yesterday, and the applause tremendous.’ 
After Ihe prize poems had been read, and the medals had 
been distributed by the Prince, came the performance of 
ihe Installation Ode. ‘The applause was immense, and 
“ God save the Queen ” was called for, and sung by the whole 
audience, which hacl a very fine effect. We drove home at a 
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quarter to twelve. I occupied myself during the rest of the 
morning in reading, writing, working, and drawing.’ After 
luncheon, the Royal party went to a horticultural show, in 
the grounds of Downing College. ‘We walked round and 
into all the tents ; I think there were six — and really this 
was a very formidable undertaking, for the heat was boyond 
endurance, and the crowd fearful.’ 

A great banquet in Trinity Hall, followed by a reception, 
concluded the public proceedings of the day. ‘ The evening 
being so beautiful,’ says Her Majesty’s Diary, ‘we proposed 
to walk out, and accordingly at ten set out in curious 
costumes : Albert in his dress coat, with a mackintosh over it ; 
I, in my evening dress and diadem, and noth a veil over my 
head, and the two Princes in their uniform, and the ladies in 
their dresses, and shawls, and veils. We walked through the 
small garden, and could not at first find our way, after which 
we discovered the right road, and walked along the beautiful 
avenues of lime-trees in the grounds of St. John’s College, 
along the water and over the bridges. All was so pretty and 
picturesque — in particular, that one covered bridge of St. 
John’s College, which is like the Bridge of Sighs at Venice. 
We stopped to listen to the distant hum of the town; and 
nothing seemed wanting, but some singing, which everywhere 
but here in this country we should have heard. A lattice 
opened, and we could fancy a lady appearing, and listening 
to a serenade.’ 

By eight o’clock next morning, the Royal party were again 
astir. After a busy morning, during which the Prince held 
a levee, and visits were paid to the library of Trinity, and to 
the grounds of St. John’s College, in which there was a great 
gathering of the leading people of the Eastern counties, the 
Court hade adieu to Cambridge, where, says the record so 
often quoted, ‘we had spent a truly pleasant and most 
interesting time. To see my Albert honoured and esteemed, 
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as he deserves, gives me the deepest satisfad ion, . . . We 
reached Buckingham Palace at half-past five, and found all 
the children very well. I felt tired and itourdie. We 
walked a little in the garden — then dined alone, and spent a 
dear, happy, and peaceful evening.’ 

Baron Stockmar, who had been ill, and suffering from one 
of those fits of despondency to which he was subject, was not 
forgotten ; and a few lines from the Prince assured him, that 
all had gone off at Cambridge to a wish. 

‘Buckingham Palace, Oth Jnlj, 1847. 

‘My dear Stockmar, — Our expedition to Cambridge has 
gone off extraordinarily well, although it involved unusual 
excitement and fatigue. Never have I seen people in such 
good humour. There was a great gathering of bishops, 
scholars, royal personages {Fa rstliehkeiten), nobles and 
political men, and all seemed well pleased. My Latin, too, 
proved a success. You will see all the details in the news- 
papers. 

e . . . Your mental powers appear to me not to have 
suffered, for I have not this many a day read anything so 
clear in thought and striking in expression as your long letter 
to Bunsen on the Press question, which lie communicated to 
me.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The shite of affairs Loth abroad and at home at the close 
of 1846 was calculated to occasion grave anxiety, if not 
apprehension, to the most sanguine politician. The dis- 
turbance of our cordial relations with France embarrassed our 
whole foreign policy. The ill-omened Spanish marriages 
had in them the seeds of futin-e mischief to Spain itself, as 
well as to the chief victim hi the transaction, which it 
re piircd no prophetic power to foresee, and which were 
rapidly developed during tlic following year in the fall of 
administration after administration, and in the estrangement 
of the Queon and King and rumours of thoir probable divorce. 
Portugal had risen in arms against its Sovereign, and the 
country, laid waste by civil warfare carried on without 
decisive results on either side, was menaced by all the evils 
of poverty, famine, and revolution. Italy, stirred to the heart 
with hatred against the oppression by which it had so long 
been paralysed, demanded from its effete G-overmnents a 
recognition of Constitutional principles, that would give 
freedom to thought, and a free held for material and social 
progress. To this aspiration a strong impulse had been given 
by the liberal opinions and the reforms of Pio bfono, on his 
accession to the Pontificate in the summer of 1846. The 
dream of a free and united Italy had become familiar to 
men’s minds. Sardinia had identified herself with the 
popular movement ; and Austria, alarmed for her footing in 
the Peninsula, was busy with preparations for a struggle, 
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Mhichit was oluious could not lie far distant. In Switzer- 
l,*nd revolutions liad taken place in Boino and Grene\u, 
which threatened, and indeed were soon afterw.mb followed 
by, civil war, embittered by the deadly element of religious 
animosities. Germany was not behind the other countries 
of Europe in demanding from her Sovereigns a recognition 
of the political rights of their subjects ; and it was impos- 
sible not to foresee great danger in the indisposition of her 
ndei^ to appreciate the signs of the times, and the deter- 
mination of tlioir people to continue no longer without a 
voice in the government of their affairs. 

At home, again, a heavy cloud hung overtho laud. Years 
of unusual commercial prosperity, which had led as usual to 
over speculation, had been followed by the inevitable reaction. 
Employment had grown scarcer ; wages had fallen ; the crops 
had failed throughout the greater part of Europe ; pinched 
by poverty, the working classes were again turning an ear to 
the doctrines of political agitators. Bankruptcy and com- 
mercial distress were general ; and it was feared that, gloomy 
as the present state of affairs might be, still gloomier pro- 
spects awaited the country in the months to come. 

It was in this condition of things that the nation was 
called upon to grapple with the calamity of famine and 
pestilence, which had now fallen upon Ireland with a force 
far beyond the worst that bad been feared by Sir Bobert Peel 
and his Government, when first brought face to face with the 
failure of the potato crop of 1845. As they had then foreseen, 
the failure of the same crop in 1 846 had been still more 
■widely spread ; and the ravages of the disease had fallen with, 
scarcely less destructiveness upon the Western Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. In Ireland alone the loss from this 
cause was computed at not less than sixteen millions. On a 
population, whose numbers had long been far in excess 
of the resources of the country for comfort or even decent 
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well-being, the effect wrought, hy the total failure of the ir at 
best bounty means of subsistence was appalling. ‘ A famine.’ 
as Lord Jolm Russell said at, the time, ‘of the thirtcenlli hud 
fallen upon a people of the nineteenth ceniuiy,’ and not all 
the sympathy and ’wealth of their more fortunate felluv- 
subjeets were able to avert tho direful consequences that 
ensued. Between September and the 1st January, 1817, two 
millions of money were advanced from tho Treasury to relieve 
the prevailing distress, and during this period 500,000 men 
were living upon the funds of the State. But not even this 
expenditure, though continued with a lavish hand, and 
supplemented hy the liberal bounty of individuals, could stay 
the nn ages of disease anil death which followed with merciless 
fatality in tho footsteps of the prevailing want. In the 
I'nion of Skihhereen, for example, nearly the whole popida- 
tion, consisting of 11,000 persons, perished of famine, and 
the deaths in the workhouses were 140 in a single month. 
The mortality of Ireland, which on the averago of tho three 
years preceding the famine was 77,754, rose in 1847 
to 249,335. Every circumstance of horror and dismay, 
that could attend an enfeebled population overtaken by a 
calamity for which they were wholly unprovided, was illus- 
trated in the ghastly story of Ireland during that year; 
and the hearts of tho British nation were daily wrung hy 
narratives, ‘ nothing exceeding which,’ to use tho language of 
Lord Brougham in the House of Lords on the 19th of January, 
1847, ‘is to be found in the page of Josephus, or on the 
canvas of Poussin, or in the dismal chant of Daute.’ 

On that day Parliament had been opened hy tho Queen in 
person, with a speech in which the terrible condition of 
Ireland occupied the most prominent place. In delivering 
this Speech it was observed at the time (Awnual Register, 
v. 89, p. 4), ‘that the passages relating to Irish distress 
were delivered by Her Majesty in rather a subdued tone, and 
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with au accent of sympathy for the «.ulfi ring-. de~cnl 
The sympathy, which hciiayed it-eif tlnniigli all lilt- m 1(- 
command required for the delivery of the Royal f-’pevch, \uh 
destined to he put to still severer tiial-> hy the events of the 
next few months. It was but an index of the feeling which 
reigned not only in the breasts of Hor Majesty's audience, 
hut was universal throughout the United Kingdom. This 
found its expression in the cordial goodwill in which all 
parties in Parliament joined in strengthening the hands of 
Government to moot the urgent necessities of the ca-e. 
Differences there were, and these not a few, as to the he*t 
means of applying some permanent remedy for a state of 
things which had made such a calamity possible. But there 
were none as to the necessity for present help. Pinched as 
the mass of the community both in England and Scotland 
them-elves were dining the year 1847, the immense votes 
of public money for Ireland were viewed by thorn without 
a grudge ; and not merely so, but the funds of individuals 
were subscribed with unprecedented liberality to relieve the 
horrors of famine, as well as of the fever and pestilence which 
followed in its train during this and the subsequent years. 

How severe was the pressure on the great bulk of the 
British people during the early part of this year may be 
estimated from the fact that in February wheat was selling 
at 102 shillings a quarter. It rose still higher in the 
following months. The scarcity, thus plainly indicated, was 
felt through ev ery household. Not even the Palace escaped. 
5 The price of bread,’ says Her Majesty, writing on the 18th 
May, ‘ is of an unparalleled height ; we have been obliged to 
reduce every one to a pound per day, and only secondary flour 
to be used in the Royal kitchen.’ 1 

On 4th February Lord George Bentinck, who had expressed 

1 Owing 1o the abundant harvest of die following summer, the piico of 
wheat had fallen in November to 48 shillings a quarter. 

nsS 
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himself, during llie dehate on ilio Queen’s Speech, dissatisfied 
with the Ministerial measures for the relief of Ireland, 
brought forward a very carefully devised and comprehensive 
scheme of permanent relief in the shape of advances to the 
extent of sixteen millions to he made hy the Government, for 
the construction of railways in Ireland. The powers for the 
construction of these railway-, had been already granted ; and 
the Government advances were to come in supplement of 
eight millions, which were to he provided hy the companies 
who had been authorised to construct them, hut were unable, 
in the prostrate condition of the country, to raise the whole 
of the necessary capital. The scheme was enforced by all 
that minute accuracy of statistical detail and careful antici- 
pation of practical difficulties which distinguished its author. 
By itself, it would certainly not have met the immediate 
necessities of the case. The famine was most prevalent in 
districts where no railways had been sanctioned; and it 
would have been impossible to move at once the working 
population to the localities where they were wanted. Still, 
much might have been done, had labour been diverted to 
such works of permanent utility as railways from the futile 
operations to which it had been applied under the Govern- 
ment grants of the previous session. A large portion of the 
public money, instead of being absolutely wasted, would 
have created what would have been a permanent source 
of national wealth, and would have developed the resources 
of the country many years in advance of what was other- 
wise possible. Ireland had not itself the capital to keep 
pace with the rest of the kingdom in the construction of its 
railways. England and Scotland were at the t ime over- 
burdened with the railway works which they had in hand, 
and the capital of those countries, even if it had been free, 
was not likely to be invested in the sister kingdom, im- 
poverished and crippled as it was by the events of this miser- 
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able time. The di-aster v;h an imperial dieter, only to 
be met by imperial means; anrl the eireum-t.mce- were 
altogether too exceptional for the application of the rule, 
othenvise incontrovertible, which wim succe "fully adduced 
against the measure, that, as the State had not taken rail- 
ways into their own hands from the first, they ought not to 
interfere with private enterprise in carrying mil the railway 
system. 

The Government rested their chief objections to the 
measure on the ground that, if 10,000,0001. were to be 
devoted to this purpose, they did not see their way to pro- 
viding the funds necessary to meet the immediate demands 
created hy the famine. They found a powerful supporter in 
Sir Robert Peel, who used his great influence as a in a -ter of 
finance to persuade the House that 4 with the three-per-cents 
at ninety-one, exchequer hills scarcely at a premium, our 
foreign relations justifying anxiety, and a probable deficit of 
six or seven millions to he provided for,’ the Government 
was in no position to undertake further engagements 
amounting to 16,000,0001. So well did he succeed in this 
his first great appearance in opposition to the Protectionist 
leader, who had overthrown his own Government, that the 
Bill was lost hy a majority of 204 in a House of 440. 

After the very decided stand made by the Government 
against this measure, no small surprise was excited hy their 
boon afterwards bringing forward a proposition for advancing 
620,0001. in loans to certain Irish Railway Companies. This 
proposition was carried by a large majority in face of tho 
opposition of Sir Robert Peel, and amid the exultations of 
Lord George Bentinck and his followers, who saw in it a 
virtual triumph of tho principles on which their own more 
comprehensive measure had been based. 

Meanwliile the condition of affairs in England as well as 
Ireland was becoming more critical. Money was growing 
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dearer and dearer, manufacture* and trade were paralysed, 
and durknoiA and distrust hung upon the horizon of the 
future. Chill and ungeniul weather added to the general 
depref-ion. Writing to Baron Ntockinar from Osborne on 
22nd April, the Prince says, ‘We are all well, devpite the 
miserable weather, and the unintermitting miserable news 
ftom all quarter*. Jlelgium is the only pleasant spot in 
Europe, for which God he praised. Here difficulties are 
brooding for a future period ; still i ho peace of the countiy 
a ill remain unbroken. In Ireland we arc daily expecting 
lebelliun and ci\il war.’ 

Xor, a* we have all early seen, was the aspect of affairs 
throughout Europe more reassuring. In Prussia King 
Frederick William had inaugurated a new era by the publi- 
cation in February of a series of ordinances granting a Con- 
stitution to that country, and convoking and regulating the 
proceedings of the United Diet. But the measure was 
signally unsatisfactory, as it created an Assembly, to be used 
for purposes of consultation only, without any real power 
either of initiative or control, and dependent even for being 
convoked on the mere will of the Sovereign. It has been said 
by Machiavelli, that no one should he a despot by halves. 
The saying is equally true of a constitutional King, A half 
measure of this kind could satisfy no one. Those who were 
bent on the establishment of true parliamentary government 
found in it only a fresh incentive to press for a substantial 
representation of the national will ; while the antagonists of 
monarchy were confirmed by it in their conviction that no 
real concession of popular rights was to be expected from the 
Sovereign. The Speed) of the King at the opening of the 
Diet on ] 1th April, — a remarkable display of tho eloquence 
which stirs the heart, but leaves the intellect unsatisfied — 
left no doubt in men's minds that the Royal ordinances 
could only be the prelude to great and probably stormy 
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agitation. Such, at leu-t, appears to have been the impul- 
sion produced by it on ihe Prince’- mind. On loth Apiil lie 
write- to Huron Stockmar: — 

‘I have to-ilay read with alarm the King of Pm-Msds 
Speech. wliicli in my \ ilc word-for-word tran-lation into 
Engli-li produces a truly strange impression. Those who 
know and love the King recogni-e him and his \ iews and 
feelings in every word, and will he grateful to him for the 
frankne-- with which he expresses them ; but if we put our- 
sebe- into the po-ition of a cold critical public, our heart 
sink-. What confusion of ideas I And what boldness in a 
King to speak extempore ; and at such a moment, and at 
such length, not only to touch all the mo-t terrible and 
difficult topics, hut to plnngo into them slap-dash, to call 
(rod to witness, to promise, threaten, protest, etc.’ 

In writing to Baron Stockmar a few days later the Prince 
remarks on two qualities in the character of King Frederick 
"William, which were soon found to interfere fatally with his 
powers to deal with the problems of practical politics. 

£ The King lets himself lie mi-led by similes which capti- 
vai e his fancy, which he carries out only so iar as they suit 
his purpose, and which frequently by no means reflect the 
true state of things, hut satisfy because they are clever and 
suggestive Qjeiatreich ). s This makes close discussion with 
him impossible. . . . Then the King runs another risk in 
this, that he adopts subjective feelings and opinions as the 
motive principle of his actions, and then not only acts upon 
them, hut also desires that, as these feelings and opinions are 
dear and sacred to him, they should be the same to every- 
body else, no matter whether they are not oven affected by 

8 ‘ Half t,ho wrong conc'usions lit which mankind nrrivos, ore ranched by the 
abuse of metaphors, and by mistaking general resemblance or imaginary simi- 
larity for real identity.’ — Lord Palmerston, in a lettur cited in Lord Dolling’s 
Life, ii. 208 . 



thorn ill the slightest degree or noi, nay, although to carry 
them into effect "would operate a piohahle injustice. To thin 
cla<-s helong thn-e feelings of piety towards the late King, 
which only the son can feel, and tho'-o favourite maxims 
which liaie a special truth for hint, springing as they do out 
of certain tan unite studies and lines of thought. Herein is 
1o he found the key to his strange address from the throne. 
It i- a purely subjective Brandenburg, Hohenzollcrn, Frcde- 
rick-Wilhelmidi opinion. . . 

‘ yince December,’ tlie Prince continues, ‘ affairs in Ger- 
many have improved at every turn. Ihissia lias felt that 
above all tiling.', a further attempt on the nationality of 
Poland would not he politic, and Prussia, by her entrance 
into constitutional life, has boon withdrawn from thor-e 
alliances by which she has identified herself with the Nor- 
thern powers, although the King thinks he must and can 
hold by them, aucl he will soon perceive that even although 
he were disposed to clo so, the two other Powers would not 
agree to have him.’ 

As already mentioned, Baron Stockmar had returned to 
Germany in the beginning of April. During the lengthened 
stay he had made in England on the occasion of this \isit, 
the Prince had become more than ever accustomed to asso- 
ciate this priceless friend with whatever interested liis atten- 
tion or occupied his thoughts. Herr Friedrich Carl Meyer, 
now Councillor of Legation at Berlin, who became the 
Prince’s librarian and secretary in May 1846, on the retire- 
ment of Dr. Praetorins, gives a vivid picture of these Friends 
in Council. * Commonly towards evening, when he had re- 
turned from a drive or business, the Prince came running to 
the Baron's room, his arms full of papers and despatch boxes, 
with the impetuosity peculiar to him, 3 and, telling Ms own 

3 Tiis passage occurs in an ndmir.ililc Memoir of Baron Stodimnr, winch 
appeared in tlie I’nusiitihe Juhrbitukcr for Octol.er 1883. In a note upon this 
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news and asking for ours, flung- biuiself down to rest upon 
the sofa, while his old friend, first listening observantly, and 
anon breaking into talk, walked up and down, and poured 
forth a sparkling store of mingled experiences, maxims, 
anecdotes, and illustrations drawn for the most part from liis 
own life.’ 

The chain of intimacy thus established was kept up by 
active correspondence after the Baron’s return to Germany. 
In the conviction that no event of either the home or public 
life of tbe Queen or himself was without interest for his 
friend, it was always a pleasure for the Prince to steal some 
moments from his scanty leisure to keep him informed of 
what was going on. Thus on 29th May he writes to him 
amidst the distractions of a house filled with distinguished 
guests, and the countless claims of the London season : 

‘Pear Stockmar, — We are frightfully taken up with royal 
personages. The Grand Duke Constantine, the Hereditary 
Prince of Lucca, Prince Oscar of Sweden, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke and Duchess of Weimar, are all here together, 
besides which " the season ” has suddenly become active, and 
a host of old promises of public dinners, parties, meetings, 

puss-* ge, Stockmnr’s biographer says, ‘that the wight of business which hy 
degrees tho Prince took upon himself was bo great, that ho had got, into the 
habit in all his movements, oven whou passing along the corridors, of going at 
a double quick pace.’ 

Herr Moyer met Stockmar for the first time in 1818 at Baron Bunsen’s in 
London. In his Memoir already quoted, he gives the following spirited 
sketch of this renmrkitldo man: ‘.During breakfast, Baron Stockmar was an- 
nounced ; he entered and sat down, very soon dominating the conversation— an 
aetivo, decided, slender, rather little man, with a compact head, brown hair, 
streaked with grey, a bold, short nose, firm yet full mouth, uud, what gave a 
peculiar air of animation to his face, with two youthful, Hashing brown eyes, 
full of roguish intelligence and fiery provocation. With this exterior, the stylo 
of his demeanour and conversation corresponded ; bold, bright, pungent, eager, 
full of thought, so that amid all tho bubbling copiousness and eusy vivacity of 
his talk, a certain purpose was- never lost sight of in his remarks and iUustrn- 
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bazaars, &c. will have to be fulfilled, and this with the 
thermometer at 2o Reaumur. Ascot falls next. week. 

‘ In home politics, O'Connell’s death is the most recent 
event, and it has had no effect whatever. 1 It is a befitting 
end to an agitator, that, two years after lie had stood before 
Hie world like a Colossus, he should pass out of it unnoted, 
whereas the man of true worth cannot sun he his reputa- 
tion. Lord Bes&borough is also dead, and Lord Clareudon 
lias taken his place.’ 

Had Baron Stockmur’s love of mude— which was hy no 
means small — been sufficiently ardent to overcome his in- 
1 incihle repugnance to going to hear it in any public place, 
this letter would probably have contained some reference to 
u singer, who had a fortnight before taken the town by storm, 
and whose performances gave to the Queen and Prince at 
this time many hours of exquisite enjoyment. In a letter 
written only two days previously to King Leopold, who, like 
the Prince, was passionately fond of music, Her Majesty had 
written : — ‘ Jenny Lind is really quite eine ueltene E ruche i- 
it u.ng. Her acting alone is worth going to see, and the 
piano way she has of singing is, as Lablaoho says, unlike 
anything he ever heard. He is a good and impartial judge, 
and he is quite enchanted, and says she is wholly unlike any 
one else. There is a purity in her singing and acting which 
is quite indescribable.’ 

Matters of more interest to Baron Stockmar were at this 
time engaging much of tire Prince’s attention. In 1836 tire 
Baron had conducted to a successful issue, under circum- 
stances of no ordinary difficulty, the negotiations for the 
marriage of Queen Donna Maria of Portugal with Prince 
Ferdinand, the son of the younger brother of the then 
reigmiug Duke of Coburg. His zeal for the principles of 

4 He died on Mb way to Homo at Genoa, on 13th May, at the a"o of 72. 
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mi jtitntional government, no lo"s Ilian hi-, inteic-t in the 
welfare of tlie Coburg family, had made him an animus 
nb-erver of tlie recent occurrences in Portugal, when? the 
arbitrary ancl despotic proceedings of the Gov eminent had 
diiven the people into rebellion, and a civil war had raged 
for many month". Not a word was to he haul in defence of 
the conduct of the Queen and her Government. Yielding 
to the suggestions of evil counsellors she had deprived her 
subjects of the rights guaranteed to them by the constitution 
of stating their griev ancen in the Coite*. ‘ Tlie reply of the 
people,’ to me the language of Loid Palmerston , 5 ‘ was natural 
andjust. Driven from the hustings and from Parliament, 
they sought refuge in the field.’ Meanwhile the country 
was being wasted, the passions of its population roused, and 
its resources sapped by the miseries of a war, which must 
end in permanent injury to its welfare, with whichever party 
success might ultimately rest, and doom it in all likelihood 
to years of hopeless anarchy. It was no part of English 
policy to interfere in the internal dissensions of a foreign 
State ; but at the same time she could not regard with 
indifference the disasters with which a country was threatened, 
to which she was bound by the alliance of centuries, as well 
as by the ties of intimate commercial relations. The main- 
tenance of peace upon tlie Continent was also a matter of 
tlie utmobt importance, and any separate ini orvention by 
Spain or France — and there was strong reason to apprehend 
that such intervention would take place — would have made 
this impossible. 

In those circumstances what was England to do ? Was 
she to stand aloof, while the contending parties fought out 
their differences, waiting until the miserable drama should 
be brought to a close, s either by wide-spread destruction and 

* Dospateh to Sir Hamilton Seymour of 13tli June, 1847, quoted in Lord 
Dulbug’h Lije, p. 334. 
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desolating anarchy, or by the establishment of a cruel and 
revengeful tyranny ?’ 6 If she were content to stand aside, 
so would not (Spain, who could not brook a revolutionary 
party at her doors. As little would France, who very early 
intimated her opinion that a case had arisen under which 
she might be called upon, in terms of the Quadruple Treaty, 
for military and naval aid. 

For many months the English Government confined their 
action to mediation between the Portuguese Government 
and the Junta — urging on the former such concessions as 
woidd remove the causes of the war, and at the same time 
secure an amnesty to those who had placed themselves at the 
head of the popular party. Language could not he more 
explicit than was used hy our representative at Lisbon to 
make tho Queen and her Ministers understand that they 
must not expect England either to help them to continue a 
system of misgoverninent, or to allow Spain to give them 
support for such a purpose . 7 On the Queen herself and some 
members of her Government these remonstrances produced 
an effect ; but the Marquis of Saldanha, who, besides being 
President of the Council, was also Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, refused to be a party to any measures of concila- 
tion, and threatened to resign his office unless resort were 
taken to Spanish intervention ; in other words, unless the 
minority of the nation should, by aid of a Spanish force, be 
enabled to crush the majority. He followed up this intima- 

* Speech of toid Palmerston (5 July, 1847) on Mr. Bernal Osborne’s motion. 
— Barnard, vol. xciii. p. 1202. 

5 Hoc Despatch from Lord Palmerston to Sir H. Seymour, the English 
Minister at Lisbon, of 5th February, 1817, quoted by Lord Dulling, vol. iii., 
p. 337. ‘ The Queen,’ s lys the Despatch, ' should remember that unluss she 
shews lieiself to ho the Sovereign of the whole nation, she cannot expect the 
whole nation to regard and love her ns their Sovereign ; and that a throne 
whose stability rests on the point of the bayonet has a very ticklish and un- 
certain busis. Pray proaeh all these things, and such others as may occur to 
you in the same spirit.’ 
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tion by marching on Oporto, which was held by the forces of 
the Junta, early in March ; and there the conflicting armies 
remained face to face in a stale of inaction until the end of 
April, when the Saldanha Mint-try resigned. Upon this 
Queen Donna Maria accepted the English offers of mediat ion, 
and agreed to negoi iations being opened with the insurgent*, 
upon the terms suggested by the English Government. 
Hostilities wore suspended, and Colonel Wyldc went to 
Oporto to eudeu,\ our to induce the Junta to accept the 
offered terms. 

Colonel Wylde was unsuccessful in his mission. The 
English Government had been careful to make the terms 
offered to the Junta such, that their refusal would justify the 
Ministry, before Parliament aud before the world, in taking 
active measures to put an end to the war. France and (Spain 
were now prepared to make common cause with them for 
this purpose, aud on the 21st May a Conference was held in 
London between the representatives of these countries and 
those of Portugal and England, when a protocol was agreed 
to, embodying the terms to be offered to the Junta by the 
Queen, and l>y which the four Powers at the same time 
engaged to co-operate by force of arms to attain the common 
object. 

The affair had reached this point, when the Prince wrote 
the following letter to Baron Stockmar : — 


1 Buckingham Palace, 7tli June, 1817. 

4 1 must keep you somewhat <m oourant , little time as I 
have for doing so. In politics, Parliament is now the rock 
ahead. Our proposals have been rejected by the Junta, as 
you know, and thereupon a protocol was drawn up with 
Portugal, Spain, and Frauco, according to which the Junta 
is to be brought into submission. ... A direct motion of 
censure and affirmation of the principles of non-intervention 
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i>, now to be brought foi ward, on which the Pro) ectioui-ts 
and Radical-! will unite, the friends of Dim Miguel and 
Montemolin with those of the Junta, those of Palmella (who 
U here), &c., with the enemies of Lord Palmerston, and 
generally those who want to have no trouble from foreign 
affairs. Yesterday I saw Sir Robert (Peel), who is greatly 
alarmed, and believes the Protectionists are bent on getting 
the elections into their hands, 8 and might very easily place 
the Government in a minority, which would entail ns 
its consequence the Ministry’s going out here and the 
triumph of the Junta in Portugal. The debate is fixed for 
Th 11 iHl. 1 v. 

4 The public will set down the business as a Coburg family 
affair, and especially in connection with the fact that Sir 
Hamilton Seymour weut direct from Brussels to Lisbon, that 
IVylde is in my service, that we have received Dietz 9 at Couit 
hero, and say that Ministers have taken the step unwillingly, 
i£c. Nov. 8 verruns l ’ 

Meanwhile, the fleet of the Portuguese insurgents, under the 
command of the Conde das Antus,had sailed out of Oporto, and 
surrendered on the 31st of May, on the summons of the British 
Admiral. Writing on the 12th of June to Baron Stockmar, fhe 
Prince says : — ‘ You will have already heard that the united 
fleet before Oporto has taken prisoner Das Antas, with all 
his ships and 4,000 men. The Junta now gives in, and will 
accept our mediation. 10 The effect of this here has been 
greatly to allay the Parliamentary storm, but it is still very 

s A gcncr.il election was now imminent. 

* A Herman guntlomiin, who tad been attached in a non-official capacity to 
the Portuguese Court. 

“ This proved to lia not strictly the caw. Hostile operations continued to 
l>a carried cm in the neighbourhood of Oporto ; and it was not until the city 
had been invested by the Spanish troops, which had heon sent into Portugal 
under General Concha, t > co-operate with the other powers, that the Junta 
flu illy accepted the terms offered. This was not filially arranged till the 30th of 
.rim p 
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\ielci)t. A liot debate, in which the EadicaL :iml Pn.iec- 
tioni-ti attacked the Puitugne~e ( \«irt . Sir H. Seynour. 
Cohmel Wvlile. and the Ministry, with remark al le biiter- 
no'', lias been adjourned, and will occupy a portion of newt 
week. Laid Stanley will then commence an onslaught in 
the Lords.’ 


On the 11th of June the Portuguese quest ion was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons by Mr. Joseph Hiune, who mm ed, 
4 That in the judgment of this House, the armed interference 
of this Government between political parties in Portugal is 
unwarrantable in principle, and likely to lead to serious and 
mischievous consequences.’ The debate was continued on 
the 14th, when, after a very able speech, in which Sir Hubert 
Peel threw the whole weight of his authority into the scale 
with the Government, the discussion collapsed by the House 
being counted out at the early hour of eight o’clock. The 
Prince reports the result in the following letter to Baron 
Stockmar : — 

‘ The day before yesterday the Portuguese debate came to 
an end in the strangest way. It had lasted three days with 
the greatest warmth and bitterness, and, on the day of the 
Division, Lord Stanley made a furious attack in the Upper 
House. In the House of Commons Peel made a masterly 
speech in support of the Ministry, and thereupon the House 
was counted out. In the House of Lords they divided, after 
a speech of Lord Lansdowne and the old Duke in opposition 
to Stanley, as nobody would speak on Stanley’s side, and the 
majority was 20 against Stanley, who had left the House 
himself. 

4 Now there is nothing but recriminations between the 
Eudicals and the Protectionists, and between these again 
among themselves, and also between Lord George Bentinek 
and Lord Stanley. It seems, Lord George Bentinek had let 
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the Home of Commons be counted out because ho was not 
sure of his majority, ancl, as he was quite sure of it in the 
Lords, 1 lie 'vote of censure would have had all the effect of 
coining, as it were, from both Houses. The Ministois are 
greatly pleased, and Palmerston, who, strange to say, had not 
spoken a word in the debate, said to n», It is very well so, 
but perhaps it would have been better if the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had had an opportunity of saying n few 
words/’ Now the Opposition is laughed at on all sides. 
Hume in furious, and yesf erday called Sir Kohert’s speech 44 a 
ma&s of ahsiudities.” 

4 Peel thinks the whole affair “ the mont curious instance 
in Parliamentary history.” On Sunday he was on the poiut 
of coming to mo to prepare me for the coming catastrophe, 
and Lord John wrote to the Queen, “ Your Majesty must he 
prepared to receive the resignation of Ministers towards 
the end of the week.” Tire chief attacks have been directed 
against poor Wylde, “ that firebrand ! ” as Humo called him. 
The debate was, moreover, distinguished by boundless one- 
sidedness and adhesion to the Junta. 

1 Buckingham Paluee, 17 th Juno, 1817 .’ 

The opportunity of saying a few words in defence of his 
policy which Lord Palmerston desired was furnished by a 
motion of Mr. B. Osbornes on Portuguese affairs on the 5th 
of July following, when his lordship wound up a very remark- 
able speech in these words : — 

4 Oar object has been neither to serve the Portuguese Crown 
nor to oppress the Portuguese people. We found Portugal a 
prey to civil war which threatened to lay waste the country, to 
deluge it with blood, to min its finances, to put an end to its 
prosperity, and to bring in famine as the only stop to military 
operations. Looking, then, at Portugal as our natural ally, as a 
country which it was important for British interests to maintain 
as a material element in the balance of European power — viewing 
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it as very impoitant to British interests, tliat this enimtrr = 1 1 1 ml d 
veinain a wilthy and prosperous Mewl, we thought vu slionlil 
best consult onr duty in obtaining for the Portuguese notion 
tboso constitutional securities, which by the bad inlvue of the 
Councillors of the Crown in that country had been suspi udcd : 
our object was to put an end to bloodshed, and in that we have 
succeeded. And in bringing the war to a peaceful termination — 
in transferring the struggle from the field of battle to the arena 
of Parliamentary debate, we have, I think, earned the thanks 
of political parties in this eonniry, and given the Portuguese 
nation the means whicli the constitution and the popular institu- 
tions of the country have secured to them of stating their griev- 
ances, of obtaining, — and, if necessary, I will sav, of extorting — 
tedress from the Crown.’ — Hansard, vol. xciii. p. 1214 . 

It was not unnatural, in the weak conrlit ion of the Ministry, 
that serious apprehensions should he felt as to the issue of the 
debate on Mr. Hume’s motion. There was much to be said 
against whatever bore the semblance of interfering between a 
justly incensed people and their sovereign, which was sure to 
commend itself to the popular mind. In the present case it 
was by no means easy to establish, that we had not violated 
our favourite principle of non-intervention, and violated it for 
this very purpose. The arguments in support of this view 
lay upon the surface. On tire other hand, it required a 
judgment both calm and courageous to come to the conclu- 
sion, that having the means to save the country from perma- 
nent disaster, and the Sovereign from the evil effects of 
mischievous advisers, if not from ultimate ruin, we were 
bound to use them, not only in our own interests but in those 
of Europe. It is interesting to see the view of this Parlia- 
mentary crisis taken by Baron Stoekmar. On the 25th of 
June he writes to the Prince : — 

‘ In reading the news you sent me about Portugal, and 
thinking over them since, I have been once more forcibly 
impressed with the truth and significance of the maxim that 

E u 
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a mail's observation and judgment are influenced in a remark- 
able degree by the nearness or remoteness in which he stands 
relatively to the matters of which he has to judge. Hence I 
was unable from first to last to consider any one of the appre- 
hensions as well founded, which the Hume motion had 
occasioned partly to the Ministry, partly to well-disposed and 
intelligent men like Sir Eobert Peel. 

‘ The attitude taken up by England was so clearly, deci- 
sively, and unmistakably indicated by outward circumstances, 
and so authoritatively prescribed in purely English interests, 
and the Ministry had held back so long, and in the measures 
ultimately adopted by them had inclined so much to the side 
of the insurgents, that I could only regard as truly absurd 
the apprehension that what they had done conlcl possibly 
be denounced as un-English, despotic, and wrong. . . . 

Fear seems, however, to have infected all who wished to 
support the Ministry, and to this, too, may he ascribed 
Macaulay’s extravagant coquetting with the Portuguese 
insurgents and the Eadicals in the House of Commons. 
There his speech may have produced an effect, but it must 
disgust every one whose judgment is not warped by party, 
because of its party tone. . . . The statesman who has 

to speak in public should speak the truth, and nothing 
hut the truth, to both sides. Only hy so doing can he 
help both parties to a clear and just perception of those 
ideas winch are of vital moment, and on which alone 
whatever ought to he based on peace, justice, and law, 
can with safety be based. With you in England, Sir 
Robert may call the result of this motion “ a most curious 
instance in Parliamentary history,” but to us here the 
Ministerial apprehensions can only appear to be thoroughly 
unfounded, and the whole case a most childish incident in 
Parliamentary warfare. 

1 From such occurrences your Royal Highness will, reap 
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the le-'mn, that storms, which June a threatening u-pe, t in 
Parliament, must be estimated very .differently liv the 
J^nxerc-ign and by vonrself from what they are by the 
Mini-dry or by the leader of the Opposition. These List 
are situated altogether so differently, that their means <>t 
forming a just conclusion are peculiarly affected by that 
fact, and their prognosis on a critical state of circumstances, 
therefore, resembles nothing so closely as that of a timorous 
or wary physician, who always holds it prudent to prepare 
himself and others for the worst emergency.’ 


On the 23ul of July Parliament was prorogued by the 
Queen in person, on which occasion the new House of Lords, 
then only recently completed, presented an unusually bril- 
liant appearance. The affairs of Ireland again occupied 
the chief place in Her Majesty's Speech, which concluded 
with announcing the immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
The elections commenced at the end of the month, and re- 
sulted in leaving the state of jrarties very much as it had 
been in the previous Parliament. There was no prominent 
question on which to appeal to the country, about which either 
party could rouse the enthusiasm of its adherents. Upon 
the whole it was doubtful, whether the Government had not 
lost rather than gained by the dissolution, as not only had 
several of their number lost their seats, hut the new Parlia- 
ment contained a greater body of independent members, 
whose votes, although generally available to the Government, 
could not always be relied upon in an emergency. 

On the 5th of August the Prince writes to Paron Stockmar: 
‘ Here the elections are pretty well over. The City has 
elected four Liberals, including Lord John and Rothschild. 
Macaulay, Ilobhouse, Hawes, and General Fox have lost 
their seats, which places the Government in a position of 
great embarrassment. Hobhouse has been supplanted by 

11 *■ 2 
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Feign 8 . O'Connor, the Chartist. The new Parliament is very 
Liheial.’ 

The time for a well-earned holiday had now come. Scot- 
land was again the country to which the Queen and Prince 
looked for recreation and retirement; and on the 1 1th of 
August they embarked at Osborne in the Eoyal yacht. It is 
rare, indeed, to find the Prince entering in his letters into 
the detail-, of his journeys, or giving expression to the delight 
with which, in the course of the-e, erery feature of heard y 
and interest wns sure to he observed hy him and to have 
attention called to it. The following letter is, however, an 
exception, and will, therefore, bo read with peculiar interest. 11 

‘Dear Stockmar, — We embarked on the evening’ of the 
11th opposite Osborne, our party being composed of — Victoria 
and myself, flic two eldest children, with Miss Hildyard, 
Charles (Prince of Leiningen), the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk, Lady Jocelyn, General Wemyss, Captain Gordon, 
and Sir James Clark. We dropped down to Yarmouth, as 
the sailors say, the same evening, and there we slept. Next 
morning about four we ran out, hut owing to the mist made 
only two miles. Towards eight o’clock a second attempt to 
get out towards the Atlantic was successful. A ground-swell 
forced two-tkirds of those on board — the ladies and children, 
with some exceptions, included — to resign themselves to sea- 
sickness. To my everlasting credit, I stood my ground with 
Charles, thanks to following steadily the advice of Sir Charles 
Napier (the Admiral), “ to take a glass of port wine,” and 
I stood it until we disembarked at Fort William. The sick 
folks decided to abandon the expedition to Falmouth, and we 
ran into Dartmouth, as we did with you last year. On the 
13th we went with the same swell and mist to the Scilly 
Islands, where we passed the night, after a walk to the Star 

11 Her Majesty's account of the excursion has already been made public in 
Leaves from a Journal. 
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Cu-tle at St. Clary's. Lord Adolplnw was very ft], id wo »u „ 
the i-Jaud-, and gave vent to his feeling- in the remark, •* Tlu.1 
is a very good thing- over; I should think you will ue\ er can- 
to -ee them again.'’ 

‘ On the 14th we started at 4 a.m., and made land first in 
Milford Haven. I inspected the Pembroke Dockyard, and 
drove as far as Pembroke to see the fine old Castle. On 
the 15th we left South Wales, and about noon arrived oppo- 
site the Isle of Angle-on in sight of Snowdon, and the 
gloiious Welsh mountains. Here we left the 44 Victoria and 
Albert” to make the unpleasant run to Holyhead, whilst 
we 0 machos made our way through t lie Menai Stiaits in the 
‘•Fairy,” attended by the “Garland,’’ with Smithett on the 
left, and old Hamilton on the right paddle-box. We passed 
Caernarvon Castle and Plas Xewydd. I went on shore and 
examined the famous chain bridge. We anchored holme 
Beaumaris. I landed in Bangor, and made iu a comical equi- 
page an expedition to Peurhyu Castle, a magnificent place. 
We regained the yacht in the Cross Beads, where we passed 
tlie night. 

4 On the 16th we saw hind first in the Isle of Man, where 
we ran into the Bays of Douglas and Bam&ay ; our anchorage 
for the night was Loch Byan in Wiglonshiro, a large hay 
open to the north-west. The 17th brought us into the 
wonderfully beautiful region of the Western Islands 01 Scot- 
land. We halted half an hour before the majestic Ailsa 
Craig (which rises 1,000 feet out of the sea), and tried uo get 
a shot at the millions of Solan geese which inhabit it, and 
which we scared from their haunts by several cannon-shot. 
They enveloped us like a cloud, but at a distance out of range 
of shot, calculated with almost mathematical precision. 

4 The grand outline of the island of Arran, of which Cli, 
A. Murray had often told us, soon compensated us for the 
failure of oui sportsmanship. We sailed through Lamlasli 
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liar, inside of Holy Island, and then through Brodick Bay, 
wlreie Lord and Lady Douglas's romantic castle lies. Our 
course then took ns towards the island of Bute, and pad. the 
little Hands of (treat ('umhray and Little Cmnbray, where 
the clergyman prays, “Lord Almighty protect the inhabitants 
of (treat Cumbray and Little C umhray, and of the neigh- 
bouring Wes of (treat Britain and Ireland!” then up the 
Firth of Clyde to Greenock, where we again got on board the 
u ‘ Fanv,” and sailed on, pursued, in the literal sense of the 
word, by upwards of 40 steamers, towards Dumbarton. There 
we landed, and climbed tire ancient Castle, of which our 
picture iu Osborne gi\es a most faithful representation. On 
our way hack we pas-ed Greenock, and lip the quite uniquely 
beautiful Loch Long, and down again, and again steamed 
back to the main portion of our fleet in Kotlrsay Bay, isle of 
Bute. Here the people were as much rejoiced to see tire 
Duke of Both say as the Welsh wore to salute the Prince of 
Wales on tlieir native ground. The good people of the Lie 
of Man put. in their paper, that I led the Prince Regent by 
the hand ! Usually one has a Regent for an infant; but in 
Man it seems to be precisely the reverse. 

‘ On the 18tlr we steamed through the Kyles of Bute, and 
then up Loch Fyne to Inverary, where we enjoyed a High- 
land welcome .and a good luncheon with tiro Argyles. What 
a superb situation ! On the way back we ran into Loch Gilp, 
— all this iu the “ Fairy.” The “ Victoria and Albert ” had in 
the meanwhile steamed round the Mull of Oautyre to Loelr 
Orirran, where we rejoined her after passing through the 
Oriuan Canal in a boat trimnplrantly decorated, drawn by 
handsomely dressed jockeys, and accompanied by the whole 
Highland population on foot. We halted for the night at 
Loch Crinan. 

‘On the 19th we proceeded through a maze of islands, of 
which the prettiest are Lrting, Kerrera, and Lismore, to the 
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north, parsing Oban, a charming spot, thence across h> the 
Island of Mull, through the Sound of Mull into t he open -i-a, 
the islands of Hum, Muck, Coll, and Tiree risible in the 
distance. Me made straight for Staffa, and v.viv a l do, 
thanks to the splendid weather, which was uniutenupledly 
kind to ns after we left the Seillys, to rim into Fingal’- Ca\i , 
in the Royal barge, with the Royal standard flying. On me 
the cave produced a most z-omantic impression, on the ladies 
a very “eerie” and uncomfortable one. With a \ iew to 
tracing the basaltic formation more closely, I scrambled on 
foot for some time up and down the island. We were, how- 
ever, forced to make iMste, having still to visit Iona, and 
afterwards to return to the Sound of Mull, as the clouds were 
already beginning to blow up from the south-west. 

‘ In Iona I visited the ruins of the remarkable early 
Christian Churches. On the 20th we left Tobermoi v in the 
Sound of Midi, and sailed up the Lixuihe Loch to our final 
anchorage at Fort William. The time admitted of my 
making an expedition with Charles to Loch Linen, and 
thence, half on foot, half by carriage, we ascended the Rasa 
of (ilencoe, famous and infamous for the Massacre of the 
Macdonalds. Yesterday, the 21st, we landed and came to 
this remote and desolate, but wildly beautiful Loch Laggan, 
under a persistent Scotch mist. 

* Here I close my chronicle, but let me not conclude my 
letter without the expression of my heartfelt wish for the 
improvement of your health. 

‘ Ardvorikip, Looli Laggan, 22nd Augntt, 1847. 
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Tire ‘ persistent Scotch mist ’ which enveloped the country 
round Loch Laggan on the arrival of the Royal guests, was 
only exchanged during the greater part of their stay at 
Ard\erikie for the more transparent, though scarcely less 
disagreeable \eil of steady rain. ‘The view from the win- 
dows,' says the Queen the next day (Leaves from a Journal), 

‘ as I now write, though obscured by rain, is very beautiful 
and extremely wild.’ A few days later the tone of the same 
record becomes almost despairing, ‘ There is little to say of 
our stay at Ardverikie ; the country is very fine, but the 
weather most dreadful.’ But the worst weather in a moun- 
tainous country has its gleams of grandeur or beauty ; and 
sullen skies and stormy showers can never wholly mar the 
charm of a Highland retreat so finely placed, or of the free 
and simple life which is possible within it. The storm 
might howl without, but there were happy hearts and busy 
brains within to make the hours pass swiftly, and not with- 
out some freight of pleasantness. 

The Prince’s birthday (26th August) brought with it the 
accustomed tokens of regard in gifts from the many (far and 
near) that loved him, and it was celebrated with the honours 
of a Highland gathering. The next day he writes to the 
Duchess of Kent : — 

‘ I have to thank you for two dear letters, and for very 
beautiful preseuts which reached me yesterday by Victoria’s 
hand, and delighted me greatly. The glass vases arc indeed 
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extremely fine, and so also are the Statuettes of the Cunniliut; 
and Avenging- Angels. 

‘Victoria has written to you with full particulars of our 
journey, and Charles lias also described portions of it, so yon 
will not expect me to do mure than express in general terms 
that we have truly had immense enjoyment of nature, and 
that the trouble is well repaid of visiting the west cua-1 of 
Scotland. I must also confess that the reporter was right 
when he said, “ The Prince looked plea-eel with everything, 
aud everybody, and with himself too/’ Is not that a happy 
state ? 

‘ Ardveriliie,’ which you will probably not trust your-el t 
to pronounce, is very lovely aud wild, and is a thorough 
Highland retreat. The reporters call it an ‘urn -come-at-able 
place,” because they are quartered ou the other side of Loch 
Laggan, which is only to be crossed on a flying bridge, that 
belongs exclusively to ourselves. 

‘ The children are well and happy. Yesterday, my twenty- 
eighth birthday, we had a Highland gathering, at which 
there wore all suits of ancient games of a warlike kind. How 
I conclude, in peaceful wise, calling myself 

‘ Your devoted Son, 

‘ Albert/ 

‘Anlverikie, 27th August, 1847.’ 

It will be seen by the following letters, written a few days 
later to Baron Stockmar, that in migrating to the Highlands 
the Prince had only changed the scene of those unremitting 
political studies which were now absorbing his attention, and 
in which his aspirations for a United (jevmany played not 
the least prominent part : — 

‘Dear Stockmar, — You can have only two words to-day 

1 Tho shontiug lodge of Aidverikiu'wiis destroyed by Are 17th October, 187 C. 
At the time of tho Queen’s visit it belonged to Lord Henry Bentindt, and was 
rented by Lord Abereorn. 
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to tell you that we are well, that whenever we stir nut we 
come home almost frozen, and always wet to the skin, that 
the grouse are wild, and the deer very hard to he got at, 
despite all which we are still tery happy. 

4 I am deep in German politics with Charles, who under- 
stands them it fonrl, and wo write Memorandums with a view 
to t lie strengthening of German unity hy means of a living 
Union (Jimul), and keep pounding away at Austria as the 
main obstruction. 

* 4 In European politics that Power is likely to bring- us 
into a frightful complication in Italy. We can see the 
■dorm brewing. I am strongly of opinion that England 
should declare betimes, that it will not endure that inde- 
pendent States should he forcibly prevented from setting 
about such internal reforms as they shall think for their 
advantage. This appears to me the sound basis for us, 
uis-u-vis of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. We are fre- 
quently inclined to plunge States into Constitutional reforms 
towards which they hate no inclination. This I hold to he 
quite wrong (vide Spain, Portugal, Greece), although it is 
Lord Palmerston’s hobby ; but, on the other hand, I maintain 
that England’s true position is to bn the defence and support 
(din Schutznmcht) of States whose independent development 
is sought to be impeded from without. 

• Ardvorikio, 2nd September, 1847-’ 

‘Dear Stockmar, — We are still in Ardverikie, and still it 
rains and blows, nay, it has even snowed more than once. 
Under thiH experience Clark finds the Western Highlands 
“ rather humid.” Cliarlos has left us to look after the duties 
of his post in Munich. Lord Grey has been relieved by 
Lord Palmerston. I have been at pains to form a closer 
acquaintance with the former, which in travelling together 
can easily be done, as your experience will remind you. Just 
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a- little as you found rao “so unmanageable" about rottVe 
as puiijde would have made you believe, did I tind Lord (rivv 
mil metallic upon great political que-tioii- : on the coition . 
Him* was not one principle contended for by him (and lie 
fuis principles, which i- more than can be mid of all Ihe 
state-men of the day) to which 1 would 1101 chml'ulb -uli- 
scribe. lie is very positive in his views, fond of di-cu-ion, 
and sticks very tirinly to his opinions, hut lie is quite open 
to argument, and, if worsted, is ready to own it at once, 
and to adopt the argument by which he was overthrown. 
“ Yes, yes, I was wrong, I see," he will say, the moment lu* 
is shown to have been in error. . . . 

‘Lord Palinciston acts less upon principle : still, obstinate 
although he is, lie always gives in when driven into a corner 
by argument. 

1 The political horizon grows darker and darker. Italy, 
Greece, Spain, Portugal are in a state of ferment. I have 
worked out a long Memorandum for Lord John JRussell, which 
I should like to show you, in which I have tried to detino the 
position of England with reference to the movements of 
Liberalism in Europe. 

‘ In Lisbon a Ministry lias at last been constructed, com- 
posed of nullities, item, they arc conformable to Protocol, as 
they belong neither to the Junta nor to the ('abralists proper, 
and so things are kept in the right groove. ... I hear that 
Ferdinand is unwell, and needs the air of Ciutra, and says, 
if this Ministry too miscarry, he does not know what will 
happen. 

1 Anlrerikie, 11 lh Soptembor, 1817.’ 


It was not without cause that the Prince expressed himself 
so strongly as to the sombre aspect of the political horizon. 
The immediate difficulty in Portugal had been got over in 
the way indicated in this letter, hut tilings there were still 
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fur from being established on a basis likely to pro; e perma- 
nently satisfactory. In Spain, the differences between tlu* 
young Queen and her government had reached such a crinis 
that an abdication bad become imminent, and was being 
forced on by the part wills of the French within the country. 
It is, however, due to Louis Philippe to say, that this was 
wholly contrary to his wishes. Switzerland was on the 
brink of a ci;il;uir. Austria was bent upon crushing the 
spirit of reform which was abroad and active in Italy. 

Willi the view of .strengthening the hands of Pope Pius IX. 
in the course of reform on which he had entered, Lord Pal- 
merston intimated a desire to send a eontidential represen- 
tative to Pome, and had indicated Lord Minto, then Loid 
Pri\y Seal, for tne task. On the 28th of August the Queen 
was apprised of this wish by a letter from Lord John P us, sell. 
The question thus raised was so grave, that Her Majesty 
and the Prince embodied in the following Memorandum 
for Lord John Ilussell the views which presented tliemselws 
to them on the first blush of the proposal. It is to this 
Memorandum the Prince refers in the letter just quoted. 
In it will lie found a fuller development of the sound prin- 
ciple as to the true attitude of England towards the internal 
reforms of other European .States, stated by the Prince 
in liis letter to Baron Stockmar of the 2nd of September, 
above quoted. 

Meiaoma<hb>n by the Prince on Italian Affairs . 13 

‘ Ardvei'ikie, 20 th August. 18 17 . 

‘ The progress of Liberal institutions and the establishment 
of Constitutional Government in Italy is (and not without 
justice) considered by Austria as an affair of life and death 

2 It is scarcely nm-sary tn state that lliis Memorandum and nil other papers 
and correspondence addris<-t-d lo English statesmen by the Prince and quoted 
in this work were in English. 
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to lier-elf, and ill therefore lie npp.tM-d by her alino-t at 
any ri-k. ami with all her might. We nin-t not conceal 
from onr»elie«i. that ^ending a mi-ion to Rome with the 
avowed or apparent ohject of 'Uppurhiig and enemmtgnie 
tlie Pope in tlio-e measures of political n-foim which Au-tini 
liiw reason to dread so much is a most hostile .step towaids 
our old and nutuial ally. 

‘What is it we apprehend? That Austria might la- 
tempted to commit an open us-ault upon her neighbour, m 
older to present her carrying out her political changes, 
should ads ice and remonstrance not succeed in stopping 
them. Is it the right lemedy on our pait for preventing 
this palpable breach of the htsvs of nations and the compli- 
cations arising out of it, to uige the Pope to defy Austria, 
and not to let himself be intimidated? Ur will it not lie 
more to the purpose, and ceitainly raoie honest and friendly, 
to address ourselves to her, and to say: — ** We have no hand 
in svliat is going on in Italy ; though we think the Italians 
are acting wisely, we have not lent them any assistance. 
But we consider that every independent State has a perfect 
right, to manage its own internal affairs, and that if 
Sovereign and people in a State are unite l in their deter- 
mination to introduce certain reforms, and another State 
attempts an armed invasion to stop the.se reforms, merely 
because it considers them dangerous to the maintenance of 
its own established system of government, we shall look 
upon that act as an act of aggression upon the independence 
of the other State, which Europe and the Powers who signed 
the Treaty of Vienna cannot look upon with indifference.” 

‘This step ought to be taken as quickly and as openly 
as possible, in order, first, to come in time, and, secondly, 
that the whole of Europe should know that this is the 
straightforward, moderate, but determined line which Eng- 
land takes, and which is based upon such justice and fairness 
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that it ought to he followed by all other countrie-. I should 
propose that a note to this effect he sent to Vienna (con- 
taining at the ‘-ame time the full acknowledgment of the 
right, on the part of Austria, to take in her own States all 
the precautions vhe plea-Ps to maintain lier own institutions ), 
and that copies of this note should he sent simultaneously 
to all Courts of Europe. 

‘ This would he a hold course to pursue, and one pledging 
us, to a certain degree, to a future struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Italy, while the sending a mission to Koine 
commits ns to nothing. But if taken in time, this step will 
mo-t likely prevent the complication we dread, and which, 
when it arises, wall perhaps not allow ns to remain silent 
spectators, whilst the other course will he very hostile and 
irritating to Austria, without holding out any prospect of 
preventing a collision. The bold declaration of England for 
the right of independent States to manage their own internal 
affairs according to their own views, will make her most 
popular all over the Continent, and particularly in Germany, 
where the same national improvements are arrested or im- 
peded hy the same interference on the part of Austria. It 
will likewise serve as a basis to our policy with respect to 
Switzerland, where the question at issue is again the same, 
whilst the diplomatic support given to the Pope will give 
additional strength to the prevalent accusation against us, 
that we are for selfish purposes trying to disseminate disorder 
and anarchy in all other States under the name of liberty, 
which was the course the French Jacobins pursued, and in 
support of which accusation our position with regard to 
Greece, Portugal, and Spain is adduced in connection with 
the miseries of those countries. 

* 'What will he Lord Minto’s position at Konae ? Will he 
he a Minister accredited to the Pope, or a member of the 
British Cabinet ? He will be opposed by the whole Corps 
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Diplomatique, at the head ot which the Austrian Amba^-ador 
is supreme, who will be supported (if only underhand) bv 
his French colleague. These two great Catholic Power ■« 
lia\e means in their hands to influence the Vatican, which 
we cannot dream of competing with. The probability P 
that Lord Minto will have very little real influence, and will 
he made responsible for every act of a doubtful nature, aud 
of which he may have been totally ignorant. 

‘ lias the question of sending Lord Minto been considered 
with reference to our internal policy? To hold com- 
munion with the See of Rome is held to he criminal by 
the law of England. This law is absurd, and I believe public 
opinion to be ripe for its repeal, but still it exists. Hitherto 
its evasion has been winked at, and the diplomatic intercourse 
has been carried on by the means of an Attache to the Florence 
Legation residing at Rome. The Lord Privy Seal of England, 
however, is too great a person to he overlooked. He may 
be supposed to travel as a private individual : still, a Cabinet 
Minister leaving his office to travel to Rome for his amuse- 
ment is too improbable a story, and the great excitement the 
step will cause in and out of England will materially affect 
his incognito. 

‘ Lord John Russell says, “ In case Lord Minto would con- 
sent to go, it will he necessary to define strictly our inten- 
tions.” It will be absolutely necessary to have these defined 
intentions before one, to he able to give a final decision as to 
whether the mission will be advisable or not — a question of 
very grave importance.’ 

(Initialled) ‘ A.’ 

In his reply to the letter sending this Memorandum, Lord 
John Russell assured Her Majesty that the views expressed in 
it entirely coincided with the course of conduct which Lord 
Palmerston and himself had agreed to recommend to Her 
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Majesty. He also wrote to the Prince to the same effect, 
and liis letter elicited the following reply : — 


‘ Ardvmkio, .11 h September, 1817. 

1 My dear Lord John — Many thanks for your letter of the 
2nd. I am very glad that my Memorandum should coincide 
so entirely with your own views on the Italian question, and 
that you had in fact settled upon all that we thought desirable. 
The suddenness of your proposition about Lord Minto startled 
us, and we thought it therefore right to lot you know at once 
our opinions, not knowing what the objects were you had in 
new. 

‘Our policy towards Italy has hitherto been a passive 
or negative one, on general principles of European policy, 
preferring Austrian supremacy to French supremacy. We 
now enter upon an independent line, and one which will 
not admit of our remaining passive any longer. It is there- 
fore desirable that the first step, which will give the impulse 
and direction to the rest for times to come should he the 
right one : I mean one based upon the principles of justice 
and moderation, and intelligible to all Europe. I think 
further, that this is the right moment and opportunity for 
correcting a great many misapprehensions existing about the 
object of English policy in general, and of setting this in its 
true light before the world as an explanation of the past, and 
a declaration for the future which will enable all govern- 
ments and nations to understand what they have to expect 
from us. 

‘ My notion is this : — 

‘ England has, by her own energies and the fortunate 
circumstances in which she has been placed, acquired a start 
in civilisation, liberty, and prosperity over all other countries. 
Her popular institutions are most developed and perfeetocl, 
and she has run through a development which the other 
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countries will yet in succession have to pass through. 
England’s mission, duty, and interest is, to put herself at the 
head of the diffusion of civilisation, and the attainment of 
liberty. Let her mode of acting, however, be that of fostering 
and protecting every effort made by a State to advance 
in that direction, but not of pressing upon any State an 
advanco which is not the residtof its own impulse. Civilisa- 
tion and liberal institutions must he of organic growth, and 
of national development, if they are to prosper and lead to 
the happiness of a people. Any stage in that development 
missed, any jump mudo in it, is sure to lead to confusion, 
and to retard that very development which we desire. 
Institutions not answering the st ate of society for which they 
are intended must work ill, oven if those institutions should 
be bettor than the stale that society is in. Let England, 
therefore, bo careful (in her zeal for progress) not to push 
any nation beyond its own march, and not to impose upon any 
nation what that nation does not itself produce-, but let her 
declare herself the protector and friend of all States engaged 
in progress, and let them acquire that confidence in Englaud, 
that bho will, if necessary, defend them at her own risk aud 
expense. This will give her the most powerful moral position 
that any country ever maintained. 

4 In G reeuo, Spain, and Portugal, matters have become bo 
complicated, aud the intrigues of other countries, which we may 
ha vo been obligod to meet with similar weapons, have led us 
so far, that they have made us deviate from the principle I 
liavo just laid down. The result proves that this deviation 
cannot Lake place with impunity, aud that the return for all 
our zeal is hatred, and tho general belief that we are dissemi- 
nating disordor in those countries for selfish purposes. Italy 
and Germany are yol intact, aud aro of their own accord 
progressing in the direction of liberty and civilisation. They 
von, i. Si 
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are threatened openly by Austria and Eussia, and behind them 
and underhand by France. 

‘ An open avowal of the principles above enunciated, and 
-bills communicated to all the Courts of Europe, appears, there- 
fore, the step at this moment called for on the part of England, 
and most in character with our position and interest. A 
direction should at the same time be given to our diplomatic 
agents, that they are to take that principle as a guide for 
their conduct. . . . 

4 1 have shown Lord Palmerstou this letter, with the con- 
tents of which he says he agrees. He thinks that Lord 
Alinto’s instructions might properly contain the outlines of 
our policy.’ 

It does not appear that the documents just cited were 
ever communicated to Baron Stockmar; but they were 
certainly of a kind to satisfy him that his beloved pnpil 
had disciplined himself to good purpose for his great posi- 
tion. Of this the Baron was becoming every day more 
and more assured ; but, while his satisfaction breaks out in 
words of warm praise, he omits no opportunity of stimulating 
the Prince to further effort, and to ever higher aims. We 
find this well illustrated in the following charming letter : — 

* My dear Prince, — I see in the papers an announcement 
that the Eoyal travellers are about to return from Scotland 
by land. This sets my imagination at rest, for we had storms 
here on the 17th and 18th of this month, which must have 
been frightful at sea. And now to your Eoyal Highness 
yourself. 

‘ Your letters are continuous proofs of that inward mental 
development, which is the special problem of your life. 
How happy this makes me, you will easily picture, knowing 
what you do of my love for you, and of my turn of mind. 
Let your unceasing study, your unceasing occupation, be 
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limnan nature in all its length and breadth, and consider 
politics only as the means of doing service, as far as in you 
lies, to the whole human race. Never shirt industry ancl 
hard work, and stick to the rule, Nulla dies sine lined. 
Strive to guard as much as possible against too great dis- 
traction, and to recur constantly from the petty details into 
which you must be daily drawn to the breadth of view, the 
certainty, the productiveness, that result from guiding prin- 
ciples. Strive by your own meditations to satisfy yourself — 
that tliero is no such thing as Chance. There are but two 
threads on which all things hang, whether they he clear and 
simple, or obscure and intricate, or even confused. These 
are (1) the eternal, immutable law of Natural Necessity, and 
(2) man’s Free Will, which latter is restricted to an apparently 
very narrow sphere, but yet can and does do much more 
than tho thoughtless have any idea of. No doubt, I must 
admit, that the freedom of the human will is limited to the 
clioiuo between what a man is forced to regard as good, ancl 
wliat he cannot fail to regard as evil, but in this choice he is 
unfettered, and it seems to me, that the choice of the good 
has been made so difficult, only to give a higher value to 
man, and to the choice he males. 

‘Your Royal Higlmess’s judgmont on the character of 
Lord Grey seems to me very just. With natures sucli as his 
it is possible to establish a personal relation. You cannot 
fail to securo his esteem and confidence if you show by your 
acts, as time goes on, that you possess tho quality of moral 
earnestness, and that your own truthfulness of nature will 
not permit you to make light of whatever is true, groat, 
good, and beautiful. For it is only the belief in a man’s 
moral earnestness, that will gain for him credit and frionds ; 
and credit and friends are indispensable to your Royal 
Highness’s political success. That God may shield and 
strengthen you will to my dying hour be my ceaseless wish 

H2 
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and prayer. And now God bless your Royal Highness, our 
dear Queen, and all the Eoyal Family I Whatever happens, 
do not forget me, but keep me in unbroken friendly remem- 
brance, as well as the years I passed so happily with your 
Eoyal Highness. 

* 20tli September, 18 17/ 

On the 17th of September the Queen left Ardverikie on 
her return to England. Prince Albert had gone to Inverness 
Lite day before, and met Iler Majesty at Fort William, to 
which he had travelled by way of Loehness and the Cale- 
donian Canal. Under persistently bad weather the roule 
homewards was resumed, and continued by sea as far as 
Liverpool, and thence by railway to London. Despite the 
wretched weather the Prince had been able to get some 
shooting in the intervals of work at Ardverikie, made 
unusually heavy by the peculiarly critical state of European 
politics, ancl the mass of communications from all sides, 
which claimed the close attention of Her Majesty and him- 
self. But in this, as in other things, he was in the habit of 
exercising great self-denial. { Really, when one thinks,’ says 
the Queen, writing to her uncle from Ardverikie on the 7th of 
September, 4 of the very dull life, and particularly the life of 
self-denial, which Albert leads, he deserves every amusement. 
And even about Iris amusements he is so accommodating, 
that I am deeply touched by it. He is very fond of shoot- 
ing, hut it is all with the greatest moderation.’ 

Of their stay at Ardverikie Her Majesty says in the same 
letter — 4 I love this place dearly, and particularly the quiet, 
simple, and wild life we lead here, in spite of the abominable 
weather we have had.’ The expression of some natural 
regret at having to forego its freedom for the constraints of 
Court life appears to have escaped the Queen in writing 
after her return to her sister, the Princess of Hohonlohe. 
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How true, how delicate in feeling and expression, is the 
language of the Princess’s reply ! 1 * 3 

'Langanburg, 27th Scpl omuer, 1817. 

i .... I well understand your having been sorry to leave 
the Highlands. Hot only that style of country, but the way 
of liviug there, was agreeable to you. I know that well 
from experience, coming home after a time of delightful 
independence. One feels so shut in on all sides, so tame. 
By degrees the old habits and occupations overcome that 
feeling. But there still remains a yearning after what is 
jpast, and which seldom comes again just so. That is life ! 
and makes one feel very sad at times. With me it is not 
the folding of sadnoss at the running down of life, year after 
year, hut that evory tiling which gives one pleasure, and is 
beautiful, should pass away like everything else, leaving 
only recollection as a mark of its having boon there. ... I 
am becoming very resigned to what gives me pain or pleasure. 
Not that I feel it less, hut I am not afraid of things that 
give me pain ; I have become so accustomed to it of late.’ 

1 This loti or is extracted, by permission, from a volume printed by Her/ 

Majesty for strictly private oirrnl.ition, entitled Letters of Feodora, Princess of 
Jlohanlohe- jAingi nhurg, from 1828 to 1872. 1874. Tbo letters, nhich are nil 

in English, are exclusively addressed to Her Majesty. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Tree condition of Germany liad for some time engaged much 
of the Prince’s attention, and the confidential relation in 
which lie stood towards the King of Prussia, Ly whom his 
judgment was held in high esteem, had led to the free inter- 
change of ideas between them as to the measures best fitted 
to satisfy the growing demand for the establishment of 
popular institutions, and at the same time bring about such 
harmony of policy and action among the numerous individual 
States as would build up one great and united nation, able 
to take a potential place in European Councils. While at 
Ardverikie, as the Prince mentions in a letter above quoted 
(supra, p. 426), he had gone deep into the details of the 
question with the late Prince Lciningen, and had pnt liis 
ideas into the form of a Memorandum, with the view of its 
being submitted to the King of Prussia. Although the 
problem, which then and for long afterwards occupied the 
thoughts of the ablest men in Germany, has been settled, 
within the last few years, by events which came in a form 
and succession not one of them could have foreseen, this 
Memorandum is too valuable, as illustrating the character 
of the Prince’s mind, and the breadth and liberality of his 
political opinions, to require any apology for its reproduction 
here. 
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Memorandum on German Affairs by Prince Albert. 

‘ Ardvonkie, nth Soptombor, 1817. 

4 It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the fact that G-ermany 
regards her present condition as one of development and of 
transition into another, of the precise nature of which few 
persons form any clear idea for themselves. No one who has 
followed the movements of the German press and the other 
movements of the German people and politics for the last 
thirty years will deny this for a moment, or hesitate at the 
same time to admit, that public opinion in Germany has two 
main objects in snow — 

‘ 1. The establishment of popular forms of government. 

4 2. The construction of an United Germany. 

‘Of German statesmen and politicians some will share 
and countenance only the first, others only the second of 
these aims, while many will condemn both, but all will 
acknowledge them as actual facts, and most (whether them- 
selves favourable or the reverse) will recognise in these in- 
clinations of the public mind a power which will make itself 
he felt, soonor or later, according as circumstances may or 
may not be favourable. 

4 I will not here dwell upon the development of the forms of 
government into such as will secure to the people a larger 
share in the administration of their own affairs, or, in a word, 
into constitutional forms, but merely express my own convic- 
tion that this development is advancing with rapid strides, 
and will very shortly become an accomplished fact, and that, 
moreover, simultaneously with the establishment of popular 
activity in politics, the yearning for German unity will not 
merely be increased, but the means will also he provided for 
its attainment. 

4 In view of this unmistakable tendency of the German 
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public mind it becomes German Sovereigns and German 
Governments to consider bow such a direction shall be given 
to it, as that it may not merely not do mischief either to the 
country as a whole, or to the separate individual life of the 
different federal States, but be even productive of good to 
both, and so this powerfid current be guided to its outfall, 
bearing blessings on its way. 

‘It was only after the great disasters of 1800 aud 1806 that 
the unity of Germany came to be felt as an essential want by 
the German people ; later ou, after a period of lengthened 
prostration, it gave rise to an epoch of national glory, and it 
is now also acknowledged by all the federal States and 
Governments to be indispensable with reference to means of 
defence against attacks from without. On the other hand, 
as regards the political, commercial, intellectual, and, in a 
word, tho inner unity of Germany, the most contradictory 
and hazy views prevail both as to the necessity for it, as well 
as to how it is to be brought about, and yet the strength of 
that unity towards the outside world, which is acknowledged 
to he essential, will always be no more than a reflex of the 
strength of this inner unity about which there is so much 
dispute. 

6 The question, then, is : — 

‘ “ Where are we to look for aid ? By what road is this 
unity to he reached ? And by what means so as to be produc- 
tive of permanent good ? ” 

‘ It may be assumed as a general principle in the solution 
of all political questions, that the organic development of 
what actually exists offers a better project for the achieve- 
ment of a future really healthy condition, than the construc- 
tion of a future out of some abstract and therefore arbitrary 
theory, however closely such theory may approximate the 
absolute ideal of perfection. 

‘The status quo, then, in Germany shows us a multitude 
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of different States, complete in themselves, with their Sove- 
reigns, Go\ ernments, Chambers, and international relations, 
ancl with their only point of union in the German Diet, 
as that was established, after the dissolution of the Empire 
and of the partial Klnne-Bund, as the representative of 
German nationality and unity. Its fundamental purpose 
was the individual independence and unfettered vitality of 
the separate States, combined with the advancement of the 
welfare of Germany as a nation. At present it is dead, a 
symbol rather than a reality, disowned ns an authority by 
the individual Stat.es, and a byword with tlio Geimau people 
lor its inactivity and weakness. If we seek for the causes of 
the decline of this solitary German national institution, there 
are two which chiefly present themselves : — 

4 1. The mutual jealousy of the different Governments, and 
the mistaken idea of the different Sovereigns, that submission 
to the decrees of an active confederation might derogate from 
their sovereign authority. 

4 2. Austria, a State composed less of Gorman than of non- 
German elements, whose policy is governed by other than 
German interests aud views, aud whose system of government 
is so wholly based upon stagnation that it cannot hold out 
a hand to progress of any kind, without shattering its own 
foundations, continues, by virtue of its retaining as riders 
the old German Imperial House, to play the most influ- 
ential part in the Diet. ; and on account of its palpably 
Conservative bias is regarded by the smaller German States 
as their protection and shield. Austria impedes and stifles 
every living impulse of the Diet, and, in its disgust at this, 
Germany is tempted to regard the Diet itself as the chief 
obstacle to German unity. Nevertheless, if we look closely 
into the matter, it becomes apparent, that it is after all 
within the Diet itself that the only means are to be found for 
effecting this unity peacefully and legally, and in a way to 
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avoid the most frightful convulsions. Let this be hut adopted 
once and for all as a general principle, and it will not he very 
difficult to carry it into effect, and at the same time to get 
rid of both the obstructive agencies to which I have referred. 

‘ The diminution of their sovereign authority, which rulers 
have hitherto apprehended from the Diet, has already in a 
great measure become a fact, through the development of 
constitutional systems, and the Princes should therefore see 
in the Diet a safeguard for their sovereignty, rather than an 
additional danger. At the same time, by the unconditional 
recognition of a federal supremacy they would meet the 
wishes of the representatives of the people, who, under the 
impulse of a strong national sentiment, demand the subjec- 
tion of individual to those national German interests which 
are or ought to be represented by the Diet. Moreover, 
the Sovereigns, for want of a German imion, have already 
conceded their supremacy in one of its most important 
points, when they put themselves, as they had to do, 
under the tutelage of Prussia, by becoming parties to the 
Zollverein. From all these considerations it should not be 
difficult for the German Sovereigns to arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that in every way, instead of losing influence and power 
by strengthening the Diet, they are much more likoly to gain 
for themselves the position which they desire. 

‘ If the German States are agreed on this point, then 
Austria, and Austria alone, remains as the impediment to a 
development of the Diet, and in this development Austria 
neither will nor can take any part. Nevertheless, the separa- 
tion of Austria from the Diet would be a dissolution of the 
Bund itself, and would sensibly weaken the strength of 
Germany as against the rest of Europe. It therefore be- 
comes important to devise some plan which will combine a 
German development within the Bund with the retention of 
Austria as a member of it, and the protection, at the same 
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time, of German interests against the repressive and stifling 
influence of Austria. The most direct way to this end would 
he for the Governments to send as their representatives to 
the Frankfort Diet the most eminent men of their respective 
dominions, so as to concentrate in one place the quintessence 
of the intelligence and practical local knowledge of each 
several State. In addition to this, the Governments should 
entrust to their representatives in Frankfort the hulk of the 
transactions which they at present negotiate by sending am- 
bassadors to each other. It is obvious that these men would 
introduce greater unity into public business, and especially, 
standing there as they would do upon a German platform 
and face to face with the representatives of the other federal 
States, they would not readily lose sight of the bearing of 
questions on the general interests of Germany, as well as 
upon those of particular States. Lot all Congresses, which 
at present are convened and commissioned by single States, 
now at one place, now at another — such as those about rail- 
ways, shipping dues, coinage, exchanges, criminal codes, 
public education, etc., be convened once for all at Frankfort, 
and held under tho direction of the representative delegates, 
to whom deputies may he attached. It is obvious at a glance 
that the immediate advantage of this centralised transaction 
of public business will be simplicity and economy, but the 
chief advantage of it will be, that this Congress will he 
German, oven although only a certain number of the German 
►States take part in it, and because, having their delegates 
present on the spot, it will ho made easy for the other States 
to take immediate cognisance of the objects of any special 
Conferences, and afterwards to enter them at any time, if so 
authorised, and take part in tlieir deliberations. 

{ Tho mention of this Congress brings me to the greatest 
and most important of partial unions, i.e. the Prussian- 
German Zollveroin. With this a beginning should be made 
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and. the example given. Instead of the 3 r ear]y Congresses in 
Stuttgardt, Carlsruhe, Erfurt, Leipzig, &c. &c., which have 
hitherto been convened irregularly, and to which each State 
that belongs to the union sends its deputy (now this, now 
that), let there be erected in Frankfort a permanent Zoll- 
verein Commission, composed of the delegates of the respec- 
tive States, supported, if necessary, by experts and profes- 
sional men. For these deputies may be selected from the 
Chambers of the different States. Let this permanent Com- 
mission deal continuously with all questions of German 
excise and commerce ; a step the importance and utility of 
which will be obvious to all. Then, if all German life be 
concentrated in Frankfort, all international questions between 
the German States will be discussed and settled there, and 
thus much work will be done that will he of the most salutary 
effect for Germany, in which Austria will take no part, and 
by which it will not be affected. But if any such plan of 
convocation becomes so general that all the federal States and 
Austria also take part in it, this will be forthwith submitted 
to the Diet, and thus become a federal law. 

* In this way it is made possible for individual States to 
advance, united one with the other, and without check, in the 
path of German development, and so soon as an onward step 
in this development is generally conceded, to exchange its 
character of a private convention into a resolution binding 
for the entire German Confederation. 

* Supposing one ®f these unions to be incorporated into the 
Bund (a railway union, for example, which appears to me 
specially important and necessary), then let a Commission 
established pro hue vice be permanently attached to the 
Diet, for the purpose of dealing with the points of detail. 
A good model is furnished in the Military Commission, 
which has been already attached to the Diet, which is com- 
posed of experts, and is invested by the Diet with a definite 
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authority. The Military Commission has secured for itself 
general appreciation, and as yet no State has complained of 
its undue encroachments. E propose that similar Com- 
missions should he formed for railways, navigation, highways, 
weights, measures, and currency, aud also for all that relates 
to passports aud police. 

‘Now, if I turn to the Diet itself, which, being established 
in the same immediate locality, must necessarily bo affected 
by these institutions, I find that there was a particular rule 
laid down when it was first established, which rule has been 
subsequently withdrawn, or at least fallen into disuse (and 
the paralysed condition of the Diet dates from that period), 
I moan the rule of giving publicity to all its transactions. 
The moment this rule is again adopted — which I believe 
Austria cannot prevent— the Diet will once more regain its 
vitality. For it is comparatively unimportant whether certain 
resolutions be actually adopted or not ; the public delibera- 
tion upon every important German question must exercise 
an immense influence upon public opinion in Germany; so, 
on tlio other haud, this public opinion cannot fail to react upon 
these deliberations, and even in the long run to compel 
Austria to take a part in G email development for its own 
safety and welfare. 

‘ From the adoption of these propositions I look for the 
following results : — • 

‘1. The Gorman Slutes to be rightly represented in the 
Diet. 

‘ 2. All their transactions inter se to bo carried on only at 
the place of meeting, and by the personal constituents, of the 
Diet. 

‘ 3. All national German movements to be directed from 
this common centre. 

‘ 4. The great commercial interest especially to he perma- 
nently represented there. 
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‘ 5. The Diet to he put in a position to absorb within itself 
every individual movement which may menace its unity, and 
thus to constitute itself the representative of all important 
interests, whereby the foundation will at the same time he 
laid for a central administration. 

‘ 6. The Diet to be recalled to life by restoring publicity to 
its deliberations, and to be brought iuto reciprocal relations 
with the German people ; and all this without endangering 
any existing interests, or impeding the development which is 
everywhere demanded by the spirit of the age. 

‘ The question next arises, How to give life to this scheme ? 
My own view is that the political reformation of Germany 
lies entirely in the hands of Prussia, and that Prussia lias only 
to will, in order to accomplish these residts. Prussia is next 
to Austria the most powerfid State in Germany. Prussia by 
the legislative measures of the 3rd of February has placed 
herself at the head of the development of German popular 
institutions, Prussia has for many years stood at the head of 
the Zollverein, and on Prussia the political expectations of 
all Germany are concentrated. If Prussia were really to 
adopt the plan of reform here chalked out, and to carry it 
out steadily and fearlessly, she would become the leading and 
directing power in Germany, which other Governments and 
people would have to follow, and in this way would come to 
be regarded as one of the most important European powers, 
seeing that in the European scale she would weigh as Prussia 
plus Germany. If, on the other hand, she declines to under- 
take the guidance of a moderate and systematic Gorman 
development, thou the vital forces of the nation driven 
onwards by the pressure of the times will find some irregular 
vent for themselves, and produce convulsions of all sorts, the 
final issue of which no human power can foresee.’ 

(Signed) { Album 1 .’ 
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The topics of this Memorandum, and also the question of 
the relations of this country to Germany, seem to have been 
much discussed between the Prince and Lord Palmerston, 
who was the Cabinet Minister in attendance on the Queen 
during the latter part of Her Majesty’s stay at Ardverikie. 
Lord Palmerston embodied his views in a long Memorandum, 
which bears the date of ‘Laggan, 16th September, 1847,’ a 
few days later than that by the Prince. In this the advan- 
tages of a close political alliance between England and 
Germany are strongly recognised. £ Geographical reasons,’ 
it states, ‘prevent England, and ethnical reasons prevent 
Germany, from aiming at territorial aggrandisement ; neither, 
therefore, can wish to subjugate any neighbours, but both 
have a common interest in preventing any neighbour from 
subjugating them. Both England and Germany are threat- 
ened by the same danger and from the same quarters. That 
danger is an attack from Russia or from France separately, 
or from Russia and from France united. . . . While Nicholas 
reigns in Russia and Louis Philippe in France, personal 
feelings and political opinions, which are still stronger than 
traditional policy, will prevent such an alliance ; but a state 
of things may be supposed in which such an alliance would 
he the natural tendency of events.’ 

Lord Palmerston considered the danger of such a combi- 
nation more serious for Germany than for England, which, 
by the strength of its fleet, might defy it singlchanded, 
although it must, at tho same timo, be much the better for 
the co-operation of Germany. Germany, attacked in front 
and rear, would have a portentous task. Even singlehanded, 
ho believed she would dofend herself with success, but her 
difficulties would bo very much diminished if she had 
England for an active ally. ‘ England and Germany, there- 
fore, havo mutually a direct interest in assisting each other 
to become rich, united, and strong, and there ought not to 
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be, in t.lie mind of any enlightened man of either country, 
any feeling- of jealousy as to the progress made by the other 
country in civilisation and prosperity.’ 

So far as these safe general propositions wont, Lord 
Palmerston was quite in accord with the Prince. But there 
was another side of the question, which had an obviously 
preponderating influence on the mind of the British Minister. 
The Zollvcrein, or Customs’ Union, was an excellent thing, 
assisting as it did 4 the development of Gorman industry, 
internal commerce, and consequent wealth and prosperity.’ 
But the Zollverein maintained a system of prohibitory 
duties against English manufactures, which were thereby 
put at a groat disadvantage, and could only be smuggled 
into the States of the Union, through tho Northern States, 
which had declined to join it. Accordingly, the Memorandum 
expands into an elaborate dissertation on tlio futility of all 
restrictive duties, the object of which, as addressed to the 
Prince, who was a strong free trader, is not very apparent. 
All consideration of the gain to Germany, to Europe, or to 
England, from a strong and united Germany, in intimate 
alliance with England, drops out of view, and Lord Palmer- 
ston sums up his argument by the conclusion, ‘that any 
English Ministry would be thought to have much neglected 
its duty, and to have sacrificed the commercial interests of the 
country, if it did not mako every proper effort to persuade 
the States of Northern Germany, who have not joined the 
Zollverein, to continue to refrain from doing so.’ It is as 
though he had said to the Prince, ‘ German unity is a very 
pretty dream. Accomplish it how you can, but if you want 
to do any real good, get the country persuaded to remove 
the prohibitory duties on our goods, or England will do her 
best to keep up the existing divisions.’ The question had, 
however, got beyond a point when its issues could be deter- 
mined by considerations of this kind. 
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Iu writing to Baron Stockmar on tlie 30lh September, the 
Prince had said, ‘ I have gone deeply with Charles (Prince 
Loiningeu) into German affairs, and worked out a plan for 
the regeneration of Germany, which 1 purpose laying before 
the King of Prussia.’ This appears to have alarmed the 
Baron, with whom the realisation of German unity had been 
the cherished purpose of his life, and who dreaded any false 
step that might delay its accomplishment. His student 
years had fallen within the period of Germany’s deepest 
degradation. The shamo of her defeats, the petty selfish- 
ness of the smaller principalities, the grinding domination 
of Napoleon in his expressed determination * to cut the wings 
of the Prussians so closely as to preclude tlio possibility of 
their ever again disturbing the French,’ 1 the pitiful internal 
divisions, which strengthened the invader’s hands, had made 
an indelible impression on Stockmar’s heart. Tlio time 
seemed now to be approaching when something might be 
hoped for towards the attainment of the great end in view. 
Was the Prince, a comparative stranger to Germany for 
years, and fottorod as ho was by ties of birth and of associa- 
tion, the man to discern the trenchant remedies which alone 
would meet the caso ? Had Boron SLockmur seen the 
Prince’s Memorandum, his apprehensions would have boon 
dispelled. But it is to the honour of holh, that the Baron 
on the one hand did not scruple to speak out, so frankly as 
I 10 does in tlio following letter, his disbelief iu the Prince’s 
qualifications for the task he had undertaken, and that the 
Prince on the other, as will presently be seen, accepted his 
strictures without a trace of irritation. 

In reading 11 le following letter it must be romeraborod 
that although, such has been the rapid march of events, the 
views expressed in it would now be regarded as moderate 

1 Remark of Napoleon to a Russian officer, quototl in Diane* and Letters of 
Sir George Jackson, vol. ii. p. 167. 

von. t. G 0 
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and even reactionary, in 1847 ihey would have been de- 
nounced as utter treason by most of the men in Germany in 
whom political power was vested. They are now chiefly 
interesting as having boen addressed to the Prince, and as 
illustrative of the noble frankness on which the friendship of 
Baron Stockmar and himself was based : 

* 1.3th October, 1847. 

‘Tour Royal Highness tells me you have worked out a 
plan for the regeneration of the Fatherland, which you think 
of communicating to the King of Prussia. Whilst the dis- 
position which prompts your endeavours in this direction lias 
my warmest sympathy, I must nevertheless urge upon you 
not to carry out your intention, except after the most mature 
deliberation. A prince of yonr political position ought, as 
an unvarying rule, to abstain from doing what is superfluous, 
and consequently unnecessary, because it can do no good. 
But, above all, he is hound to guard against doing anything 
which may do harm. Not having seen your Royal Highness’s 
plan, it can of course he only on general grounds that 1 am 
apprehensive that to communicate it may involve grave conse- 
quences to yourself individually, as well as to the cause itself. 
In any case it can do no harm if I lose no time in submitting 
for your consideration what strikes me on the subject. 

c The first aim of whoever wishes to come to a con clash e 
decision on any important subject should bo, to make himself 
thoroughly master of it in all its bearings. To do this 
effectively, moreover, he ought to take up a standing point, 
from which he can bring his knowledge and faculties to hear 
upon the subject with the utmost freedom. Hence in this 
particular case it is requisite (1 ) to know thoroughly what 
really are the wants of the German people, as these have 
been developed by the course of events ; and (2) the aspect, 
intellectual and sentimental, in which these wants present 
themselves to the mind of the people generally. 
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‘ Hero, then, the questiou arises, Does your Royal Higlme^s 
possess the requisite knowledge for dealing with the subject 
thoroughly and to purpose ; and also such a standing point 
as will enable you to give a practical application to your 
theoretical views ? To speak frankly, I feel hound to answer 
both these questions in the negative. You left the Father- 
land eight years since, and when you were very young. How 
could you have gained a thorough insight into things as they 
are, or into the country's present and immediately pressing 
wants? The bare possibility of such knowledge was denied 
you ; and conversations with Prince Charles (Leiningen) 
coxdd furnish you with ouly very limited, ami probably very 
one-sided results. Not that, in my doubts as to your qualifi- 
cations for this task, I am likely to overlook the facL that, with 
the great advances you have already made in the knowledge 
of the general political condition of Europe, you would he in 
a position to form a correct judgment on Gorman affairs both 
at home and abroad (for my opinion is precisely the reverse). 
All I doubt is the existence of an intimate knowledge of these 
affairs, while at the same time I dread your committing the 
mistake, which you might easily do, of applying to Germany 
the standard (a just one, in its place) with which your inti- 
mate acquaintance with Anglo-European relations lias made 
you familiar, without duo regard to the peculiar character- 
istics of the German people. With this doubt as to your 
proper qualification, on the score of intimate knowledge of 
the facts, goes the further apprehension that the standing 
point which, as a German Prince, you cannot fail to adopt in 
considering it, will present l,he subject to you in a cross light, 
and thereby lead you to distorted views and conclusions. In 
dealing with the German question, your Royal Highness 
can scarcely look at it from any other point of view than 
that of a German Prince ; and, however acute and accurate 
your observation of all details may be, still they cannot 

n a 2 
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possibly Lo seen by you but in the colours of German 
rlvnasUe interest's. And it is just ibis colouring which 
makes me believe it improbable your Royal Highness should 
rightly grasp and appreciate the actual present condition 
and wants of the G-erman people ; and still less that you arc 
able to frame any practicable scheme which will meet the 
exigencies of the case. "VVhat, therefore, I anticipate from 
your Royal Highness on this subject are views and sugges- 
tions from the standing point and in the spirit of a Gorman 
so\ ereign of great natural gifts, who has, for the last eight 
years, applied himself, with excellent results, to the study of 
politics in the High School of London. 

‘ This brings mo to a point at which I may with propriety 
adduce a maxim, and thou trace how far its inherent truth 
is in accord with what I have already said ; and whether, if 
so it he, the doubts I have expressed ar.e thereby confirmed 
or removed. The maxim is, A statesman can only do great, 
successful, and truly fertile work, by recognising clearly and 
betimes the dominant thought, to which the necessary de- 
velopment of humanity in a given people has given birth, by 
laying hold .on it with genuine plastic power, and setting 
liimsolf to give it real national life, national body, and 
national form. 

* I spare your Royal Highness a dissertation from myself 
on the dominant thoughts, wants, and wishes which are 
seething and clamouring within .our people at the present 
time. The subject is too vast either for my time or the 
limits of a letter. But I cannot omit to put before you a 
personal conviction, forced upon inc by an attentive obser- 
vation of my German brethren for the last five years ; to wit, 
that the thinking part of the people (nobility and bureau- 
cracy apart) have come to be of the opinion that the special 
and chief impediment to a genuine and necessary development 
of G-erman national life is the dynastic sentiment of our 
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Princes. However inconvenient the existence of this opinion 
may he, there it is, and it grows ; and anyone who wishei to 
help Germany must grapple with it, and strive to appease ii . 
He, therefore, who is desirous of giving honest counsel to our 
people, must turn his attention to what is Immediately 
necessary (for that is what is most vital), and endeavour, 
above all, to solve the problem— 

‘ “ In what way shall the relatious of the Herman Princes 
to their people he modified, that as much unity shall be 
attained in the spirit and the power of the whole people, as 
is required for a well-organized natioual existence, and its 
natural development and gradual advancement.” 

‘ Tho right solution of this pi old cm seems to me the Alpha 
of the statesman's alphabet of the day. Duly after this has 
been solved will it be time to consider what remedial plans 
and experiments shall he tried. To dabble with these in the 
first instance 1 can only regard as a futile attempt to treat 
(he great malady under whieh we suffer with soothing 
remedies, which only touch its surface. 

‘ That the solution is very far from easy I am quite aware ; 
still I canuol regard it as impossible. To me the main 
difficulty seems to lie in tho fact that the modification iu 
question must ho an act of self-reform, if it is to be carried 
out safely with advantage to all parties. But that ibis sell- 
reform must ho put in practice by so many vaiious races of 
princes, and in the teeth of the coercive force of the historical 
traditions and usages of three centuries, constitutes, to my 
mind, the chief diftlmdty ; and in it, more particularly, those 
doubts are founded which 1 venture to entertain with refer- 
ence to the talent; of ray honoured pupil as a reformer. 

4 None are so ignorant as our Princes of what is going on 
in U-ermany, and hence they are deficient in just insight into 
their own true iuterosts. This ignoranco makes them cling 
blindly to their class prejudices and hereditary relations, and 
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aee in what is demanded from them in the real interests of 
the country only lawless dosires on the part of the people, 
and mischief and danger to themselves. And yet I under- 
take to demonstrate to every Prince who, being of fail- 
intelligence, is also alive to the duties incumbent upon him 
as a sovereign, that this desirable measure of self-reform 
might be carried into effect under conditions which must 
redound to the welfare of all, and consequently to the advan- 
tage of both g-overnors and governed. I also venture to 
predict that the Princes will not gain the end they have in 
\ iew by a mere obstinate refusal to listen to the wants of 
the age. The regeneration of Germany may he retarded by 
the will of individuals, hut it cannot be -prevented. If it is 
not brought about peacefidly and spontaneously from above, 
through a process of self-reform, it will he effected amid 
general confusion from below upwards, through the pressure 
of urgent wants, and of the impulse given by these wants to 
public opinion. This latter coni ingency, however, implios 
a state of fermentation in the middle and lower classes. Put 
this is what no true friend to his country or mankind can 
contemplate without alarm ; for a general popular fermen- 
tation is in all cases a revolutionary process, of which this 
alone is certain, that for a time it must occasion nameless 
misery, while no one can tell whether it may not result in 
brutalizing the people ratlior than in oivilisiug them. 

4 Of those views your Royal Highness will find a closer 
demonstration in the following additional observations. 

4 When I began, five-aud-forty years ago, to devote myself 
to the acquisition of scientific knowledge, the study of 
German history had little or no interest for the majority 
of young men like myself. It had become the fashion to 
neglect, nay, to despise it as idle (leer ) ; and any one who 
went deeply into the subject did so with some personal 
object, and was, in fact, the exception to the rule. The 
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deep significance of iliis sign of that time was noted by few, 
and the consequence was that antiquated notions about the 
general state and policy of the country were apt to he adopted 
as settled truths ; although they had been divested by the 
altered circumstances of the age of any 001 e of truth they 
might once have had, and so transformed into mere prejudice 
and delusion. Chief among such opinions were tire axioms , 
that German culture was mainly due to the Fatherland being 
split up under separate riders, and that the sovereign rights 
of the German territorial Princes were private property, 
transmissible, and to be dealt with like any other property. 
That such opinions slioidd he formed in Germany, that for 
centuries they swayed the peoplo as incontrovertible truths, 
nay, that they should have become the very foundation and 
corner-stones of our political life, is easily to he explained. 
The countless governments begot countless bureaucracies 
who absorbed within themselves all that in other countries 
constitutes that independent middle class, in which we uni- 
formly iind, by the nature of things, a higher intelligence 
and sounder information than in any other. That the 
German bureaucracies had no interest in rectifying the 
opinions in question, that, on the contrary, it was for their 
advantage to propagate and confirm them, and oven to push 
them to an oxtromity, is self-evident. 

4 But out-and-out stagnation on this earth is only apparent ; 
and therefore, even amongst us time could not fail to bring 
progress and change. When the French Revolution had 
annihilated the old state of things in France, it at the 
same time paved the way for the downfall of what was 
antiquated in tho adjoining countries. The wars with 
France had made Germany its vassal, and reduced the 
number of German governments from 300 to 30. Napo- 
leon’s insane arrogance, and the shame and despair of those 
whom he had trodden under foot, ultimately brought about 
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a peace, and with it the spiritual and material transfoi mo- 
tion of Germany, Animated as they were by one conviction, 
the German populations had, by united strength and purpo-e, 
contributed to the accomplishment of a great hisioricnl acl 5 
and their consciousness of this fact had become the germ of a 
new national life. The people had come to know that hitherto 
they had had no Fatherland, and from that hour they 
cherished the resolv e to have one.- To this end their obser- 
vation, their desire, their activity, were directed. At the 
same time, German ability and industry turned the peace to 
account in its own way, and created tlio primary elements of 
a middle class ; and this is growing daily, and iB continually 
opening out and onwards its own peculiar path, 

‘ It is not merely men of culture and brains, but all who are 
animated by a warm feeling for the Fatherland, who now cul- 
tivate that field of German hittory which had so long lain 
waste. And wliat were they likely, what were they sure <0 
find there ? A ghastly popular decay, spiritual and material, 
which had been going on for more than two centuries ; and 
this unmistakably due simply to the splitting- up of the 
country under so many teriitorial goverimieni s. They read, in 
characters not to he mistaken, how out of this severance had 
grown the extreme weakness of the country as a whole, aud 
with it a prevailing servility of spirit ; while these, ugain, 
had engendered a slavish subjection to foreign rule : the 
whole resulting in well-deserved and ignominious wretched- 
ness. They also read how the territorial sovereignty of our 
Princes, which had grown to be quite unlimited, bad its 
origin, not in loyal adherence to, but in positive infractions 
of the original constitutions ; aud the conviction inevitably 
followed that the rights of sovereignty which are nowadays 
claimed and exercised by our riders, when seen in the light 
of history and of law, have no higher sanction than use and 
wont following on what at first was arbitrary usurpation. 
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‘ Do not wonder, therefore, my dear Prince, if knowledge 
of this kind, wrested from experience ancl history, lies 
wrought a mighty change in the views and opinions, the 
mind and feelings of our people, and produced a general 
distrust in, and dissatisfaction with, what is, or is likely to 
he, regarded in the Fatherland as a dynastic disposition or 
tendency. It is not to he denied that public opinion among 
tlie middle classes in Germany is now anti-dynastic, and it is 
the existence of this opinion which creates the wants, and 
suggests the warning, which I have made hold to express. 
For, in my opinion, no plans of regeneration, however well- 
meant, can lead to good, unless they ho substantially in 
harmony with the spirit and tendency of the age. Without 
this your cle\ erest plans would not only he as eliaff, hut they 
would place yourself in a most undesirable personal conflict 
with public opinion, which might he fraught with mischief 
to you everywhere, and nowhere, perhaps, more than in 
England.’ 

The heart of the good Baron must have been touched by 
the spirit in which the reply to this loiter showed that the 
observations personal to the Prince himself had been taken : — 

‘I have duly received your two letters of the lath and 
20th October, and I thank you for them with all my heart. 
As to the former and the views expressed in it on the subject 
of iny German project, I quite understand that my announce- 
ment of a plan of regeneration has alarmed you, and I must 
acknowledge tho weight of the reasons which you adduce as 
to my qualifications for culling such a plan into existence^ 
only I think yon have been misled by the expression “ Re- 
generation Plan.” 

‘ The papers sent to the King consisted of a letter of mine 
to Bunsen, in which I sent my paper to him to look through 
as a German and a faithful servant of his Sovereign, — a 
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letter from Charles to me, depicting to mo the extremely 
precarious state in •which he finds Germany at the present 
juncture — a long Memorandum of Charles’s, in which he looks 
at the position of affairs altogether from the popular as 
opposed to the dynastic point of view, predicts tire downfall 
of dynasticism, and indicates the steps in advance which arc 
desired by Liberal institutions in Germany, and the danger 
should Prussia not go frankly forward with its reforms. On 
these follows my Memorandum, in which I recognise the 
truth of what Charles says, hub confine myself strictly to the 
practical question, “How is the Diet, which at present is a 
mere sham, to he raised into something true and efficient ? ” 
This suggests its being quickened into life l>y means of a 
Prussia emancipated from the deadening influence of 
Austria. My aim was, in the first place, to bring indirectly 
under tlie notice of the King of Prussia a plain unvarnished 
picture of the state of Germany by a German Prince, who 
lias taken a personal part in German politics, aud is in a 
position to understand them, aucl then, by suggesting a 
practical solution, to elicit propositions for dealing with the 
question in a practical way. 

* In accordance with this view I sent your objections to 
Bunsen immediately I received them, and begged him to 
keep hack his courier until I should ha\ 0 an opportunity of 
discussing the subject with you here ; but it was too late ; the 
courier had started that morning. I enclose copy of Bun- 
sen’s letter. 

‘Wiuilsor Cnstlo, 29tli Octolior, 18i7,’ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

If the stale of affairs in the early part of 1847 was gloomy, 
still more gloomy was the aspect which they presented as 
the year advanced. So great had become the monetary 
confusion, owing to a concurrence of circumstances, each 
serious in themselves, hut most disastrous in their combina- 
tion, that the trade and enterprise of the country was for a 
time paralysed. Eacli day brought tidings of gigantic 
failures. In Lancashire alone, between July and October, 
those wore stated by Lord Stanley to have amounted to close 
on Hi, 000,000/.' Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and the 
other great towns, had the same tale to tell. The wild 
speculation in railway shares of the preceding years had 
absorbed much of the capital which, in other circiunstances, 
would have been available for the general industry of the 
country. Great bodies of shareholders had no alternative bnt 
to sell out ; and yot to do so, except at a ruinous loss, had 
bocomo impossible. The immense fall in the price of corn, 
consequent on the lino harvest, brought ruin upon many of 
Die largest houses. Consols fell from 93 to 79^, and every 
species of property suffered a corresponding decline. Several 
considerable banks stopped payment. The pressure on all 
sides had become intolerable, and tire panic reached a 
crisis when it was found that, on the 21st October, the 
reserve in the Bank of England had sunk to 1,600,025?., a 
sum not equal to the amount of balances belonging to other 

1 Parliamentary Dobate, 2nd December, 1817. Hansard, rol. xar, 495. 
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bunks, which were then held by it on deposit. Credit was 
suspended, and the whole trade of the country seemed upon 
the verge of being biought (o a •■taudstill. 

In this emergency, yielding to the pressure biought upon 
them by the great London banking houses, the Government, 
on the 25th October, on the giouud ‘ that the time bad 
arrived when they ought lo attempt, by some cxtraordimuy 
and temporary measure, to restore confidence to the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing community, ’ authorised the Lank 
to issue notes he) ond the limits prescribed hy the Lank 
Chnrtei Act of 1844. In enlaiging their discounts, however, 
the Lank were to elmige 8/. per cent, interest. The measure 
had the desired effect. Confidence was restored ; gold began 
to pour in; lneicliaiits no longer found difficulty in getting 
tbeir paper di- counted. i~'o completely successful was the 
step somewhat tardily takcu by the Government, that fhe 
Lank of England bad no occasion to act upon tbeir recom- 
mendation; and, by the end of January 1848, the rate of 
interest had fallen fiom 8 to 4 per cent. 

In some parts of Ireland crime hud iucieasod to an 
appalling extent. Bitterly were the Government now com- 
pelled to expiate their vote on the Coercion Bill, hy which 
the Peel Ministry had been overthrown. Without the power 
which they had tliemselv es helped to withhold, they found 
themselves unable to grapple with the outrages upon life 
and property, which had made the state of the country in 
many places worse, to use the language of Lord Stimlry 
{Speech on the Address, 29th November), 5 than that of civil 
war. One hy one the best members of society fall victim.-, of 
assassination; and it is now an admitted fact, that it is 
safer in that island to violate than to obey the law.’ Ade- 
quate powers to cope with this state of tilings could no longer 
he delayed. 

The new Parliament mot on 23rd November; and on the 
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29th Sir George Grey, the Homo Secretary, intioduccd a 
Coercion Bill, with a statement which left no clonht, as to 
the necessity for some stern moans of repression. Assassina- 
tion (‘ assassination in the open day, encouraged by the cntiic 
impunity with which it was perpetrated’), incendiarism, 
robberies of arms, were the crimes to be struck at. I 11 the 
month of October the total number of these had boon 19o. 
1 39 had occurred in the counties of Clare, Limerick, and Tip- 
perary ; but King’s County, Roscommon, and Fermanagh, 
shared in the opprobrium. It was impossible to resist the 
effect pjoclucod by the catalogue of crimes by which Sir 
George Grey enforced his argument. There were nof, of 
course, wanting members to denounce coercion in every 
shape, and to remind the Ministry that, if they were right in 
the policy which they now urged upon the House, they owed 
some reparation to Sir Robert Peel. But again did that 
true statesman come to their rescue. For him the day of 
party conflict or party triumph had gone by ; and he carried 
the warm sympathy of the House with him when he declared 
that ‘ now the best reparation that could he made to the 
last, was to assist the present Government in passing - into a 
law the measure they had brought forward.’ By the 10th 
of December the Bill passed through tho House of Commons, 
supported by overwhelming majorities at every stage; and 
it was carried through tlic House of Lords without a divi- 
sion. 

Ou the 20th of December Parliament was adjourned to the 
3rd of February, 1848. In the meantime events had been 
moving rapidly on the Continent. 

In Switzerland tho dispute between the sevon Catholic 
cantons of the Sonderbimd and the other fifteen cantons had 
resulted in an appeal to arms. Fribourg had capitulated to 
the forces of the Diet under General Dufour, upon the 1 3th 
November. On the 22nd his army appeared before Lucerne, 
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the capital of the Sonderbund, and, after a gallant but futile 
resistance, the forces of the Sonderhund wore dispersed, and 
the city surrendered at discretion. The remaining cantons 
of the Separatist League soon afterwards sent in their sub- 
mission. By this time the Cabinets of England, France, 
“Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had agreed to tender their 
joint offices as mediators to prevent the effusion of blood. 
But the movements of diplomatists, each jealous of the other, 
had been too tardy. Lucerne had been taken, and the con- 
test was at an end on the 24th of November, two days before 
the adhesion of Lord Palmerston was given to the collective 
note of the Continental Powers. When, therefore, this note 
was presented to the Diet on the 4tli December, one of the 
parties to the dispute had been crushed, and the offer of 
mediation was declined. The great end had, however, been 
gained of a settlement of the internal divisions of tho can- 
tons without the armed intervention of Austria, which would 
in all likelihood have precipitated a European war. 

In Italy, Austria had by this time full occupation for the 
thoughts of her statesmen. The liberal movement there, 
commencing in local reforms, was rapidly assuming a cha- 
racter of menace to the very existence of Austria in Italy. 
The control of the movement was steadily passing out of the 
hands of the Pope, and the other princes of the country, 
who had followed his example in liberalising their institu- 
tions. The mission of Lord Minto, the great object of which 
had been to assist in securing ‘ the independence of each 
state within the proper limits, and the perfect liberty of 
each sovereign to undertake any reform he pleased,’ had a 
much wider construction put upon it by the heated imagi- 
nations of a people new to liberty. Wherever he went he 
was regarded as an emissary sent by the British Government 
to proclaim its sympathy with the movement for a united 
and independent Ttaly. Every opportunity was taken to 
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foment this idea by the revolutionists of all countries, with 
whom the Italian peninsula was swarming ; and, by inflaming 
at the same time the animosity against the Austrians to the 
uttermost, to force on an open conflict with that power. 

In Franco the political atmosphere was charged with 
electricity. The murder of the Duchess of Praslin by her 
husband had given fresh point to the denunciations of vice 
in high places, which in periods of popular discontent are 
never wanting. Great suffering existed among the working 
classes, and socialist doctrines had become widely spread. 
Disaffection towards the Government pervaded nearly every 
class. In the law courts frequent revelations had been made 
of gross conniption in men high in office and in rank, of 
contracts procured by bribery, connivance at spoliation of the 
public stores, the shameless sale of honours. The public 
finances were in disorder ; the annual deficit, with which tlio 
country had been too long familiar, was greater than ever. 
The Government majority at the recent elections was be- 
lieved to have been secured by an expenditure unusually 
profligate. The Government, and not tho nation, it was 
everywhere said, were represented in the Chambers ; 2 and the 
whole forces, both of tho Opposition and of tho revolutionary 
party, were combined to raise throughout the country a cry 
for reform. Alienated from England, the Government had 
been casting about, without success, to secure alliances else- 
where. In Spain, in Portugal, their policy had been a 
failure ; in Italy they were distrusted by the party of pro- 
gress, at tho same time that they were regarded with jealousy, 
not merely by Austria, but also by tho Papal Government. 

With so much on tho poiifical chart to bewilder and 
alarm, who might undertake to cast the horoscope of Europe ? 
The Prince longed to have near him the experience and 

a A. significant placard appeared this summer on tho -walls in Paris. 'J. 
neltnyer, deux CJiambrea el urns Cour,‘ 
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sagacily which had often stood him in such good stead ; and 
on the 30th of September he wrote to Baron Stockmar, urging 
him again to take up his stay at the English Court. 4 So 
far,’ he says, ‘ are you personally concerned in what concerns 
us, that I will begin with myself, and tell you how much I 
long to have you here, and to go up with you into the 
political observatory, which at this moment offors to view the 
most important and noteworthy phenomena in the heavon 
of the political world — rightly to note and construe which, 
is of the greatest moment for me.’ 

In another letter to the Baron, about the same time, the 
Prince expresses the apprehensions as Lo the state of affairs 
in Franco which were general in men’s minds towards the 
close of 1847 : — 

4 In foreign politics the state of France is tho most critical. 
The proceedings in tho law Courts have laid bare a state of 
internal corruption that is frightful, and the effect of these 
revelations on the mass of the pooplo will ho immense. 
Communism is in the ascendant, and a Parliamentary reform 
will probably be carried through boforo long ; if it be possible 
for the French to do anything without tumult and insurrec- 
tion. . . . Happy lie who at the close of his days can say to 
himself, that the divino laws of Morality and Reason were the 
guiding principles of his actions ! However scanty the fruits 
they may have home, those fruits cannot be other than good.’ 

At Osborne, where tho Court resided during the short 
autumn Session of Parliament, the Prince found a pleasant 
distraction from the many topics of a disquieting kiud, by 
which his thoughts wore now so closely occupied. The work 
of laying out the grounds was resumed under his personal 
superintendence ; and, with the artist’s imaginative skill, he 
was making those changes in the terraces and slopps, and 
planting that rich variety of well-selected trees, which in 
future years were to present n picture of rare beauty to the 
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eye. The approach of Christmas brought back the Court to 
Windsor. In the mention of that to him always sacred time, 
the Prince’s wonted cheerfulness breaks out in liis letters. 
Welcome, indeed, was a season which brought so many 
tokens of affection from those whom he held in deepest re- 
gard, — so much gratefulness of heart for the happiness which 
burionnded him in his home. With his children strong and 
full of glee around him, his thoughts glance back to his 
own boyhood, which he sees reflected in their happy faces and 
their merry quips. Thus he writes to the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburg : — 

‘ These pleasant festivities always bring me doubly into 
contact iu spirit with your loved ones in the Home-land, 
where you were ever so dear to me. I must now seek in the 
children a reflex of what Ernest and I were in the old time, 
of what we felt and had experience of ( darbten ) ; and their 
delight in the Christmas-trees is not less than ours used to 
be. You really should, some day, take courage to trust 
yourself to the unstable element of the sea, were it only to 
have a peep at our little folks. When we are in the Isle 
of Wight, where we are not surrounded by a Court and its 
formalities, our life is so quiet and simple, that it would 
not fatigue you. 

‘ Windsor Oastlo, 28lh December, 1847.’ 

The state of affairs in Germany, which rendered Baron 
Stockmar’s presence there of importance, as well as his feeble 
health, prevented him from complying with the Prince’s 
wish that he should spend this winter in England. Frequent 
communications passed between them. Owing probably to 
their very confidential character, several of the Prince’s 
letters appear to have been destroyed. Among them are 
those to which the two following letters by Baron Stockmar 
are in answer. These arc, however, so admirable in them- 
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selves, and reflect so much light on the Prince’s character, 
that the absence of the letters which gave occasion to them 
is the less to be regretted. The first, which is without 
date, appears to have been mitten about the middle of 
December : — 

‘Your Royal Highness’s gracious despatch of the 15th inst. 
has just reached me. It seems to me composed in that kind 
of serious mood, into which we are naturally led by the con- 
templation and experience of the imperfection of men and 
things. And yet it is only by grappling with or undergoing 
actual experiences of a grave kind that the powers of the 
soul are developed and strengthened. For it is through them 
we learn the art of bearing what is, in the course of nature, 
inevitable, with calm submission : an art hard to learn, but, 
at the same time, the most useful of all human arts, because, 
Reason being- its guiding principle, our life, as residting from 
it, is consequently in accordance with Reason. Practise 
yourself, then, my beloved Prince, sine vra aut studio, in 
the contemplation of human weaknesses, in the art of bearing 
them with humane gentleness, without allowing them to 
exert an injurious influence upon your own ways of thinking 
and acting. 

‘ Very, very justly have you felt and said to me, that even 
although you were, contrary to your own judgment and con- 
viction, to adopt the views of others for your practical 
guidance, such is the force of the laws by which absolute 
truth is directed, that you could not do so without mischief 
both to the special matter dealt with, and to your own nature. 
And so, iu fact, it would be ; a surrender of your own convic- 
tions to the dictation of others would do good to no one, hut 
rather operate as a new element injurious to the business in 
hand, to others, and to yourself. 

‘ I was interrupted, and in the interval I have become still 
more fully alive to the sip-nificance of the contents of the 
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letter which your Eoyal Highness has received from B. All 
that can he said as to a third person inevitably seeing things 
in a different light, has been said, as I have often remarked 
to you, in Lafontaine’s Mourhe (lu Cache . 3 It is not merely 
that La Mouche , or the vain self-conceited man, has, as he 
represents, done, and is alone able to ‘ do everything himself,’ 
but, for this very reason, other people are incapable, and what 
they have done has been done wrong. Do not allow your- 
self to be shaken from your convictions, but remain constant 
to yourself, and then everything that depends on you will 
go well, or at least will bo carried through svith honour.’ 

In the following letter, written a few days later, Baron 
Stockmar recurs to the same subject : — 

‘ Weary as I am in body, and indeed in mind, lame too in 
my hand, I have beeu so pleasantly excited by the receipt of 
your Royal Highness’s letter, that I grapple resolutely with 
what is always au uphill task to me, that of writing. In the 
front rank let me put the urgent eutreaty of an old and tried 
friend : “ Do not be shaken from your convictions 1” As God 
is my help, you are ou ihe right path I Keep on it evermore, 
and advance upon it with no misgiving or doubt, but with 
courage and assurance, to the end of your days. On this 
path shall my prayer go with you, so long as I have power 
to pray; and I will pray in the spirit of your own noble 
words, that lie may lend you strength to abide truly and 
conscientiously in the seniice of truth and reason even unto 
death.* And so truly as this world is guided by an eternal 
and moral law, so truly will you hold your place with 

a Soo the fable of Le Cocke et la Mouohe, the 9th of the 7th book of Lafon- 
taine’s Fablos, which has given rise to die proverbial expression used in the 
text. 

* The allusion horo is to the following passage in a letter from the Prince of 
12th December, 1847, where, in voforonco to his having boon misunderstood by 
a relation, he says: ‘I must console myself by the consciousness which has 
always sustained you under bimilar circumstances, that from my heart I mean 

TT TT 2 
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honour mi the sight of mm, and in yourself uphold the 
high eat, the noblest of all mortal 'possessions, the consci- 
ousness of having recognised betimes, and conscientiously 
fulfilled, your duty towards your Creator and Iiis 
creaiures. 

‘ That between my good Prince and myself there is a great 
similarity in our modes hoth of thought and feeling seems to 
me to he shown by what you tell me of the impressions 

produced on yoi 1 by what has taken place in B , L , 

W , and Coburg. And otherwise it can/not he ! Ho who 

resolves to act in accordance ■with reason and truth, however 
pure his intentions, may be sure he will he misunderstood and 
maligned. Nevertheless a man, conscious of the purity of 
his purpose, should lose neither confidence in his own worth, 
nor in what springs naturally from it. The stupidity and 
ingratitude of those to whom your Itoyal Highness has given 
proofs of a true and friendly disposition, cannot convert what 
that disposition has made you do into something opposite, and 
they will continue to operate as services of true friendship, 
long after the mists have been dispersed in which stupidity 
and ingratitude have endeavoured to obscure thorn. Hold 
fast, then, despite all bitter experiences, by tbe motto which 
I suggested to your Eoyal Highness not many years ago, 
“ Great thoughts and a pure heart ! ” 

6 Of the state of things in England, which to me at a 
distance woar a very unpleasant aspect, I would fain learn 
more and in a more authentic shape, than is possible for me 
here. In ecclesiastical matters fanaticism and hypocrisy 
have reached a pitch which make reaction and conflict in- 
evitable. I fear this conflict will be both obstinate and 
protracted. Its beginning seems to me close at hand, but 

■well to thorn all — that I have novor done them aught but good, and take niy 
stand on truth and reason, tbo worship of which becomes daily more and more 
a matter of conscience with mo, 
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how and when it will teiminaic I will not venture to predict. 
People and Parliament will take part in the warfkie which 
lias hitherto heen carried on between the hierarchy and 
religious parties. Probably in course of timo the masses 
will be brought by agitation to bear upon this question, as 
through Gobdcn’s influence they have done upon that of the 
('urn Laws. Then, and not till then, will Pailiameut take 
courage owt of fe ur, that is, the timorous hypocrites will be 
afraid of continuing to uphold orthodox folly against the 
rights of Reason and Conscience. 

■ 28tli December, 1817.’ 

The concluding paragraph of this letter, the prophetic 
sagacity of which we are now in a position to appreciate, lias- 
reference to the warm theological discussions then raging, 
which had their origin in the nomination of Dr. Lee and 
Dr. Hampden to the respective sees of Manchester and Here- 
ford. To both appointments vehement opposition was made. 
Exemption was taken to Dr. Lee on the ground of alleged 
personal misconduct — a charge which rested on the slanderous 
assertion of a Hirmingliam surgeon, who was subsequently 
tried lor the libel aud convicted. Dr. Hampden, on the other 
hand, had made himself obnoxious to a section of the Clergy 
by the publication of opinions which they regarded as here- 
tical. On his appointment, eleven years bofore, by Lord 
Melbourne, to the office of Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, his hook had been censured by a formal vote of the 
majority of the Convocation of the University there. ITis 
nomination to the Bishopric of Hereford was the signal for 
a storm of theological controversy. An urgent protest against 
the appointment was forwarded to Lord John Russell by a 
large body of the Clergy, with the Bishops of London ar.d 
Winchester at their head. It was met by an answor couched 
in terms of chi ranter ’".tic firmness: — 
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‘ I observe that your Lordships do not state any want of con- 
fidence on yonr part in the soundness of Dr. Hampden’s doctrine. 
Your Lordships refer me to a decree of tho University of Oxford 
passed eleven years ago, and founded upon lectures delivered 
fifteen years ago.’ After alluding to the facts, that Dr. Hamp- 
den had since the date of that decree acted as the Regius Professor 
of Divinity — that his certificates had been accepted in tho case 
of candidates for ordination by the University and by many 
Bishops — that his sermons had been spoken of with approbation 
by distinguished prelates, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had intimatod no disapproval of tho proposed appointment, Lord 
John conclndes : — 4 In theso circumstances it appears to me that, 
should I withdraw my recommendation of Dr. Hampden, which 
has been sanctioned by the Qneen, I should virtually assent to a 
doctrine, that a decree of the University of Oxford is a perpetual 
bar of exclusion against a clergyman of eminent and irreproach- 
able life, and that, in fact, tho supremacy which is now by law 
vested in tbo Crown is to bo transferred to a majority of tho 
members of one of tbo Universities, nor should it he forgotten, that 
mu,ny of the most prominent of that majority have since joined the 
communion of tho Church of Home.' 

Undaunted by this reply, Dr. Merewetlier, the Dean of 
Hereford, wrote, on the 22nd of December, to Lord John 
Russell, that, if the appointment wore persevered with, he 
should brave the consequences of a jjrcumuniro, which by law 
attached to his resistance, and vote in the Chapter against 
the election of Dr. Hampden to the Bishopric. 4 1 have had 
the honour to receive your lotter of the '22nd inst.,’ was 
Lord John Russell’s significant roply, 4 in which you intimate 
your intention of violating the law. I have tho honour to 
he,’ &c. The Dean persevered, hut, being supported by only 
one other member of the Chapter, the election was completed, 
and he escaped the pains and penalties which he would 
otherwise have incurred. Further resistance was made by 
Dr. Hampden’s opponents, and it only ceased after an un- 
successful appeal to tho Court of Queen’s Bend). 
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A passage in a letter of the Chevalier Bunsen’s from 
Woburn Abbey, on the 3Lst of December, 1847, shows the 
warmth of the interest then prevalent in what was known as 
the Hampden Controversy : — 

‘Yesterday was a day of satis fiction for the house of Bub sell, 
the nows having airjvcd of Dr. Hampden’s election. Lord John 
had been much vexed in the latter days by the unreasonableness 
of the people ho had to deal wiLh — but yesterday at threo o’clock, 
when we were collected hi expectation and talking against time, 
in came Little Johnny (now Yiseonnt Amberloy) escorted hy liis 
annt-liko sistor, and stationed himself at tho entrance of the 
library, distinctly proclaiming, liko a herald, “ Dr. Hampden — a 
Bishop.” We ehoored him, and some one asked him, whether he 
liked Dr. H. — “ I don’t mind,” was his answer, “ for 1 don’t know 
him ! ” Ills father camo in afterwards, radiant with satisfaction. 
After dinner I suggested as a toast, “ The Cliaptor of Hereford,” 
adding nut to vuce to Lord John, “ and he who has managed them.” 
Milnes and Strafford gave “Tho Doan” in opposition, and wo 
were just divided, liko the Chapter, two against fifteen.’ — Bun- 
son’s Life, ii. 155. 

Returning to our extracts from tho Prince’s correspondence 
with Baron Stockmar, — on tho 10th January, 1848, tlie 
Baron writes : — 

1 1 have to thank your Royal Highness for two letters. 
All good wishes for the new year I renew with a true and 
glowing heart. Your Royal Highness writes, “ the childreu 
have formed the most excellent resolutions, and, I may say, 
we no less.” In joyful emotion, and with confidence that it 
will be heard, J add to thorn ray “ Amen I ” Thera is great 
force in a man’s firm will, and its true source is an earnest 
disposition. 

1 The day before yesterday I finished a book, the perusal 
of which has given me real satisfaction and strength, as I 
found in it most of my own views of life, which had long 
since been arrived at by myself (and by a wholly differ- 
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ent road), confirmed by a man of acknowledged powers of 
thought and judgment. It is called “ Letters of W. von 
Humboldt to a Female Friend.” Ho says, “ Frivolity, how- 
ever, undermines all morality, and suffers no deep thought, 
and no pure and deep feeling to germinate. It may, no 
douht, be combined with an amiable and gentle disposition, 
but in such a soul so constituted nothing can emanate from 
principle, and self-conquest and self-sacrifice are out of the 
question.” I should be greatly pleased if your Royal High- 
ness would read this hook soon ; and, as a further recom- 
mendation, being written specially for ladies, it is admirably 
fitted for the Queen’s reading. 

‘ We have for some days had very boisterous weather, with 
cutting east-winds. For two months I have scarcely left 
my room, and I still suffer from sore throat, which makes 
me dread an attack of the very serious complaint which I 
have so often had in Coburg. 

‘ 10th January, 1818.’ 

The Prince to Baron, Stochmar. 

1 My uncle is right in his regret that Radical tendencies 
and modern reforms bring all things to one lovel {Allee 
nivelliren), destroy much national and local individuality, 
mould everything upon one last (a lies uber einen Leist 
echlagen), and thereby prepare the way for French absorp- 
tion, against which a national character is the strongest safe- 
guard. But he forgets that epochs have a physiognomy, as 
well as countries and peoples, and that the transition from 
one epoch to another, though it may destroy what wo formerly 
regarded as individual and essential, does not at the same 
time necessarily destroy nationality. It is so oven with the 
matter of dress. The alteration of the Coburg peasant’s dress 
(the men’s, for example) will seem, as far as feelings go, to 
be a decline of individuality, but what gave that costume 
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individuality was only the fact, that it dates from the last 
century : then, however, it was universal) and simply a copy 
of the dress of the upper classes, and this dress of the 
upper classes is wliat the peasantry ol the present day are 
bent on assuming at once. 

‘ Combe has written another excellent pamphlet on Educa- 
tion, proceeding from the stand-point, “Does God goAmn 
the world ? If He does, does He govern it according to fixed 
laws? If so, are these laws discernible by man? If they 
are, is it not the duty of man to abstract them, and make 
them the rule of his conduct ? If so, is not this the real 
mission of science and education ? ” Thip, too, people say, is 
“ infidel ” to the lat.1 degree, because he reasserts that dogmas 
are of no use in forwarding, nay, that they actually stand in 
the way and retard the attainment of God’s purpose, to let 
man grow up in haimony with HiB will and with Nature. 

‘The Hampden controversy is not yet at an end. One 
article upon it cites a passage from Dr. Johnson, which will 
delight you, if you do not already know it : “ A dogmatist is 
not far from a bigot, and runs great danger to become a 
bloody persecutor.” How very true I 
‘Windsor CiibUe, Slat January, 1848.’ 

Baron Stochmar to the Prince. 

‘Your Eoyal Highness, in your political argument, uses 
the phrase “ Conservative ” several times. Conservative, in a 
strict sense, is Nature and Natm-o only, which maintains, 
uninterruptedly and in continuous action, a portion of the 
old , rejects a portion of what has grown too old, and in 
its stead creates cmd establishes a portion that is new, 
If our statesmen would in their own department imitate this 
process of Nature as closely as possible, then I would not 
dispute their right to call themselves Conservative. These 
gontlemen must, however, at the same time not overlook the 
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fact, that to the art of preserving a productive faculty is 
essential, -wanting which there can he hut the semblance of 
preservation. As, however, the so-called Conservative policy 
of our day has either no productive faculty at all, or, if it 
has, practises and applies it either not at all, or only to the 
very smallest extent, I am inclined to feel very great distrust 
both of the phrase and its professors. 

6 The standing-point taken by Combo in his pamphlet 
seems to mo the only right one. To subvert the power of 
dogma, as it now exists in England, and to adapt it to the 
wants and spirit of the age, will require groat coinage and 
perse\ erance, combined with great gifts. And yet England 
will have to take her share, along with tlio rest of Europe, 
in resolving this problem of the age. 

‘ Be so kind as to furnish me with some authentic intelli- 
gence as to the present state of affairs in Sicily and Naples. 
One must own the way things have been going of late in the 
world threatens to make old Metternicli’s last days anxious 
and unpleasant. It is a lesson, that the happiest of men, 
for such Mettemich has hitherto been in a singular degree, 
should hold himself ready to he put to the test of reverses, 
so long as the final limit of his days has not been reached. 

■ 7th February, 18-18.' 

Well, indeed, might Baron Stookmar apply to Prince 
Motlernich the adage, ‘ Call no man happy till his death ! ’ 
The downfall had commenced of the fabric of Austrian 
domination, which his life had been devoted to uphold. 
Throughout the whole north of Italy the cry for independence 
had been raised; and now from the Government of Sicily 
and Naples — the most despotic in Europe — was to come an 
impulse that was destined to quicken the flame of liberal 
aspirations into a fiercer heat. 

Scared by the spirit of innovation which pervaded the 
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northern part of the Italian peninsula, the King of the Two 
Sicilies had set his face against the loud demand for reforms, 
which the tidings of what had taken place in the north had 
awakened throughout his dominions. On the 12th of January, 
1848, political disturbances broke out in Palermo. The Jloyal 
troops within the town made scarcely a show of resist- 
ance, and an expedition of 6,000 men was sent from Naples 
to reinforce tlio local garrison. Meanwhile, the island bioke 
into open revolt, and the cry became general for ‘The 
Constitution of 1812,’ which had been given to the Sicilians 
by Lord William Bentinck, and for the immediate convoca- 
tion of the Sicilian Parliament at Palermo. 

When the tidings reached the King of the failure of his 
expedition, I10 despatched to the island certain decrees of a 
liberal character, one of them, appointing Count d’Aquila, 
his brother, Lieutenant-General of Sicily, with a special 
Administrative Council. But these concessions came too 
late. The Constitution of 1812 and a Parliament in Palermo 
would alono satisfy his Sicilian subjects. By this time 
the King had become seriously alarmed, the more so tiiat 
in Naples the popular feeling in favour of the insurgents 
had been unmistakably shown. Ilis Ministry was dismissed, 
and a new Ministry appointed, composed of men well known 
for their liberal opinions. This was followed by a decree on 
the 28th of January, by which ho promised to grant a Con- 
stitution to his subjects. O11 the 1st of February this Con- 
stitution was made public, and a general amnesty declared for 
political offenders. 

Naples was in transports. But the Sicilians were not so 
easily appeased. Tho new Constitution by no means came 
up to the standard of that of 1812, and they determined to 
continue, the struggle. The services of Lord Minto, as a 
mediator between their Sovereign and themselves, were sub- 
sequently called into play, hut without effect. 
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The tidings of the concessions made by the King of Naples 
were received with enthusiasm by the central and northern 
States of Italy, and gave fresh force to the demands for 
liberal institutions. Fresh measures of administrative re- 
form were adopted by the Pope; while Tuscany and Sardinia 
followed the example of the King of the Two Sicilies by 
forthwith granting new and very liberal Constitutions. 

Such was the position of affairs in Italy when the Prince 
returned the following answers io Baron Stockmur’s inquiry : — 

‘ Political matters arc hi a strange state. The perverse 
obstinacy ( Halsstarrigkeit ) of the King of Naples has brought 
on a crisis which will drive all his ’ colleagues in Italy to go 
much farther with their reiorms than a short time ago 
would have been necessary, or may now perhaps he expe- 
dient. Ah, if other mono rolls would take a lesson by this ! 
But tliey think enough has been done, when they have 
ascribed insurrection to “ English agency.” 

1 Hui’kingli tin Palace, 13 th February, 1848 .’ 

. Now to your question about Italy. Italy, like every 
other part of Europe, is bent on progress (will vonmois), on 
being politically active and national. The Pope is the 
comh erpart of the King of Prussia, great impulsiveness, hall- 
digested political ideas, little acuteness of intellect, with a 
great deal of cultivated intelligence (Oeist), and accessibility 
to outward influences. The rock on which both split is the 
belief that they can set their subjects in motion, and keep 
the direction and spread of the movement entirely in their 
own hands, nay, that they alone possess the right to control 
the movement, because it emanates from them. Lord 
Minto is charged with the task of confirming the Pope and 
the other Italian Princes in the resolution themselves to 
undertake the most necessary reforms, and not to he afraid 
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of their subjocts, to preach to the people confidence in tlie 
government and the intentions of their rulers, and to assure 
both of the moral protection of England against foreign 
disturbance in the necessary but ticklish process of regene- 
ration, 

‘ This had been completely successful in getting over the 
awkward affair of Ferrara ; * but the hostile demeanour of the 
King of Naples has led to an outbreak in Sicily, and after- 
wards in Naples, and now the stream has burst its bounds, 
and the torrent threatens to sweep away the other Italian 
governments. A new dam will have to be built much 
farther back to keep the masses in check, and, feeling this, 
people are already passing from liberal reforms direct to 
Constitutions, and I believe the leap is now indispensable, 
however detrimental it may be to an organic development. 

‘ I may not conceal from you the fact that Paris at this 
moment is causing us extreme anxiety. 6 Louis Philippe and 
Guizot show great political boldness, but they have taken 
their stand entirely upon the old Bourbon terrain. The 
beginning of the change, and it may be the determining 
momentum, I still hold to have been (bleibt wieder) the 
Spanish marriage. 

‘Buckingham Palace, 10th February, 1818.' 


6 Tho occupation by Austrian troops, in August 1817, of the (own of Ferrara. 
By the Treaty of Vienna Austria was authorised to maintain a garrison in Ferrara. 
This had always been construed as confined to tho citadel. But when Austria, 
alarmed by tho spread of liberal opinions within the Papal Stalos, resolved to 
put pressure upon Pio Bono, it extended ib> military occupation lo the town of 
Ferrara, and oven threatened lo place an Austrian guard at the ontraneo of Ihe 
Legate’s palaco Ihero. Besides protesting against this invusion of his terri- 
tories, tho Popo wroto to tho King of Sardinia, as tho only other independent 
Italian sovereign, to request that a Sardinian man-of-war should be sont to 
Civiti Voeclua, ns it was the purpose of His Holiness to take refuge in Sardinia, 
if his territory wore invaded, — arequosl to which a favourable answor was forth- 
with returned. 

8 The question of the Reform Banquets had by this time passed into a most 
critical phase. 
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The apprehensions as to what might be impending in 
Paris, expressed at the close of this letter, were soon to be 
fulfilled. By the 26th of the month the Orleans dynasty 
had been overthrown, a Republic had been proclaimed, and 
King Louis Philippe, his Queen, and family, were hurrying 
by different routes to England; broken in fortunes, and 
haunted by the terrible sights and sounds of revolutionary 
fury. Simultaneously with these tidings, nows had readied 
the Prince of the unexpected death of the Dowager Duchess 
of Gotha, to his affection for whom frequent reference has 
already been made. * Tt is impossible to have known her,’ 
says the Princess of Hohcnlohe, in writing of her death 
to the Queen, e and not to have loved and venerated her ; 
hut I also know what she was to dearest Albert, and how he 
will lament her loss.’ So, too, his old friend at Coburg’s 
first thought, when he hears of her death, is of what the 
Prince will suffer : — 

‘Yesterday,’ he writes, ‘I had tho pleasure of receiving 
letters from your Royal Highness, and to-day the sad tidings 
have reached me of the death of dear good grandmama. I 
think I told you, soon after my last visit to Gotha, that I had 
found hex much altered both in mind and body. Although I 
was therefore prepared not to see the excellent lady again, 
still I have been most painfully and doeply moved by the 
fulfilment of my fears. She was, as it was fit she should be, 
a Princess : true, honourable, and of a benevolence that came 
from the heart. Honour and love to her memory ! Peace 
to her ashes 1 From my very heart I bewail your loss. 

‘ Being more than usually upset by this molaucholy piece 
of news, writing is peculiarly trying to me to-day. I will 
avail myself of the first hour I feel hotter to write to your 
Royal Highness about business. God take the Queen, your 
Royal Highness, and all your children into his keeping ! 
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With the warmest wishes for the welfare of your Royal 
Highness, both spiritual and bodily, I am, with loving 
attachment and truth, 

(Signed) ‘ Stockmah.’ 

' 21th February, 18 i8.’ 

‘ Think,’ says Her Majesty, in a letter on the 28th of 
February to the King of the Belgians, after speaking of the 
events in Paris, £ think, that in the midst of all this terrible 
anxiety, we received yesterday the nows of the death of our 
dearly beloved grandmother! My poor Albert is quite 
beaten down with all this, and is so pale and sad it breaks 
my heart.’ 

The Prince’s own words, in the following letter to the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, complete the touching pic- 
ture : — 

‘ Alas I the news you scut were heavy news indeed. The 
dear, good graudmama ! She was an angel upon earth ; and 
to us ever so good and loving. That none of her grand- 
children should have closed her eyes ! Yet it was a boon 
to us that we were together 7 when the news came. 

1 What dismal times are those ! I cannot give full way 
to my own grief, harassed as we both are with the terrible 
present. You also will be in deep distress. Augustus, 
Clementine, Nemours, and the Duchess of Montpensier, have 
come to us one by one like people shipwrecked; Yictoirc, 
Alexander, the King, the Queen, are still tossing upon the 
waves, or have drifted to other shores : wo know nothing of 
them. France is in flames ; Belgium is menaced. We have 
a Ministerial, money and tax crisis : and Victoria is on the 
point of being confined. My heart is heavy. 

‘ Buckiugham Palace, 28th February, 1848.’ 

’ The Prince's brother tho Duke of Coburg and bis Duchess ■were then on 
a vv.it to the Queen and Prince. 
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Two days before the Prince had sent a despairing request 
to Baron Stockmar to come over to aid Mm with his counsel 
and support, unaware that, in a letter then on its way to 
him, his friend had written : ‘ For the last six weeks I have 
been again moro than usually unwell. My chief malady is 
an increasing derangement of the liver, which will assuredly 
soon put a period to my days. I lose flesh and strength 
daily.’ If anything could have roused Baron Stockmar to 
make the journey, the following appeal would have had that 
effect : — 

‘ The posture of affairs is bad. European war is at our 
doors, France is ablaze in every quarter, Louis Philippe is 
wandering about, in disguise, so is the Queen ; Nemours and 
Clementine have found tlieir way to Dover; of Augustus, 
Victoire, Alexander Wurtemborg, and the others, all we 
know is, that the Duchess of Montpensier is at Treport under 
another name ; Guizot is a prisoner, the Republic declared, 
the army ordered to the frontier, the incorporation of 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces proclaimed. Hero they 
refuse to pay the income tax, and attack the Ministry ; 
Victoria will be confined in a fow days; our poor, good 
grandinama is taken from this world. I am not cast down, 
still I have need of friends and of counsel in these heavy 
times. Come, as you love me, as you love Victoria, as you 
love uncle Leopold, as you love your German Fatherland. 

‘ Buckingham Palace, 27 tli February, 1848 .' 

In a few days the Prince was able to assure his friend that 
his auxiety about the Queen was at an end : — 

‘ Dear Stockmar, — I have good news for you to-day. 
Victoria was safely delivered this morning, and, though it be 
a daughter, still my joy and gratitude are very great, as I 
was often full of misgiving, because of the many moral 
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shocks which have crowded upon Victoria of late. V. and 
the bahy are perfectly well. 

‘ I miss you more than aver. 

• Buckingham Palace, 18th March, 1818.’ 

The same day the Prince accompanies the announcement 
to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg of the addition of another 
Princess (now the Princess Louise) to his home circle with the 
words : ‘ Just now one is so completely surrounded by wliat 
is perplexing and painful, that this event brings quite a spot 
of light for us into the dark, gloomy time. Alas ! my des- 
patches home have now shrunk down to two — Ernest and 
yourself; yet, I thank God, that good grandmama has not 
lived to witness these stormy times, wliich would have tom 
her heart in twain.’ 

Cast down, indeed, by all that was going on around him, 
the Prince was not. The events at home and abroad, which 
were crowded into the first few months of this year, were 
of a kind to rouse the highest qualities of a nature so truly 
heroic. The time had come to put to the proof the results of 
the severe discipline under which he had trained himself 
since 1839. Not in vain had he made the forces, by which 
society, throughout Europe as well as at home, was agitated, 
the subject of his anxious study. When the storm broke, it 
found Mm prepared. 

In rising to meet the difficulties of the hour, the Prince 
found the best support in the cheerful courage of the Queen. 
* From the first,’ as Her Majesty wrote to King Leopold on 
the 4th of April, £ I heard all that passed; and my only 
thoughts and talk were politics. But I never was calmer and 
quieter, or less nervous. Great events make me calm; it 
is only trifles that irritate my nerves. 
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Memorandum as to the Influence of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort upon Musical Taste in England. 

The love of music and tlio aids may bo said io have boon 
hereditary in tho Coburg family. The Duke Emil Leopold 
Augustus of Siixo-dotlia, the lifelong friend and patron of 
Carl Maria von Weber, -was liimself a poet and musical composer 
of very considerable accomplishment. Of this lie gave proof by 
his ‘Kyllonion, a Year in Arcadia,’ with musical accompani- 
ments by himself, and by his Art-Romance, ‘ Paudonoue,’ both 
of which woro composed by him at Reinhardtsbrann in IROL 
Tlio lato King of the Belgians bad also a groat love and know- 
ledge of music and sang well. Ho had been thoroughly trained 
in tho best stylo of Dalian singing, and used his line baritone 
voico with a skill far beyond that of ordinary amateurs. Prince 
Albort’s brother, the reigning Duko of Coburg, is known as a 
composer, and his opera of ‘ Casilda ’ has been performed with 
success in the principal theatres of Germany. 

It has boon already shown, that oven while at Bonn Prince 
Albert was regarded by liis fellow-students as a musician of no 
ordinary gifts and attainments. Ho took great interest in the 
study, and ougngod actively in tho proceedings of tho Choral 
Union of Gotha. Thus we find him, on the 28rd of July, 1839, 
sending from DroHdon to Concert Muster Spaotli, as part of his 
contribution to their library, the full score and parts of Boethovcn’s 
famous Frets tier Tontmnst, and bogging to be informed of the pro- 
gress of tho Society’s rohearsals of Handel and Nannini (Early 
Years, p. 210). In Eloronee, as we have seen, Ms organ -playing 
commanded admiration ; and the letters of Lady Lyttelton, quoted 
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in the text, show that it was distinguished by the qualities which 
arc only to ho found in pluyors with a genuine musical gift. 

The Prince’s taste had boon modelled upon the works of the 
best masters ; music, therefore, was to him not merely a delight- 
ful solace and recreation, but an art, in which the whole world of 
emotion and aspiration finds the most varied, and often the 
highest expression. He brought with him to England an exten- 
sive knowledge of the works of the greatest composers ; and, small 
as the leisure was which he could command for the purpose, ho 
was at pains to keep liimsolf well informed of all that was being 
done cither to enrich the already accumulated store of works of 
genius, or to raise tho standard of genera! culture in the art. In 
furtherance of this object ho lost no opportunity of bringing into 
public notice every now production wblob seemed likely to elevate 
or refine tho public taste. 

Previous to, and for some time after, bis arrival in England, 
the Queen’s Private Band was composed cut holy of wind instru- 
ments. Tt is obvious that such a band could never satisfy a taste 
so broad and so highly educated as that of tin' Prince. Accord- 
ingly, he very soon had it reorganized as a string band; and as 
such its first performance took pluco in Windsor Cnstlo on tho 
24th of December, 18-10. Wliat the Prince aiinerl at in tho fre- 
quent Concerts by this band beforo tbc Mombers of tho Court, 
and tho Royal guests, may he at onco divined from the fact, that 
in the Programmes arc to be found tbe maslorivorks of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Spolir, Wobor, Lindpniiitner, Marschnor, Schu- 
bert, Auber, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and others. Thus, for 
example, tho groat C Major Symphony of Schubort, which had 
not previously been publicly given in this country, Beethoven’s 
‘Eidelio,’ the finest Symphonies of Mozart and others, Wagner’s 
‘ Lohengrin,’ and other now familiar works, wore given in the 
Drawing Room at Windsor Castle ; while on many occasions 
members of the baud performed the Quartotts and Soptott of 
Beethoven, and tho Quavtetts and Ottett of Mendelssohn. The 
Prince made tho selection of music for those performances tho 
subject of bis special care, and found in tbo performances tliom- 
selves a never-fading source of doligkt. As ovory year brought a 
heavier strain upon his thoughts and energies, his ploasure in 
them appeared to increaso. They seemod to tako lxim into a 
dream-world, in which the anxieties of life wore for the moment 
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forgotten. ]Io would often stand apart in the Drawing' "Room, 
while some groat work of J3ooikoven, Mozart, or Mendchsohu was 
being performed, rapt in reverie, but with a look m his face, 
which those could best understand, and most loved to see, who 
knew by it, that the pressure on a brain often too severely taxed 
was for tlio momcn t removed. 

Of modern composers, Mendelssohn appears to have been his 
favourite. Moudclbsohn was introduced to the Prince in Juno 
1842 ; and in that month lie played at Buckingham Palace, where 
liis works, with which both tlio Queen and Prmco were well 
acquainted, had already hocomo familiar by their frequent recur- 
rence in the performances of tho Private Hand. On that occasion 
Her Majesty's Journal records: ‘lie played several of his cele- 
brated hinder, and other pieces of his composition, and then 
asked the Queen and Prince to give him a Thom on which lie 
would improvise, which ho did most wonderfully and beautifully.’ 

In a loiter from Pmukfort to liis mother (19th Jnly, 1812), 
Mendelssohn gives a charming account, of the incidents of this 
mooting : — 


‘ T must tell you,’ ho writes, ‘ all the details ol‘ my last visit at Buck- 
ingham Palace. . . It is, us Cl. bays, the one really pleasant and thoroughly 
comfortable English houso, whole one feels « son nine. Of course I do 
Know >1 few others, hut yet on tho wliolo I agree with him. Joking apart, 
l’vinco Albert had asked 1110 to go to him on Saturday at two o’clock, so 
that 1 migkfc try liis organ befuie T left England ; I found him alone, and 
ns we woio talking away, tlio Queen eaiue ill, also alone, in a simple 
morning diess. 8 ho said she was obligud to leave for Claremont in an 
hour, and then suddenly interrupting heibolf, exclaimed, “ But goodness, 
what a confusion I ’’ fur tlie wind had littered the whole room, and even 
the pedals of tlio organ (winch, by the way, made a veiy pietty featiue in 
tlio room) with leave-, of music from a Inigo portfolio that lay open. As 
slie spolm slio knelt down anil begun pirldng up tlie music ; Prince Albert 
helped, and I too was not idle. Thou Piineo Albert proceeded to explain 
tho stops to 1110 , and she said that she would monnwhilo put things 
Btraight. 

‘ I bogged that tho Prince would first piny me something, so that, as I 
said, I might boast about it in (tennuuy ; and he played a Chorale, by 
heart, with the pedals, so charmingly, and clearly, and correctly, that it 
would have done credit to any professional; and the Queon, having 
liuished hor work, came and sat by him and listened, and looked pleased. 
Then it was my turn, and 1 began my chorus from “ St, Paul ” — “ now- 
lovely are the messengers.” Before I got to the end of the first verse they 
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both joined in the chorus, anil all the time Prince Albert managed the 
stops Tor me so cleverly — first a flute, at lha forte tbe great organ, at the 
It major part tbe whole register, then bo made a lovely diminuendo with the 
si ops, and so on to tbe end of tbe pioco, and all by heart — that I was really 
quite enchanted. Then the young Prince of Gotha came in, and there 
was more chatting ; and the Queen ashed if I had written any new songs, 
and said she was very fond of siueinguiy publishod ones. “ You should 
sing one to him,” said Prince Albert ; and, after a little bogging, ohe said 
she would try iho “ Pruhlingslicd ” inB flat — “If it is still boro,” she 
added, “ for all my mimic is packed up for Claremont” Prince Alborl 
went to look for it, but came back, saying it was already packed. “ But 

one might perhaps unpack it,” said I. “ We must send for Lady 

slio said. (I did not catch the name.) Hu the bell was rung, and the 
servants were sent after it, hut without success ; and at Inst the Queen 
went heisolf, and while she was gone Piiucc Albert said to mo, “ She 
begs you will accept this present as a remembrance,” and gn\o mo a liltlo 
case with a beautiful ring, on which is engraved “ V.lt. 1S42.” 

‘ Then the Queen came hack and said, “ Lady is gone, and has 

taken all my things with her. It really is most annoying.” (You can’t 
think how that amused me.) I then beeged Unit I might not bo nindo 
to sutler for the accident, and hoped she would sing another song. After 
some consultation with her husband, ho said, “ Kite will sing you some- 
thing of Gluck’s.” Meantime the Princess of Gotha hail conic in, and we 
five proceeded through various corridors and rooms to the Quueu’s sitting- 
room. The Duchess of Kent came in loo, and white they were all talking 
I rummaged about amongst the music, and soon discovered my first set 
of songs. So, of course, I begged her rather to sing one of those than the 
Gluck, to whicli she very kindly consented ; and which did she choose ? 
— “ Schouev uud schemer seluuuekt siclv t ” sang it quite charmingly, in 
strict time and tune, and with very good execution. Only in the lino 
“ Der Prosa Lasten uud Mull,” whore it goes down to 1), and then comes 
up again by semitones, she snug D sharp each thus, and as I gave her the 
nolo tho two first times, the last time slio sang I), whore it ought to have 
been B sharp. But with the oxeoption of this little mistake it was really 
charming, and the last long G I have never heard bettor, or purer, or moro 
natural from any amateur. Thou I was obliged to confess that Funny 
had written the song (which I found very hard, but pride must liavo a 
full) and to beg her to sing one of my own also. If I would gh e her plenty 
of help she would gladly try, she said, and tlion she sang the Pilgersprurh 
“Lass dich nur,” really quite faultlessly, and with charming feeling and 
expression. I thought to myself, one must not pay too many compliments 
on such an occasion, so I merely thanked her a great many tinicH ; upon 
which she said, “ Oh, if only I had not been so frightened ; generally, 1 
have buck long breath.” Then I praised her heartily, and with tire best 
conscience in the world ; for just that part with the long 0 at the close 
she had done so well, taMnc it and the three notes next to it all in 
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t/ic “Mine breath, as one seldom bears it done, and therefore it amused me 
doubly that bho lunself .should have begun about it. 

‘ After this Prince Albert sail" tho AoruiUe-lied, “ Es ist oin Schnitter ; ” 
and then lie said I musl play him something before I went, and pare me 
as themes tho Chorale which he had played on tho organ and the soup he 
had just biinp. If oveiything had pone as usual, I oupht to have im- 
piuiised dreadfully badly, for it is almost always so with me when I want 
it to go well, and then I should have pone away vexed with the whole 
moininp. But, jubt as if 1 wore to hoop nothin" but the pleasantest, 
most charminp rpeolloctiou of it, I never improvised bettor; I was in 
the host mood for it, and played a lonp time, and enjoyed it mybelf 
so much that, besides tho two thomeb, I brought in tho songs that the 
Queen had sung, quite naturally ; and it all went off so easily that I 
would gladly not have stopped; and Lliey followed mo with so much 
inlellipiuce and attention that I felt more at my ease than I over did in 
improvising to an audience. Thu Queen said several times she hoped I 
would soou come to England again and pay them a visit, anil then [ toolc 
h'.no; and down below L .saw the beautiful eaniages wailing, with their 
hfiulel ouliideis, and in a quarter of au hour the Hag was lowered, and the 
Court Circular announced, “ Her Majesty left the Palace at twenty minutes 
past three.” ’ 

On tlio 7l.li of Juno, 1841, the Prince was present when Men- 
delssohn conducted tho performance of his own 1 St. Paul ’ by 
tho Sacred Harmonic Society. He was again prevent , — and this 
time with tho Queen, — when tho same Oraforio was given by tho 
Society, under Mendelssohn's superinten donee, on the 2nd of Juno 
iu the following year. When tho * Elijah 1 was porformed in its 
completed form by tho same Society on tho 23rd of April, 18h7, 
tho Quoon aud Prince woro present. Tho inscription, already 
well known among musical amateurs, which was writton by the 
Prince, upon his copy of tho words of the Oratorio, immediately 
after tho performance, may find a plaoo hero : — 

1 To tho Noblo Artist, who, muTOundod by the Baal -worship of debased 
art, lias boon able, by his genius and science, liko another Elijah, faith- 
fully to preserve tho worship of true art, and once more to uccuBtom our 
ear, amid the whirl of empty frivolous sounds, to the pure tones of sympa- 
thetic feeling aud legitimate harmony ; to tho Great Muster who brings 
homo to us the unity of his conception through the whole maze of his 
creation ft 0111 tho buft whisporiug to the mig'hly raging of tho elements: 
Inscribed in grateful remembrance by 

f Albert.’ 

* Buckingham Palace, 

‘April 24, 1847. 
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Wo are informed by Sir Julius Benedict, that the Prince’s 
■warm appreciation of Moudelssohn’s grand work ‘gave nn 
unmistakable stimulus to tho highest branch of composition — 
“ tho Oratorio ” — in this country.’ 

Before this time tho Princo had testified his appreciation of 
this great master by arranging tho Beading at Windsor Castle on 
the 1st of January, 1847, of ‘Athalic,’ accompanied by all Mendels- 
sohn’s choral and orchestral music. The reader upon tin's occa- 
sion was M, Brassour. This was tho first time this fine work 
had been heard in England. Tho ‘Antigone’ was performed on the 
10th of February, 1810, Mr. Charles Kcmblo reading tho text, 
aud again on tho 1st of January, 1818, when Mr. Bartley was the 
reader. It was by this time well kuown in this country, through 
its performance at Covent Garden, ns well as in Bublin and 
Edinburgh. But it was loft for tho Queen and Prince to intro- 
duce tho ‘(Edipus at. Colouos’ to England. A specially abridged 
version of this play was prepared for them by Mr. Rurtholomow, 
the adapter of the ‘Antigone,’ and read by Mr. Bartley at Bucking, 
liam Palace on tho 10th of February, 1848, and again on the 
1st of January, 1852, with the accompaniment of Mendelssohn’s 
choral and orchestral music. On the 1st of January, 1855, the 
same composer’s ‘ Lobgesnug,’ with portions of his 1 Chrisfus ’ and 
‘ Loreloy,’ woro given at Windsor Castle. Others of his works 
formed important features of tho Concerts at the Palace. Thus 
his ‘ Walpurgis Bight ’ was given on the 10th of February, 185 1, 
his Cautata 1 Praise Jehovah ’ on the 10th of February, 1857, and 
a selection from his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ on (he 10th 
of February, 1859. A selection from his ‘St. Paul’ was given 
on tho 28th of Juno, 1801, memorable as being tho Inst of tho 
Concerts arranged by tho Prince. On all those occasions no pains 
were spared to onsure the music boing given with thorough com- 
pleteness, — vocal, choral, aud instrumental. 

Besides those great choral works, among tho records of tho 
Concerts at the Palace are to bo found performances of such 
works as Bach’s ‘Passion’s Musik ’ (The Matthams), Beothovon’s 
‘ Praise of Music,’ and portions of his Mass in C, Mehnl's 
‘Joseph,’ Haydn’s ‘Passion,’ Wober’s ‘Praise Jehovah,’ portions 
of Mendolssohn’s ‘ St. Paul,’ Romberg's ‘ Song of ibo Boll,’ and 
Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Cantata, ‘ Tho May Queen.’ 

The late Mr. Robert Bowloy, who by what ho had himsolf 
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done for cl 1 oral music in England bad earned the right to speak 
with authority on the subject, in writing (18th Octobor, 1 80S) 
to Mr. W. G. Chi sins, tho Master of tho Queen’s Music (to whom 
wo arc iudobtod for many of the materials for this Memorandum), 
bays : 

1 Looking through the list of Choral Concerts at the Palace, ono cannot 
help being struck with tho varied and excellent selections made from time 
to timo by Il.Ii.IL. tho Prince Consort. That these selections had a 
maihod inlluoneo on the peiformancos of Choral Music in England, I am 
thoiouglily convinced ; tunl it has always been a source of regiet with me, 
that while in various notices of His lioynl Highness much attention has 
been paid to his association with painting and senlptuie and science gene- 
rally, little or no notice has been taken of the interest he took, and tho 
influence his example had, on the pioduction in England of much that 
was of the highust class of musical art. 

‘If to what came under my notice at tho Palace is added much 
more played by tho Private Hand, when no chorus was assembled, also 
various peiformancos at The Antieut Concerts, and the Philhauneuic 
Society, anil doubtless muehhemd hi the quiet domestic circle, it will 
he seen that, apnvt fioiu tho knowledge and example of the Prince Con- 
sort as ovincod by his own compositions, — which now ought to he more 
generally known, — he ought to he credited with effecting very gient 
good to music : — in fact, I think, oven more than by hie judicious en- 
couragement of the other Fiue Arts. I am convinced, that the more this 
is looked into, tho more it will be felt.’ 

To aid iu tlio performance of Oratorios a new and larger organ 
was eroded, under tho Prince’s instructions, in St. George’s Hull, 
Windsor Castle, and another in the Hew Concert Boom at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Tho Prince also patronised tho Leipzig Bach and Handel 
Societies for tho publication of tho works of those great masters 
in a oomploto and worthy form. 

When Slato Performances wore given at tlie Opera, tho com- 
mand was sure to include somo work of the highest class, such 
as tho ‘ Eidolio ’ of Boothoven, tho ‘ Flauto Magico ’ of Mozart, — 
always a supreme favoiu'ite with the Prince — or 1 Los Huguenots ’ 
or * Lo Prophbto ’ of Meyerbeer, 

Tho Prince’s life, aft or he came to England, was too crowded 
to admit of his indulging freely his love of musical composition. 
Tho Muses are exacting mistresses, and will not Bend their best 
ins piration to a merely casual worshipper. But he produced 
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enough, to entitle him to a very high rank among amateur 
composers. His compositions include a Choral Service, and an 
Anthem for the Church, many German Songs, some Chorales, 
which ni’o now printed in all tho new collections of Hymns, and 
apioce, entitled ‘ L’ Invocations all’ Armonia,’ which was per- 
formed with success at tho Birmingham Fostival of 1859, and lias 
also been heard at the State Concerts in Buckingham Palace, and 
at the laying of tho Foundation Stono of the Boyal Albert Hall. 

A complete list of the Prince’s printed compositions is an- 
nexed. Many of his songs arc full of charm — tho charm of roal 
feeling, and of graceful form, — and somo — tho Klage clor Lirbe, for 
example — while conspicuous for groat delicacy and pathos in tho 
melody, show no small originality as well as constructive skill in 
the treatment of the accompaniments. ‘ In those,’ Her Majesty 
writes, ‘ tho Queen constantly helped him in the final arrange- 
ment of the music. There was no occupation which gave her 
greater pleasure. But tho cares of their largo family, and still 
moro tho overwhelming amount of business, put a stop to this 
wholosome relaxation.’ 


List of the. Printed Musical Works of H.R.H. 

The Prince Consort. 

LinDntt tod Eomanzen. I. Heft, 

Author o£ Words. 

No. 1. Abendrube W. v. Nr/iuts. 

2. Qruss aus tier Porno . . . Ernst Pr. v. S. K. G. 

3. Morgengebet Eichendorff, 

4. Stiuidchen Ernst Pr. v. S. K, G. 

6. Trauerlied E. IMeJiert. 

6. Schmerz dor Liebe . . . Ermt Pr, o. 8. K. G. 

7. Die lotzion Worts eines Barden . Ernst Pr, v. S. K. G. 

LlEDEB TOT) Ronanzdn. JZ Heft, 

No. 1. Stiindcken 

2, Lebensrogel . . . , . 8, Q, Eiirde, 

3. Mein Lebewohl A, E, Pr. v, 8. O, G, 
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LlUDER TTN'D Romaxziin. III. lift. 

No. 1. Grass an den Binder . . . Enid Pr. v. 8. C. (I. 

2. Vereinigung M. Brer. 

3. An einen Boten .... (AltilputaJi). 

4. Sehu&uolit nach dem Tode . . , Hurtle. 

6. Klage der Liehe (Italian te\l) . Albei t Pr. v. K C. Q. 

C. I)er Ungelieblo F. Rut kerf. 

7. DerBettlor Sdiubert. 

Liedee ran Eomanzen. IV. lift. 

No. 3. Voigifl&meimiieliL .... G. ron Kl< ist anf Lcer/en. 

2. Einamnkoit .... 6. von ffleht attf Leet/eu. 

3. Der Zauber dor Erinnerung . . Ernst Pr. v. 8. C. G. 

4. Dem Emion 

5. Dor Orongenzwoig .... Ernst Pr. v. 8. C. G. 

Noth. — A ll the preceding piccos have boon printed in Germany. Thoso -which 
follow have been printed in England. 

Lnmr.n ran Bomauzen’. V. Heft. 

No. 1. Reiterlied (with Clborus) . . . Ernst II. zu S. C. and G. 

2. Sonntngs Klange .... Reincck. 

8. Aus Wilhelm Meiater . . . Gn/he. 

4. Pretty Baby Viscount Font wick. 

6. Choral (Stundm der Andaehi). 

0. Nichts Schonores .... Itoincch 

(Linder raid BUder). 

7. Das Icranke Mddchen .... Reincck, 

(Liedor and Blldei). 

Te JDemn . . . . . ■ « in 0. 

Jubilate in A. 

8anatus . . . • . • . in 0. 

Responses to the Commandments . . in A minor. 

Anthem — ‘ Out of tho Deep.’ Ps. orxx. w. 1, 2, 8, 4, G. 

L’ Invoeuziono all’ Armonia. 

(Coio aou Soil.) 

Christmas Mymn—‘ Dark the herald angels eing,’ 

Chorale — f Tn life’s gay morn.’ 

(This la the tune known no Ootha.) 
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So important in tlio Prince's view was mnsic as an instrument 
of education, tliat lie often expressed a wish tliafc tuition in it 
should he made universal in public schools, and lio spared no 
pains to lot his opinions on this subject bo known. Public 
opinion is now rapidly maturing in the same direction. The 
love of music is nowhere stronger than in England. Systematic 
education in its theory and practice is alone wanting to guide 
and elevate the taste, and to make its gratification a necessary 
part of our ovoryday life. Bad teaching and low standards have 
hitherto, in music, as in tlio other arts, caused a pitiable waste of 
the popular instiuct for what appeals to all that is best and 
deepest in our emotional nature. 

Jt is impossible better to indicate how much tlio Princo knew 
about music of the highest class, and how earnestly lie sLrovo to 
raise the level of public taste in England, than by reproducing tlio 
Programmes which ho drew np for The Antient Concerts, over 
which he presided as Director, together with a list of tho works 
selected by him for performance at tho Concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society. These selections, while they show the refinement 
and parity of his taste, indioato a wide range of knowledge, 
which would have been remarkable oven in tho case of an ama- 
teur with unlimited fcimo at his command for tho cultivation of 
musical study. 


List of Music selected by H.K.H. tub Pjiince Consort for 
performance at The Amtieni Concerts, at which he 
presided as Dvt'ector. 

Noth. — Every work in the following List, oxcopt in the enso of llio Concorl of 
April 20tb, 1840, was performed at Tlio Autiont Concerts for tho first time 
on the dates given. 


Ateil 20th, 1840. 

Hatimal Anthem — f God Save the Queen ’ 

Selection from the ‘ Creation ’ Haydn, 

Duetto — ‘ Quflndo corpus ’ (Stabat Mater) , , , Feryolm, 
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Recitative — 'Sucli, Jephthah, was 1 


Jtontutive — 'Round tfion tin* last alarm* [-(.7 eolith all) 

Ilamlel. 

Chorus — ' When Ms loiul \ oioe ’ 



Duetto — 'Onru sposn ’ (La Oiosiziooe del Mondo) , 

Haydn. 

Aria — ' 0 Oma inminpinp ’ (Dio Zauhortldte) 

Mozart. 

Aria — 'Si tan i eeppi’ (iioronioe) .... 
(Jiiiufetto (Douhlu fllioir) — 'Snnctus Domiinia ’ 1 

Hilndel. 

Palestrina (1605) 

Charm — 'Osamift in owelais ’ 

J ■ 

Recitative — ' Sposn ! ifurhlice ’ 1 
Aria — ' Oho fill'd senza ’ j 

(Orfoa) 

GlueTt. 

Recitative — 'JRut bright Oocilia’ 
Solo and Chorus — 'As from the’ 

• (Drydcn’s Ode) 

Handel. 

Chorus — ‘ Thu dead shall live ' 
Overture — 'Anacreon’ . 


Cherubim. 

Opening of ' Grand To Douni * . 

• • * « 

Gram. 

Recitative — ' Ye twice ten hundred ’ 1 .. .. 

Purcell. 

Air — 'By the croaking ’ 

| (Indian Queen) 

Moltettn — ‘0 (tod, when thou appeaiost ’ 

Mozart. 

Sou// — ‘ Water part oil from the sea ' (Artaxerxes) 

Dr. Arne. 

Soiitf— 1 ] <ot llu* bright seraphim ’ (Samson) , 

Uiindel. 

Soluotimi from ‘ The Mount of Olivos ’ 

Jteethomi. 

Glee— 1 Here, in cool grot ’ . 

. . . The Earl of Mornim/ton, 

Chorus — ‘ 0 sing praises ’ (Fugue) .... 

Sebastian Bach. 

Quartetto and Chorus — 1 Nelk tua man ’ 1 

Haydn. 

Chorus — ‘ L’ uom’ Dio nuui ’ 

) • • 


Mat 17m, 1843. 


Overture — ‘Aranda’ 

, Gluck. 

Terzetto — ‘ Porfidii Olori ’ 

Cherubini. 

Seleeliou from Muss in I'll? . . 

, Hummel. 

‘To Demn’ 

Haydn. 

A ir from 1 Annicla ’ 

, Gluck. 

Gregorian Hymn (x.n, 670) 


Corale. (a.D. 1680) 

Lucas Osiander, 

Chorus — ‘ Olli Oram ed i Curiazzi ’ . 

, dmarosa. 

Recitative and Air — ‘Ipliigenia in Tmuide’ . 

Gluck, 

(Sang by Signor MArao.) 


Hymn from ‘ .ToBeph ’ 

, MShul. 

Air from 1 Her Tod Jemi ’ 

Gram. 

Gloria from Mass in 0 

, Cherubini. 

March and Chorus— 1 Die Zauberflute ’ . . . 

Mozart, 
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Mvy 31st, 18-13. 

Kyrie from M.iss in 0 Cherubini. 

Gregorian Hymn (a.t>. 670) 

Quint ett from ‘ Joseph ’ Meltul. 

Selection from ‘Dio Zauber/1 ole’ .... Mozart. 

Selection from Et> Mass Hummel. 

Miserere (a.d. 1000) Tamniaso Bed. 

Selection from Maas in D Haydn. 

Overture — ‘ Ooiiolanus ’ Beethoven. 

Quint, ett and Chorus — ‘Rnlvnlm* Miunli* (1600) . Palestrina. 

Terzetto — ‘Eunislca’ Cherubini. 

Selection — ‘Anaida’ Gluelt. 

Selection from Cantata — ' Tlio Praise of Music ’ . . Beethoven. 


Myy 8 nr, 1844. 

Mottdto — ‘ Si iniquitatca ’ Cherubini. 

(Original M3, lunl by 11.11.11. Fiilnor, Al.nnilT.) 

Aria from an Oratorium Mozart (170(1). 

(Sung by Signor Mauio. Original MS. lent by Tl.lt.ll. Fiiikoi: Annum.) 
Chorala (1614) harmonized by .... J. S. Bach. 

Duett — ‘ HLnbat Miitor ’ Haydn. 

Quartetto e Solo — 1 La Passiono ’ Grttnn. 

Aria — ‘Ejaorfro’ l'eryolesi. 

Aria — ‘Era cftli^ni profumlo’ (Orlando) . . llimdel. 

(Rung by Signor LAlix.Al'Hn.) 

Selection from ‘ IjiM^enin in Tanriile ’ . . . Gluoh, 

Quartett — ‘Dus untorbroclienu Op fullest’ . . Winter, 


May 20m, 1844. 


Mottdto Ilimmel. 

Aria — 'Quia non posset ’ (Stubat Mater) , , Haydn. 

Hymn . — ‘Alla Trinity,’ (1646) Areadclt. 

Selection from Mass in B -flat Mozart. 

Air — ‘ Das untorbroclieno Opfurfust ’ .... Winter. 
Overture — ‘ Das untevbrocbeno Opferfest ’ . , Winter, 

Aria — 'Lcs deux JonraiSps’ Cherubini. 

(Snug by Signor LAiirAcnn.) 

Chorus and Soli — ‘ Ifigenia in Aulicls ’ . . . Gluch. 

Quartetto — ‘Gerasalemme Liberata’ .... JRiyhmi, 

Second Finale — ‘Don Giovanni’ .... Mozart, 


(With tho Composer's original ending.) 
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Ajt.il IGin, 1M5. 

Qreiiiu e — ‘(l.iLiicllu d’Fsli Am ’ Mehid 

Rni/ahie ani Air — ‘ KiuisLi ’ .... CimiiLiu. 

Camel to for many anrienl in-drumimti (a.d. 1000) Enul.u del Cinnline. 

(Lent In AL l’i in, 0, liinwlo 

Quart el to — ‘La Yillnnella r.ipiU’ .... Mozart. 

Pfltvlion from ‘( jaIIioiu A‘-8irm%’ . . , , (,ltt'h 

Ooerture — ‘ La YillimelL mpila’ .... Mozart 

Seelin ' — 1 Oi on toft ’ (10 10) (Wt. 

Chorus — ‘ ( lud is our 1‘efuj. e ’ (17(D ) . . . . Mozart. 

( lu/uti \\«s milt’ Atm old nluu Un n-n rnmiKMil, nuU ui I n >Und ) 

Spanish Villonuco, siv vrice pints flojl)) . . Soto tH Puebla. 

(Auomjiuiiiul by m\ ^mtu- ) 

Ai ictta — ‘ So uel lion ’ (KbO) SfrntllU 

Chorus — ‘ King (Step lieu ’ Beethoven, 


May 28iir, 1845. 


Selection from an Oratorio — ‘l);is Wolffreiiclif ’ . 

. T. Schneider. 

(bung lij Jim blaObUIL ) 


Preghiera — ‘ TClorno Idilio ! ’ (Faniaka) , 

Cherubim 

Quart etto — 1 Or, uuiojn ’ (Eidelio) 

. Beethoven. 

Chorus — ‘ ( tluria m Escolsia ’ 

Cherubim. 

Overture and Introduction — ‘ Don GioAnuni ’ 

. Mozart. 

Sesfetfo — ‘ Lo Noss/e di Figiuo ’ 

Mozart, 

Stone — ‘ Ipliigenia in AulL ’ 

. GlucL 

(Sung by Hon risem-K.) 


Aria — ‘ La soiTa 1’adrona ’ 

Paisiello. 

Duetto and Chorus — ‘ FanWca ’ . 

. Cherubini. 


(Sung by 111 ldu.s Pnom k und SrAUMOr .) 


Arm 20jh, 1840. 

Chorus and Solos — * Domino, Joan Christe,’ from Re- 
quiem in U minor Cherubini 

Anthem — ‘ 0 Lord, the Maker of all Things ’ . 2&ny Henry VIII. 

Offertonum — ‘ Ohriatus uatus eat nobia ’ . . Abb6 Vogler. 

Chorale Beniio, bishop of Meissen, a.d. 1107. 

Chanson de Roland— ’ Soldnts Francois ’ 

(tf Liug by bl^uor llAitio,) 

Overture — ( Xiag Sioplien ’ , Beetlmw, 
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Dun — ‘ Richard Cccuv do Lion 1 

Domain e Procenptle Thihmit. 

(Slilli; by Siimnr Jr \! in.j 

Duetto from ‘ La Cosa vnva 

Chorus mill fkibn — 'A1 Jinscia’ (T1 Sor.islio) . 

Terzetto — ‘ II Direttore della (Joiumeiiia ’ . 


M w Cnr, 1847. 

Gregorian JTi/nw ( i.n. 590) 

Mottetto — ‘ To cunterd lo lodi 
Prelude and Fu/jne oil ilio name of Hccli 

(Oiihu) — lb. l\ Mimii r/'oinf.BAiiiiioi.nv.) 
Finale to tlm first Act — ‘ II Fimilo Mauico ' 

Orerture — Firgato 

Tlomunce — 1 Lo I)e\in du Village ’ . 

Tin* Punter Hymn — flscnlicd to Homy Caw 
Duetto — ‘ Una untoihroehciie Opferfcsl’ 

Air — ‘ TjO Peserleur ’ 

Duetto — ‘La Onprieoiosn ronella’ . . , , 

Homtmre and Chorus 


]\1 v y 10ni, 1848. 

‘ The Mount of Olives ’ (complete) . . , 

Coro — ‘ Agrippina ’ 

Sestetto — 1 La Oosa ram 

Duetto — ‘II Seraglio’ 

Itomauza — ‘ Anacreon ’ 

Terzetto — ‘ Nina ’ 

Finale lo the iirsl Act — ‘ Le Noz/.e di Figaro ’ . 


Clritry. 

l;iiu/ of Danarre. 

V. Martini. 
Mozart. 

Mozart. 


Marcello. 

Each. 

Mozai t. 
Mozart. 

,T. J. lloussemt. 

Winter. 

Momignj/. 

( tui/lielmi. 
Martini. 


Dee/hooen. 

Hit mill. 

Martini. 

Mozart. 

Grit iy/. 

Pamello. 

Mozart. 
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List of Music selected by H.R.H. Prince Albert for per- 
formance at the Concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

Extra Concert, Jolt lOin, 1843, 

Scherzo imd second pari of Beethoven's Choral Symphony, 
Overture — 1 Tilt) Isles of Fingal ’ Memhdisdkn, 

Overture — 1 Bor Eieisckutz ’ . . . . TFeter, 

Conductor . . . Dr, Spohr. 


Jtjhe 10m, 1844. 

1 Midsummer Night's Dream ’ Music. 

Overt urr — ‘ Eicrahras ’ — Sehulert. (First performance in England.) 

Beelhoien’s 0 Minor Symphony. 

Conductor . . . Dr. Mrsurmssum-BARTUOiOT, 


April 14m, 1845. 

‘ Walpm'gis-Nacht ’ — Mendelssohn. A Major Symphony — Beethoven. 

Overture — ‘ Euryanihe ’ . . tFcber. 

Conductor . . . Sir Henry Bishop, 


March 30m, 1840. 

Pastoral Symphony— Beethoven. 

Overture — ‘Melusina’ Mendelssohn. 

Conductor ... Mr. Oosia. 


June 2fim, 1848, 

Italian Symphony Mendelssohn. 

0 Minor Symphony, and Overture ‘ Leonora . . , Beethoven. 

Conductor ... Mr, Oosia. 


ic x 2 
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M vtich 20 nr, 3840. 

Athalio’ (first puhhe performance in EugUnd) . Mendelssohn. 
Symphony in B Hat . Beethoven. 

Conductor Mr. Costa. 


Aphil 28rn, 1861. 

Overture — ‘ Struensae ' — Meyerbeer. Symphony No. C — Beethoven. 

Symphony in A . Mendelssohn. 

Conductor ..... Mr. Oohta. 


MAP.cn 29m, 1852. 


Pastoral Symphony . . , Beethoven. 

Overture — ‘ MeeTeastille ’ .... Mendelssohn. 

(QcuoinUy Aim programme.) 

Conductor . . . Mr. Costa. 


Extba Concert, Jtot 4th, 1853. 

'Midsummer Night's Dream ’ Music — Mendelssohn. 

Ooerture — * Egmonl ’ and Symphony in A . . . Beethoven. 

Conductor . , . Mr. Costa. 


JVne Stji, 1864. 

First performance in England of Schumann’s 13 flat Symphony. 
Overture — 1 Leonora ’ — Beethoven. 

Conductor ... Mr. Costa. 


Jtnra 11m, 1855. 

Symphony — 1 J upiter ' — Mcnart. Overture — ‘ Tannliiiuser ’ — IVciyncr 

Symphony in F — Beethoven. 

Conductor . , non- Kiohakd Wagner. 
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Jttnt, 23ed, 1850. 

Fii-l peifornmnco of Schiunenn’s Cantata, ‘ rtnadi-^e anil tins Peii.’ 

(M ulnmc Lind-Goldm H'llm = mg tho pure ip 0 p ut) 

Conductor . Pi of. Silukthlii Bexhoijt, 


June 91st, 1858. 

Overture — ‘ Leonora ’ anti Symphony in B flat — Beethoven, 
Overt lire — 1 T.midmuacr ’ — Wrnjuer. 

Joachim played two Concertos — Spohr and Mendelssohn. 
Conductor . Pi of. Sieund vxn Bunneii. 


Jtram 4th, 1800, 

Overture — ‘Buy Blai,’ and Italian Symphony . . . Muuhhsohi . 

Symphony — ‘JEioica’ . . Beethoven. 

Conductor . . Prof. Srnr.ND.ui Benneii. 
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i. 

A so, llajeste la Maine de Grande Bretagne. 

Non illy, 8 fioplumlu'o, 181G. 

Madame, — Confianlo daus cotto prdciouse ami Lie donl votro 
Majcstd nous a donne taut do preuves, eL dans 1’aimablo iutorot 
quo vous avoz toujours iemoigne a tons nos enfants,jo ui’omprosse 
do vous auu oncer la conclusion du manage do notro lils Mont- 
pensier avcc 1' Infante Louiso Fernanda. CeL evdnemont do funiillo 
nous comblo do joie, pareequo nous espdvona qu’il nssurora lo 
bonhour do notro fils chdri, ot quonous rotrouvorons dans lTlif.uito 
uno fills de plus, aussi bonne, aussi aimable qne ses ainoos, ot qui 
ajoutera a notro bonlieur intcricur, le soul vrai dans ee monde, ot 
quo vous, Madame, savez si bion apprecior. .re vous demando 
d’avauco votro ami tie pour notro nouvollo enfant, sfiro (pi’ollo 
partagora tons lea sentiments do dovouomout ot d’allbction do 
nous tous pour vous, pour lo Prince Albert, et pour touto votro 
cliere i'amillo. 

. , . Lo Hoi mo charge do vous offrir sos tondres ot re- 

spootuoux liommages, ainsi quo ses amities an Prince Albert ; 
il espero que vous auroz reiju ses lettros ot quo les probes soieiit 
arrivees a bon port, Tous rues enfauts me cb argent aussi do vous 
offrir leura lioininagoa, Yonilloz offrir mos amities an Prince 
Albeit, Embraasez pour moi vos si cbers on fonts, et recover, 
l’oxpression do la tendro ot inaltdrablo amitio avoo laqnello 
Je suis, 

Madauio, 

Do votre Majcstd la touto ddvondo Scour ot Amio, 

M'ni" An(Sr,iK, 
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II. 

J. sa Majesle la Heine ties Fmncais. 

Osborne, 10 Septembro, IS 1(5. 

Madame, — Jeviens do recevoir la loitro do votro Majesfd da 
8 me do co moih, ot jo ui’empresso do vons en rcmorcior. Vous vous 
bouviondroz puut-etre do ce qni s’ebt passe a Eu outre lo Iloi et 
moi; vous eonuais&ez l’iinportance quo j’ai tonjonrs attachee au 
munition do notro out elite cordialo et le zdlo aveo loquol j’y ai 
travaillo j vous avo/. appris sans doute quo nous nous Homines 
refuses d’arrangor le manage c litre la Iteino d’Espagno ofc notro 
cousin Leopold (quo les deux Reines avaiont desire vivemeut), 
duns 1 <* soul but do no pas nous eloigner d’nnc marolie qui borait 
plus agreable au lloi, quoiquo nous no pouviona eonsiddror oette 
niarclio coumio la niedleuro. Yous pourro/. done aisement cotu- 
proudro quo I’anuonoo soudaino do oe dunlla imr'uuja 110 pout 
lions causer quo do la surprise et 1111 Men vif regret. 

Jo vous dcmiuido pardon, Madame, do vons parlor do politique 
duns 00 moment, inais j’aimo pouvoir me dire quo j’ai toujours utd 
sincere avoc vous. 

Eu vous p riant do presenter mes lioinmagos au Roi, 

Je bids, 

Madame, 

llo votro Majostd la tonte devouee Sueur et Amie, 

Vioionu R. 


III. 

A s« Majeste la Heine (lets Beltjes. 

Neuilly, 11 Soptombro, 1801. 

Ma chore boimo Louise, — La Iteino viout do rocovoir lino 
lottrc, ou plutot uiie roponse do la Heine Yietoria, ii cede quo iu 
bin's qu’ollo Ini avail ecrite, ot cefcte roponse mo fait une vivo 
peine. Jo suis porte it croire que notre bonno put ito Roine a eu 
presque autant do chtigrin it ccriro ootto lettro que moi it la lire. 
Mais enlin, olio no voit maintonant les clioses que par la lunette 
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ile Lord Palmerston, ct cello Innrtlo lea faussc et los demifnro 
trop so n vent. G’csl, loul simple. La grainlo difference outre la 
lunette tie cut excellent Aberdeen et cello do Lord Palmerston 
pi'ovienl do la difference do lour nalurc. Lord AbiTileen aimait 
a etre Lion aveo scs amis ; Lord Palmerston, je lo ernins, aimo a 
so qnei'fc'ller avec eux. Cost la, ma chore Louise, oo qui causait 
mcs al.inues sur 1c niaintieu do notro entente cordiulo, lorsquo 
Lord Palmerston a ropris la direction dn Foreign Ojlice. Notre 
bonne Koine Victoria ropnussait cos alarmes, ot m’assurait qn’il 
n’y aurait de change quo los homines. Mais ma vieille expe- 
rience me r.iisait erniudre quo, par rinfluence dn enraetero de 
Lord Publicist on, pin Lot pcnt-elro quo do scs ini onl ions, les 
allures politiqnes do VAngleterre no suhissont nue modiliealien, 
griulnello on brusque, ct in.ilhcnrcnsomont los affaires d’Lspagno 
viennent d’on etre l’oeeasion. 

Dans lc premier moment qui a suivi la leHnro de la lei I re do la 
Koine Victoria, j’otnis 1 onto do Ini ecriro directcincnl, et j’ai memo 
commence tine lellro pom 1 fame appel a son eienr ot ii ses sou- 
venirs, et Ini demnnder d’fdrejnge par ello plus equittdilemonl, et 
surtoutplus allectueusement ; nmisla craintedo I’ombamisser m’a 
arreti>, et j’aime mienx t’eerirc a toi, ii qui je puis tent dire, pour 
te douuor tonics les explications, uecessaires to replace the thing-) 
ia iheir true light, ot pour nous preserver do cos odienx soupeons, 
dont jo puis dire, rn ton to ainccritv, quo co n’est pas ii nous qn’on 
poumit les ailressor. 

Je reprendrni done avoc toi les choses an oomraoneemout, ot jo 
remonterai ii l’origino dos manages Espagnols. 

Tu sais, ma. chore amio, quo pendant sa Rdgonce, ot longtemps 
avant son expulsion, la Rome Christine nous ilenumdaiL sans cesso 
de couclure los mariages do nos deux fils cadets, les Dues d’Au- 
male et do Moutpensier, avoo ses donx Riles, la Reino Isabollo 1 1. 
et 1’Infanto Louise Ferdinando. Nous Ini avons oonstamment 
ropoudu quo, quant a la Reino, quolqno flatten quo nuns fnssious 
d’uue paroille alliance, il n’y nvait pas a y ponsor, et quo nous 
avions sur cela un parti bion arrete ; mais que, quant ii l’Jufaute, 
nous nous en oocuporions qnnnd olio serait nubile, on, commo on 
dit en Angletorvc, marriageable, ot quo, pourvu qn’il y out bonne 
cdiancs qu’ollc ne dovint pas Reine, et qu’ellc rostiU Infante, 
e.’etait une nllianco qui nous conviendrait beauooup, ot ijuo nous 
la lerions contractor avec plaisir au Due do Moutponsior. 
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A mcsnro quo lea sueces niilitaircs do tons mcs fils donnaient 
lino iiouvelio impulsion a eettc opinion favorable qni se dcvu- 
loppuit do Louies pnrls snr lour eomptr, ctqno lo glorionx combaL 
J'Ain, Tutjnin, ou lo Due d’Aiunale eomnimidnit, ot ou il parvinfc 
a s’empurcr do tout lo camp (auLremout dit la Smaltt ) d’Abd-cl- 
Kador, uutonnuL son uoin do eo prestige qni ontraiuo toujours 
les liommoM do tous los pays, il sYlcvait on Espnguo nn cri quo jo 
poumiis diro presquo anim'sol, pour cxprimorlevoeu quo lo Duo 
cl’Amnnlo doviut Veponx do la iloino Isabollo II. Mois jo eon- 
tinmii A clro aussi sourd a cc voou quo jo l’avais etc a ceux qui 
ln’avaioitt dte adrosses succcssivomout pour placer le Due do 
Nemours stir los Irenes do Brlgiqno et do GrAce, et pour lui 
fa ire sponsor la Cluino do Porlugal. Mos rofus furont nets ct 
positifs. Jo 11’tti jamais troinpe porsomio. Je l’ai dit anx Por- 
tngais com 1110 nux JJolgos. Jo n’ai laissd nucuno illusion ni A 
oeux qui oraignaiont, ni a eoux qui dosiraient, ot apres quo ma 
loyante, dans los iutunLions quo jo proclainnis do nojais accopter 
la main de la Rome d’Jilspagno pour lc J)no d’Auuialo, avait old 
prouvdo avoo tunt d’ochit par sou luaringo avee uno priucosso do 
Naples, ilostiucoucevablo quo Lord Palmerston parlo anjourd’lmi 
au Oomto do Jaruac, inon charge d’affaires a Loudres, dans 1111 
billot ecrit do sa main, de cello ambition cachee, qu’il jugo a propos 
do eonsiddvor coinmo lo mobile do ma conduite relativomont 
an mariago du Due do Moutpeusior avec l’Infanto Louise Eor- 
dinaudo. 

Avant memo quo la Roine Chris tino vinta Paris, etdepuis, dans 
les nombrmiHos oouvorsations quo j’ai eucs avoo olle pendant son 
sejonr aupres do nous, j ’avn is toujours repondu a son insistance 
pour quo lYponx do In Koine, sa Mo, lufc nn de mos fils, on Ini 
mauifostiinb l’opiuion dans laquollo jo n’ai jamais vario, ct qui est 
aujourd’bni oonfirmdo par 1’assentiment a pen pros nnaniwo de 
l'Espagne, quo l’eponx do la Roine devait, an ooutraire, etro 
cboisi purmi les princes dosoondanls doPbilippo V. Hans la litjne 
htuBrnlinc, clause qui oxcluait tous mcs fils, puisqu’ils no de- 
Rceudout do Philippe V. ot do Charlos 1 IL. quo dans la litjne 
feminine par la Reino inon epouse cbdrio et bion-aimee, mais 
qni comprcnait, on princes alors inariablofl, trois fils do Don 
Carlos, donx tils de Don Francois do Paulo, deux Princes do 
Naples et un Princo do Lucquos. Mon gouvorneinent, parlageant 
entiei'eniotit cotto opinion, avait memo oliargd un do nos agents 
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diplomatiques (M. Pageot) de la devcloppor aux trois cours de 
Londrcs, do Vienne, el do Berlin. Colt emission Pub Bans resultut: 
oopendaivt Lord Aberdeen on Cut tellemout frappe, qu’en considd- 
rant lea diflicultds des mis ot des aulicB, bon premier mouvomoui 
flit do dire quo lo Comte d’Aqnila, frerc dn Roi do Naples ot do la 
Tteino Christine, serait lo cboix qiii en prescntorail lo rnoiiis. Co 
Prince ay ant bienidt apron dpouad la Princcsso dn Brdbil, Doha 
Jamuaria, la preforoneo de la Heine Christine nitre ccs Princes 
pasaa a. son fibre le Comte de Trapani, ot c’ost cola (ot non 
aucuuo preference porsonclle do ilia part) qui a am one oo qn’on 
a appeld sa candidature, ct dont on a fait dopuis nil si nialhouroux 
usage. 

On no s’occupait millcinont alors du manage do 1 ’ Infinite, qui 
n’avait quo dix mis, ot on no ponsait, d’un chid, qu’it m’uria- 
chorlo muriage du lino d’Aumalo, ct doranlre, qu’il l’oinpoeher. 
Co fut au milieu de cctte lutto qn’on mil oil nvuut, n’iinporle par 
qui, n’iiiipoi-to conunont, l’ideo do ilonnor pour dpoux A la lleino 
d’Espagno lo Prince Leopold do fsaxe-Cobourg, nevou dn Uoi doa 
llolgos, couain germain do la Heine Viotoiia ot du Prinoo Albert, 
Iroro du Hoi do Portugal, do la Duebosso do Nemours et du 
Prinoo Auguste, uion goudro. 

Cette candidal ure fut un incident Then facbenx. Elio a fan she 
toutes los positions, la niicnne surtouh, par l’oppositioii quo j’ni 
urn do mon devoir d’y apporter; et jo vois encore, par les tonnes 
mOmos de la lettre do la ftoino Victoria, a qnol point on ao 
trornpeot on cst inju&to do son cot e, dans T appreciation qu’on fuit 
des motifs qui ont dicLd ootto opposition. Cos motifs etuiont 
puises auiaut dans la siueerc ami Lie quo jo porto mix Princes 
do Cohourg (et dont jo crois lour nvoir domic plus d’nne pretuo 
dans la part qne j’ai priso a faoilitur les nouvollos illustrations do 
leur inaison) quo dans los monies considerations poliLiquos qui mo 
portaient a eoarter inos propros enfants de oetto oundidature, 
J’etais convaiuou, et jo le suis plus qne jamais, quole Micron de la 
candidature du Prince Leopold u’aurail aorvi qu’a attircr des 
malhours sur la teto do ce joune Prince ot aus.si sur cello do la 
Xtoino ello-marue (si elle l’uvnit epouse) en amonautle ronverse- 
mont de leur trono et en plongeant l’Eapaguo dans cottc aimrchic 
dont il est toujours difficile do la preserver. Tu sais, ma boimu 
Louise, a quel point j’ai ddveloppd cotto o]>miou taut dans inos 
conversations avec ton excellent Roi quo dans les letlros quo jc 
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lui na ccrites, et tu. dois le rappelor tousles arguments dont je me 
Buis servi pour la motivor. Jo no los repeterai done pas dans 
cette lottro dejii si longue ; nmis je to rappelerai eombien j’ai con- 
stamnient regrette quo l’exenjplo quoj’ai donne en pronon^ant moi- 
memo l’cxclusion do mes fils n’ait pas eto suivi, et quo cette can- 
didature, dont lo succes mo paraissait devoir fiire un malliour 
pour tous, n’ait pas etc formcllomcnt repouesec ct ecartee des 
l’ubord par ccux qui avaient autorite pour le f.dre, cc qui aurait 
probablcmeul ovile aux nns un grand et inutilo desappointement, 
a moi uu des plus peniblcs cliagrins quo j’aie dprouvos (et Lieu 
suit que je 11 ’ on ai pas mauqud dans le cours de nia longue vie !) 
et il tous nos pajset au mondoontior le danger des malhours qui 
los aoeableraiont nocessairoment, si la touvmente actnelle no so 
torminait pas, coimuo j’en ui pourtant la ferine confiance, par le 
inaintion ct la consolidation de cette precicuse entente cordialc, 
qui pout soule los on preserver. 

Je to parlorai a presout du mariage de Montpemsier avec 
l’lnfanto. 11 n’en a pas etc dib un Beul mot, ni quand la Ruine 
Victoria ost vonno ii Eu on 1843, ni qnaud j’ai cte a Windsor, en 
1844 ; co n’est qn’en 184-1 quo Lord Aberdeen on parla a Guizot 
ot i moi pour la pranioro fois. Rotro reponse fut la memo. Jo dis ii 
Lord Aberdeen quo je dosirais viveraent que Montjiensier epousiib 
l’lnlautc Louise Fei'diuande ; mais que jo ne desirais pas plus 
(pi’il epousilt lit Heine Louise que la Reine Isabelle, et qu’il 
pouvait memo fibre certain quo mou fils n’epouserait l’lufante que 
quand laReiuo serait mariee. Lord Aberdeen ajouta: ‘ Et quand 
olio aura on un oufaut ? ’ — 1 Soit,’ ropris-jc, ‘ je ne demandc pas 
niioux; car si la Roino devait rester stinle, l’lufante devieudrait 
l’horitierc ‘neucaaairu ou inevitable, et cela ne ferait pas plus mou 
compte quo lo vfitro : mais pourtauL il faut uu peu do voeiprocite 
dans cette affaire, ot si jo vous donno vos secuvites, il ost juste 
qu’on retour vous mo donnicz los mienues. Or, los miennes sont 
que vous ferez cc que vous pourroz pour tfiober quo ce soit parmi 
les doscendauts de Pbilippo V. que la Roino Isabelle olioisissc son 
epoux, ot que la candidature du Prince Leopold de Saxo- 
Cobourgsoit ocartfie.’ — ‘ Soit,’ mo ropondit Lord Aberdeen ; ' nous 
peusons, commo vous, quo le mioux serait que la Reine prft son 
opoux parmi les descendants do Philippe V. Rons ne pouvons 
pas nous mctti’e on avaut sur cotlo question, comme vous l’avez 
fait, mais nous vous laissorons lairo ; uons nous bornorons il vous 
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suivrc, cl, dans lous los cas, a no rien fairo conlro vons. Quant 
ii la candidature du Prince Leopold de Saxc-Cobourg, vons 
pouvez eti’e tranquille snr co point; jo reponds (ju’elle ne sera ni 
avom'o ni nppuyee par l’Angl pierre, ot qu’clle nc vous genera pns.’ 

Guizot, ii qni jo viens de fairo lire oe reeit, on a rcconnu la 
parfaito exactitude, et jo suis but du mt'mc teinoignago do la part 
de Lord Aberdeen, si jo ponvais lo Jui fairo lire egalemeut. 

Ccpendant, quelle quo soit la loyaute que Lord Aberdeen ait 
voulu appoticr dans la direction do ses agents en Espagno, lour 
rnarcbo 110 repondit ni h son attento ni a la ndtro. On cut 
reeours ti tonics sorfes do moyens pour docolorer la candidature 
dn Condo do Trapani, parcoqn’ou n’ignorait pas quoe’etait nolle 
qni avait alors lo plus de chances do sncees anpres do la Heine 
Christine et de la Heine sa fille, qui disait sans ocsse a ses 
miiiistros, ‘ Quiero Trapani ’ (jc veux Trapani). On representait 
ee jcuno prince comrae un creliu, ce qu’iln’ost nullemont ; comino 
un etro elietif, co qu’il n’est pas davantago, car il csL grand, il a 
lino jolio lourmuv, il monto a choval a mervoillo, et il a intuno 
reniporte tous les prix d’oquitation dans les tonrnoiB tlo Naples j 
pnis on insiatait sur sa naissancc on Italic, pour fairo onblior sa 
quality de potit-lils dans la ligno niftsouliuo do Philippe Y. ot do 
Charles III. j snr son education air convent des Jtfsuitos de 
Rome, pour lc represonter coinnio bigot, superstitioux, Tanatiqno 
etc. Co travail, dirigd par lea journaux du parti pi’Ogi’cssiste, 
qui, nialheureusument, a tonjours joni do la favour dcs agents 
Anglais en Espague, parvint a entuurcr lo pauvro Trapani d’uno 
veritable inipopularite. Co l’ut aloi’s quo, par uno etonuante 
manoeuvre sortie dn palais do Madrid, on imagina, pour eouvrir 
la transition de la Heine Christine ii la candidature du Princo do 
Cobourg, de duvorser sur moi l’impopularite do la candidature do 
Trapani, en faisant re tenth 1 los journaux do l’etonnante absnrdito 
que e'etait moi, Louis Pliilippo, qui avals voulu imposor Trapani 
uux Heines et a l’Espagne ; moi, qui n’arais ni ue ponvais avoir 
d’ autre pr6dileetion pour lui que colle qni resultait de eo que jo 
savais qu’il etait celui des descendants de Pliilippe V. nuqnol los 
deux Heines accordaiont leur preference ; moi, bion connu, j’oso 
le dire, pour le soin minutioux avec lequel j’ai constnminent 
veille ii ce que mon gouvornemeut s’abstint de toute ing6ronco 
qnelconque dans les affaires interieures des autros pays, on 
Espagne eomme en Belgique, oomme on Suisse, comme partout • 
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moi enfin, qui ni bi-iso lo ministero de Thiers, on 183(3, pour 
avvdter l’invasion imminonte ties arm ecu Franc-Rises en E.-pagno ! 
II cst vraiment surprenunt qn’on face do tant do fnits, do taut de 
preuvcs do mou respect pour rinddpcudance do tons les Flats ofc 
do tons lcs gouvorneinents, j’aie etc expose u, voiro rrpi-oiluire 
cette accusation dirigoo centre moi poi-sonncllcmont dans l’artiele 
rocernment public dans le Times, avec lo titro, en grosses lettres, 
de French Diclulion in Spain. 

Tonies ces manoeuvres amonertmt la ddmnrcho a, lnquolle la 
Eeino Chrislino sc laissa cntraiuer, on expodiant an agent secret 
povlenr d’une lottro d’elle pour le Dnc do Cobourg, il reflet do 
lui domaudor la main do son cousin le Prince Leopold do Saxe- 
Cobourg pour la Rome sa lille. La loyanto de Lord Aberdeen 
lo porta ii nous dounor immediatemont comiaissanco de eotte 
demarche, qui nous avaib <5t6 caeltoo a Madrid, ot il y ajouta 
l’assuranco quo ni la Rcino Victoria, ni le Prince Albert, ni le 
gonvorncment do sa Mnjosid no donncraient ni appni, ni en- 
couragoment quolconquo a la dcmaude de la Reiue Christine. 
Nous lui represent aines que, d’aprcs 00 qui s’etait passu outre 
nous sur co cliapitro, nous avious droit do reclamer de lui une 
repression plus positive do la part que dos agents Anglais avaient 
prise aux intrigues qui avaient amend cetto demarche de la Reine 
Cliristino ; ct en offot, Lord Aberdeen adressa une severe repri- 
mande a M. Rulwer, qui fut sur le point, dit-on, de donner sa 
demission ; maifl n can mo ins il rosta a Madrid. 

Tol etait l’etat des oliosos, lorsquo Lord Aberdeen quitta le 
ministore, ot y fut romplaco par Lord Palmerston. Peu a pres 
son installation au Foreign Office, Lord Palmerston communiqua 
au Comte de Jarnao la nou voile instruction qu’il avait adresseo 
a M. Bulwor sur lcs alTaires d’Espagne, et qui etait d£ju oxpediee 
depuis plusiours jours, sans qu’on eftt jugd ft, propos de nous en 
dounor connaissatico prdnlable, procede qui n'dtnib gubre con- 
forme a notre ontento cordialo, et a ee a quoi nous 6tions habitues 
par nos rapports de oon fiance rociproque aveo Lord Aberdeen. 
Dans cette instruction, Lord Palmorston limitait a trois les Princes 
dont l’Anglotorro admettait la candidature a la main de la Reine 
d’Espngno Isabelle II., savoir, 

1. Lo Princo Leopold de Saxe- Cobourg ; 

2. Don Francois d’Assise, Due do Cadis ; 

3. Don Enriquo, Duo de Seville, 
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Eii voyant lo nom dn Prince fie Cobonrg place but cotto listo, 
et place cn tdtc, en premiere ligno, lo Comle do .T arnac en lilt 
stupe fail. II (lit a, Lord Pnlmorsion quo e’etait contrairo mix 
assurances quo Lord. Aberdeen avail eonstamment donnoes, et 
qu’il deinandnit quo ceLte candidature fat rctmnclieo do la listo. 
Lord Palmerston repoialit quo cola sera it impossible de tontes 
manieros, puisque l’instmction dtait deja. pnrtio; qno d’ailleurs 
colic mesuro ayant ole adoptee dans lo Cabinet, il no ponvail 
plus y fairo do cliaugements a Ini soul, ct qu’il no so sentait pas 
dispose a en proposer auenn au Cabinet. 

Lo rente do l’instruction no ponvnit pas nons paraitre plus 
satisfamnt. Elio el ait snr mi tout antro ton ot dans nuc direc- 
tion tros-differonto de cellos do Lord Aberdeen. T1 n’y avait ni 
iudico, ni recounnandation do bon accord entro nous; ot la 
tendanco do touto l’instruction etait d’assnrcr lo concours et 
l’appni do l’Anglcterre a co pavLi prngrossistc, qni n’est an fond, 
dn nioins ii mes yens, quo lo memo par/i rroohi/innvairo dont 
I'aseendant aprocLuit cn Espngnotant do deplorablcs evenemcnls, 
soit dans les a (Fuiros do la Oranja, soit on sonmcttnnt ct abandon- 
nant la jeuno Iteino au joug de la regence d’Esiiavtoro. 

Do semblables inHtructious dovniont fnh’O craindro lo reuou- 
vellomont do cos scenes desastronsos ; ct, on effot, olios rdpandi- 
ronl I’nlarmo dans lo palais do Madrid aussildt qu’ollos y furonfc 
connuos. II y eufc un reviromcul immediat, la Itciue Cliristino 
en tote de ceux-lii mfiines qni l’avaiont ontraineo it fairo la pro- 
position au Due do Ccibouvg, ot tons, ernignaut ddja lo renou- 
vellemont de l’insurroctiou progressisto reoomment tenninec cn 
Galico, et qui avait donnd lieu a. l'erpulsiou do Don Enrique, so 
tonruferont vers nous, on demandant do faire immediatomont et 
simnltanement les doux inariages do la Rcino avoo Don i’rangois 
d’Assise et de l’lnfauto avoc Montpcnsior. Cotto simultaneile 
etait non-seuloment le sine qnd non do la Romo Cliristino pour 
accepter Don Fran go is d’Assise, qu’ollo n’avait pas desire jns- 
qu’alors, mais lc voeu du mini si ere et do tousles Rspagnols qni 
regardaient la prompt© conclusion des doux maringes cornmo le 
seul moyeu de mettre un termo aux incortitndos snr lcsquclles so 
fondaient les cspcrances des hommes qui propiiraiont de nonvollos 
insurrections. 

En voyant ce roviroment soudain, les agents Anglais, plus d’nn 
mois apres les instructions do Lord Talmorston, qni avaiont 
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a cl mis la candidature dn Prince Leopold do Cobonrg, s’eflbv- 
cerent de faire prEvaloir la candidature de Don Enrique. Rieu no 
pouvait fit re ]ilus intompestif, pnisqn'il n’etaib qne trap notoiro 
quo Don Enrique etait le clief, on plntdfc l’agent de toutes les 
nuances do revolutionnaires, et Lord Palmerston a ackcve de le 
rendre tout a fait impossible, on roconimaudant sa candidature 
dans dos doemuonts ofliciels. 

11 est, jo evois, incontestablemont evident, par ce long expose, 
quo, du cclte de l’Anglefcerre, od ne s’est pas du tout mainteuu 
sur la ligno dont 011 etait eonvenu avee moi ; qu’on a positive- 
monfc accepte la candidature du Prince Leopold de Cobonrg, on 
la pla^aut en tote de cellos auxqnclles le gouvcrneiucnt Anglais 
no faisait aucune objection ; qu’on a ninsi vondu probables, et 
memo imminentes, des combiuaiBons absolumont eontraires a 
eoll(‘s dans losqnelles nous Etions tombes d’aecord do nous ren- 
former ; et qu’on m’a ainsi mis en droit et place dans la necessite 
d’user do ma liberie pour eckopper a ces combinaisons, comnio 
moil gouvernoment avait toujonrs annonee qn’il le fei'ai 1 , s’il j 
etait rortuit. Ce 11’est done point moi qni ai pris l’initiativo ot 
dounc l’exemple do la deviation do nos conventions premieres. 
Je n’ai fait quo subir la nEcessite de cette deviation commenceo 
ailleurs, ct contre mon attente. 

Cela posE, je vais dire nettoment en qnoi consiste la deviation 
de mou cote. Elle consiste en co qne j’anraiB concln et fait le 
mariage du Due de Montpcnsicr, non pas avant le manage do la 
Heine d’Espagne, ear elle sera mariee au Due de Cadix nu 
moment oil mon fils sora marie a. l’lnftmte, mais avant quo la 
Beino ait on un enfant. Yoila touto la deviation, rien de pins, 
rien do raoiiis. Je venx mainteuant l’apprecier a sa juste valeur, 
eu entrant dans dos details que tu feras connaitro, coinmo tu 
pourras, a la Koine Victoria ; car jo les crois utiles a la complete 
Elucidation de l’aflaire, ob on ne se laisse pas arreter par do petits 
monagements, quand, apres une vie coinmo la iniouuo, on Be 
trouve, pour la premiere fois, expose au soup^ou, ou mfime a 
l’accusation d' avoir manque de parole. 

Jo l’ai dit plus baut, ct e’est un fait notoire, il n’a tenu qu’a 
moi, que mon fils, soit Aumnle, soit Montpeusior, epousiU la 
Heine d’Espague ; je no l’ai pas vouln, ot j’ai an resistor a tontes 
los instances dont j’ai Etc onion re pour m’y faire conscntir. 
Ainsi, en dosirant, comme je l’ai toujours fait, que mon fils 
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eponsafc l’lnfante, parcoque coil c alliance do famillo mo convo- 
nait sous terns los rapports, eL qu’olle convonait egalouionL a la 
Reino ot a tons leg niiens, je no voulais la eoutracti'r ipi’aulant 
quo l’lnfunto ne deviendrait pas mrcsbaimnrnt la Rcine d’lis- 
|)agnc, et jo voulais mo domicracet egard aulaul do ganuities 
quo le eomportaient la si I nation rapproeliee dn tronc oil so 
trouvait l’lnfante, ct les incerl itudes de la vie lminumo. Lord 
Aberdeen so montraib satisfait do cclto disposilion; mais il voulmb 
une garaniio contro la possibilitd do la sbH‘ilit6 de la Reino : dt 
coniine eela entvnit dgalomont dans mes vuch, cola n’dpronva pas 
d’objeetion do nia part. Copondant, on y adlierant, jo devais 
oonsiddror comnio entendu qn’il n’y auvaib ping d’ objections clo 
la part do l’Anglcterro, ni do ses agents, ii co quo moil fils 
eponwlt l’Jnfnnto ; et il n’est. qne trop notuiro qn’il y on a en par 
anticipation, de tontes les ronlenrs, do tous los degres. 

Eli Soploiubre, 1845, lorsquo Lord Aberdeen me parla pour la 
promibre fois an Chateau d’Eu dn manage do Mont pension avro 
l’lntante, la Reino Isabello II., qnoique figee de quiuzo aim nioins 
un niois, n’dtait, pas encore nubile, ct jo pnis dire on ton to MureriU\ 
que taut quo ceb etat de sante do la Reino aumit dure, il uuruit 
forme pour moi, memo sans mes pourparlers avoc Lord Aberdeen, 
nil obstacle absoln -a eo quo lo Duo do Montpensinr opousflt 
l’lnfauto sa scour, Mais la Roino ofcimt ilovonno nub Hr) dims lo 
courant do 1'hiver, ct so trouvant, solon les assurances qni nous 
oil onfc etc donnees, dans la liioillouro condition do nubilile, cot 
obstacle diHparaissait, ot il no rostait plus qu’il savoir si l’oponx 
qu’cllo cboisissnit prdsoutait lui-menie uno bonne condition do 
virilili. 11 me pai'ait certain, d’npres Iob informal ions, intone 
tres-ininntiouses, qni ont dte rocucillies a Madrid snr Don 
Francis d’Assise, qu’il so trouvo dans ootte condition, ot quo 
par consequent tontos los probability so rounissont pour Cairo 
esperer que lour manage aura ligneo. La difference ontro so 
contenter do la celebration du mariago do la Reino avco Don 
Francois d’ Assise pour cdldbrer celui du Due de Montponsior, ou 
atteiulre la naissance de leur premier enfant, so reduit done & eo 
qn’il y ait deux vies au Lieu d’uue soule outre I’lnfauto et la suc- 
cession au trbne. 

Noanmoins je pnis dire, et encore en louto sinedritd, que 
j’aurais prefero atlcndrc cctte naissanco, s’il no m’avuit did 
domontrd que oe ddlai aurait pour consequence de faii’e manquor 




